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RAMBLER 


Numb 141 Tuesdai, 2J, 1751 


Uiliru>que tamer cum poniere Mr<«^ Stat 
C reatness «ith ease and gay sevent) 

To i/icHAMBhm 

SIR, 

P OLITICIANS have long observed, tint the 
greatest events may be often traced back to slen 
der causes Petty competition or casual friendship, 
the prudence of a slave, oi the garrulity of a woman, 
have hindered or promoted the most important 
schemes, and hastened or retarded the revolutions of 
empire ‘ 

Whoever shall review his life u ill generally find 
that the whole tenor of his conduct has been deter 
mined by some accident of no apparent moment, or 
by a combination of inconsiderable circumstances 
acting when his imagination was unoccupied, and 
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his judgment unsettled ; and that his piinciples and 
actions have taken then coloui from some secret in- 
fusion, mingled without design in the cun cut of his 
ideas. The desiies that piedoininate in oin heaits, 
are instilled by impel ceptible communications at the 
time when we look upon the ^anous scenes of the 
world, and the different cmplo} ments of men, with 
the neutiality of inexpeiience ; and we come forth 
from the nuiseiy oi the school, iinaiiabh destined to 
the puisuit of gieat acquisitions, oi petty accomplish- 
ments 

Such was the impulse by w'liieh I ha\e been kept 
in motion fiom my earliest yeais. I was bnin to an 
inheritance which gave my childhood a claim to di- 
stinction and cai esses, and was accustomed to hcai 
applauses, befoie they had much influence on inv 
thouglitj The first praise of which I remember 
myself sensible was that of good humour, whichr 
whethei I deseived it or not when it was bestowed, I 
have since made it my w'holc business to jiropagate 
and maintain 

When I w'as sent to school, the gayety of m\ look', 
and the liveliness of iny loquacity, soon gained me 
admission to lieaits not yet foitified against affection 
by aitifice or inteiest. I w'as intiusted with eveiy 
stratagem, and associated in every spoit; nij com- 
pany gave alaciity to a fiohck, and gladness to a 
holyday I was indeed so much employed in adjust- 
ing or executing schemes of diveision, that I hud no 
leisuie foi my tasks, but was fui iiished with exer- 
cises, and instiucted in my lessons, by some kind pa- 
tron of the liighei classes. My iiiastei, not suspect- > 
ing my deficiency, or unwilling to detect what his 

kindness-. 
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1 mdnLss uould notimnisli nor In*; imp irliiditj lscu'^l 
allowed me to til ipe Uith a slight c\ iinin uioii,laugh 
ed at the pertness of in) ignonnee ind the spnghth 
ness of mv ibsurdities, and could not forbtir to shou 
that he regirded me with sucli tcndeniLSS, ns gemus 4 
and lenmiDj, can seldom excite 

Trotn school I iras dismissed to the nm\ersit),uhcrc 
I soon drew upon me the notice of the )ounger stu 
dents, nnd was tlie constant partner of their morning 
walks, and evening compotations I was not in 
deed much celebrated for Iileraturc, but was looked 
on with indulgence os n innn of parts who wanted 
nothing but tlie dulncss of n scholar and might be 
Come eminent whtiieitr he should condescend to la 
hour and attention My tutor i uhde reproached 
me with negligence, and repressed my sallies nitli 
supercilious gra\it) , jet liaung natural good hu 
mour lurking in ins heart he could not long hold out 
against the power of hihirit), hut after a feu months 
began to relax tlic muscles of disciplinarian morose 
nes», received me with smiles after an elopement, and, 
that he might not betray his trust to ins fondness, 
was content to spare my diligence by increasing lus 
own 

Thus I continued to dissipate the gloom of colie 
giate austenty, to waste in) own life in idleness and 
lure olhere from their studies till the happ) hour 
arrived when I wa^ sent to London I soon disco 
vered the town to be the proper clement of jouth and 
ga)ety, and was quickly distinguished as a uit by the 
ladies a species of beings oul) lieird of at the mu 
versity, whom I liad no sooner the Iiappiness of ap 
proachmg than I devoted all my faculties to the am 
bition of pleasing them 

6 2 
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A wit, Ml. Ilamhln,\n the dialect of ladies, is not 
alwajs a man who, by the action of a ^igorolls faiuy 
upon comprehensive Knowledge, lirings distant ideas 
imexpectedl) together, nho, b} sonic peculiar acute- 
ness, discoNcis lesemhlance in ohjectb dissimil.ir to 
common e}es, oi, by mising heterogeneous notions, 
dazzles the attention with sudden scintillations of 
conceit. A lady’s wit is a man uho can make ladies 
laugh, to which, howcvei easy it may seern, many 
gifts of natuie, and attainments of ait, must .com- 
monly concui. He that hopes to be leceived as a 
wit ill female assemblies, should ha\e a form neither 
so amiable as to strike with admiration, noi so coarse 
as to raise disgust, with an iindei standing too feeble 
to he dieaded, and too foicible to be despised. The 
other paits of the charactci are moic subject to \a- 
liation ; it was formeily essential to a wit, that half 
bis back should be coveicd with a snowy fleece, and, 
at a time yet moie i emote, no man was a wit without 
his boots. In the days of the Spcctato)^ a snulT-box 
seems to have been indispensable ; but in my time an 
embroideied coat was sufficient, without any piccisc 
legulation of the rest of his diess. 

But wigs and boots and snuff-boxes are vain, with- 
out a peipetual lesolution to be meriy, and wlio can 
always find supplies of iniith ? Juvenal indeed, in his 
comparison of the tw’o opposite philosopheis, w’on- 
deis only whence an unexhausted fountain of tears 
could be dischaiged : but had Juvenal, with all his 
spiiit, undei taken my piovince, he would have found 
constant gayety equally difficult to be supported. 
Considei, Mi. Ramble? , and compassionate the con- 
dition of a man, who has taught eveiy company to 
expect fiom him a continual feast of langhtei, an 

uninter- 
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uninterniitted stream of jocuhrity Tlic task of c\cry 
other shvc has an end TIiorOHcr m time reaches 
the port , tlie lexicographer at last finds the conclusion 
of his alphabet, only the hapless «it has Ins labour 
always to begin, the call for no\cIty is never satisfied, 
and one jest only raises expectation of another 

I know that among men of learning and aspcnly 
the retainers to the ftnialt norfd arc not much re 
girded jet I cannot but hope that if jou I new at 
hou dear a raft our honours arc purchased, jou 
would look with some gratulition on our siicctss 
and with some pity on our iniscarrngcs *1 hink on 
the misery of him who is condemned to cultivate 
barienncss and ransack vacuity, who is obliged to 
continue his talk when his meaning is spent to nist 
merriment without images, to harass lus imagination 
in quest of thoughts which he cannot start and his 
memory in pursuit of narratives which he cannot 
overtake observe the effort with which he strains 
to conceal despondency by a smile, and the distiess 
in which he sits while the tjes of the coinjianj arc 
fixed upon him is the last refuge from silence and 
dejection 

It were endless to recount tlie shifts to which I 
have been reduced, oi to cnimicrate the different spe 
ciLs of artificial wit I rcguhrly fii qiuntcd rofiic 
houses and have often lived a week upon an capres 
Sion of which he who dropped it did not know the 
value When fortune did not favour inj erratick 
industry, I gleaned jests at home from obsolete 
farces To collect wit was indeed safe, for I con 
sorted with none that lool ed much into books, but 
to disjitise It was tht difficult} A seeming negli 

gciitc 
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A wit, Mr Ramble), in the dialect of ladies, is not 
always a man who, by the action of a vigorous fane/ 
upon comprehensive knowledge, brings distant ideav 
unexpectedly togethei, who, by some peculiai acute- 
ness, discoveis lesemblance in objects dissimilai to 
common ejes, oi, by mixing heterogeneous notions, 
dazzles the attention w'lth sudden scintillations of 
conceit. A lady’s wit is a man who can make ladies 
laugh, to which, how^evei easy it may seem, many 
gifts of natuie, and attainments of ait, must com- 
monly concui. He that hopes to be leceived as a 
w'lt in female assemblies, should have a form neithei 
so amiable as to strike with admiration, noi so coaise 
as to raise disgust, wdth an undei standing too feeble 
to be dieaded, and too foicible to be despised. The 
other paits of the charactei are moie subject to \a- 
liation ; it was foimeily essential to a w’it, that half 
his back should be coveied with a snowy fleece, and, 
at a time yet more i emote, no man w'as a wit without 
his boots. In the days of the Spectaioi , a snuff-box 
seems to have been indispensable ; but in my time an 
embroideied coat was sufficient, without any piecise 
legulation of the rest of his diess. 

But wigs and boots and snuff-boxes are vain, with- 
out a peipetual resolution to be meiry, and who can 
always find supplies of iniith ^ tluvenal Indeed, in his 
comparison of the two opposite philosopheis, w'on- 
deis only whence an unexhausted fountain of tears 
could be dischaiged : but had tluvenal, with all his 
spirit, undei taken my province, he would have found 
constant gayety equally difficult to be supported. 
Consider, Mi. Ramble), and compassionate the con- 
dition of a man, who has taught every company to 
expect from him a continual feast of laughter, an 

uninter- 
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unintennitted stream of jocularity The task of c\cry 
other slave has an end Tlie rower in time reaches 
the port , the le\icographer at list finds the conclusion 
of his alphabet, only the hapless wit Ins his labour 
always to begin, the call for novelty is never satisfied, 
and one jest only raises expectation of another 

I know that among men of learning and aspcnly 
the retainers to the ftmak world are not much re 
garded yet I cannot but hope that if jou knew at 
how dear a rate our honours are purchased, }ou 
would lool with some gralulation on our success 
and with some pity on our miscarriages lliink on 
the misery of him wlio is condemned to cultivate 
barrenness and ransack vacuit} , who is obliged to 
continue his talk when hts meaning is spent, to ruse 
merriment without images, to harass his imagination 
in quest of thoughts which he cannot start, md lus 
memory in pursuit of narratives vvlucli he cannot 
overtake observe the effort with which he strains 
to conceal despondency by a smile and the distress 
in which he sits while the ejes of the company arc 
fixed upon him as the last refuge from silence and 
dejection 

It were endless to recount the shifts to which I 
have been reduced, or to enumerate the different spe 
cics of artificial wit I regularly fnqiunted conic 
houses, ind have often lived a weel upon an e\pres 
Sion, of which he who dropped it did not know the 
value When fortune did not favour my erratick 
industry I gleaned jests at home from obsolete 
farces To collect wit was indeed safe for I con- 
sorted with none that lool ed much into books, but 
to disperse it was the difficulty A seeming negli 
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gence was often useful, and I have very successfully 
made a reply not to what the lady had said, but to 
what it was convenient for i:ne to hear ; for very few 
were so perverse as to rectify a mistake which had 
given occasron to a burst of rneiiiment. Sometimes 
I drew the conversation up by degrees to a proper 
point, and produced a concert wdrich I had treasured 
up, like sportsmen who boast of killing the foxes 
which they lodge in the covert Eminence rs how- 
ever, in some happy moments, gained at less expense ; 
I have dehghted a whole circle at one time wdth a se- 
rres of quibbles, and made m^ self good company at 
another, by scalding my fingers, or mistaking a lady’s 
lap for my own chair. 

These are artful deceits and useful expedients ; but 
expedients are at length exhausted, and deceits de- 
tected Time itself, among other injui res, diminishes 
the power of pleasing, and I now find, m my forty- 
fifth year, many pranks and pleasantries very coldly 
received, which had formerly filled a wdiole room 
with jollity and acclamation. I am under the melan- 
choly necessity of supporting that character by study, 
which I gained by levity, having learned too late that 
gayety must be recommended by higliei qualities, and 
that mirth can never please long but as the efflores- 
cence of a mind loved for its luxuriance, but esleemed 
for its usefulness. 

I am, &c 

Pafilius. 
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E>*a 0 arrp *»Ia * ■riXi^^r’r »f*, fur nXX»{ 

HttAtTr aAA 

KaiyxP^Mfi, r-ir r'j ‘^•fAaj.jjy t*i tu-nu 
Aytfi 

\ {jianl shcphtnl hwe hn flocV tsumlain^ 

For from the rest ami Kolilai> reigns 
In shelter thteV of horrid shade rcclm d 
And gloomy mischiefs laboar m his mind 
A form cnormoas • far unliic Ihc nee 
Of hutai,n hirlh m stature or tn face 


Jo McKAMBLCR 

bIR, 

TT AVING been accustomed to retire nnnunlly 
from tlic totvn I lately accepted the innta 
tion of JOu^e/iio, tvlio has nn estate and seat in a 
distant count) As we were unwilling to Iratcl 
without impro\emcnt, a\c turned often from the di 
rcct road to please ourscites with the ticwof na 
turc or of art we examined ucry wild mountain 
and medicinal spring, criticised etcry edifice, con 
templatcd ever) rum, and compared every scene of 
action tvith the narratives of historians By this 
succession of amusements wt enjo)ed the exercise of 
a journey without suffering the fatigue and had no 
thing to regret but that, by n progress so leisurely 
and gentk, we missed the adventures of a post-chaise, 
and the pleasure of alarming Tillages with the tumult 

of 
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of our passage, and of disguising our insignificancy 
by the dignity of huiry. 

The first weeh aftei our anival at Evgcm()S house 
was passed in leceiving visits fiom his neighbours, 
who ciowded about him with all the eagerness of be- 
nevolence ; some impatient to learn the news of the 
court and town, that they might be qualified by au- 
thentic information to dictate to the ruial politicians 
on the next bowling day ; others desirous of his in- 
terest to accommodate disputes, or of his advice in 
the settlement of theii fortunes and the marriage of 
their children. 

The civilities which he had received were soon 
to be returned ; and I passed some time with gi cat 
satisfaction in loving through the country, and 
viewing the seats, gardens, and plantations, which 
are scattered over it. My pleasure would indeed 
have been greater had I been sometimes alloived to 
wandei in a park oi wildeiness alone ; but to appear 
as the fiiend of Evgcnio was an honour not to be 
enjoyed without some inconveniencics : so much was 
every one solicitous foi my regard, that I could sel- 
dom escape to solitude, oi steal a moment fiom the 
emulation of complaisance, and the vigilance of offi- 
ciousness. 

In these i ambles of good neighbourhood, uc fre- 
quently passed by a house of unusual magnificence. 
While I had my cuiiosity yet distiacted among many 
novelties, it did not much attract my obseivation; 
but in a short time I could not forbear suiveying it 
' with particular notice ; foi the length of the wall 
which inclosed the gardens, the disposition of the 
shades that waved ovei it, and the canals of which 

1 could 
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I could obtain some glimpses through the trees from 
our own windows, gave me reason to expect more 
grandeur and beauty than I had yet seen in that pro- 
vince I therefore inquired, as we rode by>it, why 
w e never amongst our excursions, spent an hour where 
there was such an appearance of splendour and af 
fluence ^ JCugcmo told me that the seat which I so 
much admired was commonly called in the country 
the haunted hoiise^ and that no visits were paid there 
by any of the gentlemen whom I had yet seen As 
the haunts of incorporeal being® arc generally ruin 
ous neglected, and desolate, 1 easily conceived that 
there was something to be explained, and 'told him 
that I sujjposed it only fairy ground, on whith we 
might venture by daylight without danger Tlie 
danger says he is indeed only that of appearing to 
solicit the acquaintance of a man, with whom it is not 
possible to converse without infam), and who has 
driven from him, by his insoknce or malignity, tvtry 
human being who can live without him 

Our conversation was then accidentally interrupted, 
but my inquisitive humour being now in motion 
could not lest without a full account of this ncwlv 
discovered prodigy I was soon informed that the 
fine house and spacious gardens were haunted by 
squire Bliiiitci of whom it was veiy eisj to leain the 
character since nobody had legard for him suffi- 
uent to binder them from tclbng whatevci they could 
discover j i 

Squire Bluster is descended of an ancient family 
The estate which his ancestors had immemonally 
possessed was much augmented by Captain Bluster^ 
who saved under DiaKcxw the itign of Blmabelh 

and 
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and tlic Bhistcis, who were befoie onl) pett) gentk- 
meiij have from that time frequently u'pic^.ented the 
«hiie in pailiament, been chosen to pie^eiit ailch esses, 
and given laws at hunting-matches and laccs I’hey 
were eminently hospitable and populai, til! the 
fathei of this gentleman died of an election. His 
lady went to the grave soon aftei him, and left the 
he’ll, then only ten years old, to the caie of his 
giandniother, who w’ould not suffer him to be con- 
ti oiled, because she could not bear to hear him ciy ; 
and nevei sent him to school, because she was not 
able to live without his company. She taught him 
how'ever very early to inspect the stewaid’s accounts, 
to dog the butler fiom the cellai, and to catch the 
seivants at a junhet; so that he was at the age of 
eighteen a complete mastei of all tlie low'ci ai ts of 
domestic policy, had often on the load detected 
combinations betw'een the coachman and the ostlci, 
and procuied the dischaige of nineteen maids foi 
illicit coirespondence wnth cottagcis and char- 
ivomen. 

By the oppoitumties of paisimony w'hicli minority 
affords, and wdnch the piobity of his guaiduins had 
diligently improved, a veiy laige sum of money w-as 
accumulated, and he found hmiself, when he took 
his affaiis into ins own hands, the iichest man in 
the county. It has been long the custom of this 
family to celebiate the hen’s completion of his 
,lwenty-fii St year, by an entertainment, at which the 
house IS thiown open to all that aie inclined to entei 
it, and the whole piovince flocks togethei as to a 
goneial festivity. On this occasion young J3h(Ster 
exhibited the first tokens of his fiitiue cininence, by 

shaking 
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sinking Ins purse at m old gentleman ulijo had 
been the intimate friend of his father, ind offering 
to wager a greater sum than lie could afford to ven 
ture, a practice uith which he has, at one time or 
other, insulted e\ery freeholder within ten miles 
round him 

His nest acts of offence were committed in *i con 
tentious and spiteful vindication of the privileges of 
his manors, and a rigorous and relentless prosecution 
of every man that presumed to violate his game As 
he happens to hive no estate adjoining equal to 'his 
own his oppressions 'ire often borne without resist 
ance, for fear of a long suit, of which he delights 
to count the expense without the least solicitude 
ibout the ev ent , for he knows that where nothing 
but an honorar) right is contested, the poorer anta 
gonist must always suffer, whatever shall be the last 
decision of the law 

By the success of some of these disputes, he has 
so elated his insolence and by reflection upon the 
general hatred vvhich thej have brought upon him, 
so irritated his virulence that his whole life is spent 
in meditating or executing mischief It is his com 
mon piactice to procure his hedges to be broken m 
the night and then to demand satisfaction for da- 
mages which his grounds have suffered from his 
neighbours cattle An old widow was jesterday 
soliciting Hiigcnio to enable her to replevin her only 
cow then in the pound bj squire Blustct s order, who 
hid sent one of his agents to take advantage of hei 
cilamit) Hid jicrsuadc her to sell the con at an 
unclu latc He has diivcii i day labourer fiom Ins 
cottigc foi gathering blackberries in a hedge for 

In 
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his chiWien, and has now an old woman in the 
county gaol for a trespass which she committed, by 
coming into his giound to pick up acorns for her 
hog. 

Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. 
Distiess will fly to immediate lefuge, without much 
consideration of lemote consequences. Jihistcr has 
therefoie a despotic authority in many families, 
whom he has assisted, on pressing occasions, with 
larger sums than they can easily repay. The only 
visits that he makes aie to these houses of misfoi- 
tune, where he enters with the insolence of absolute 
command, enjoys the teiioins of the family, exacts 
theii obedience, riots at their chaige, and in the 
height of his joy insults the father with menaces, 
and the daughters with obscenity. 

He is of late somewhat less offensive; for one of 
his debtois, aftei gentle expostulations, by which he 
was only iiritated to giosser outrage, seized him by 
the sleeve, led him trembling into the court-yard, 
and closed the door upon him in a stoimy night. 
He took his usual revenge next morning by a wiit; 
but the debt was dischaiged by the assistance of Eu-‘ 
genio. 

It is his lule to suffei his tenants to owe him lent, 
because by this indulgence he secures to himself the 
powei of seizuie whenevei he has an inclination to 
amuse himself with calamity, and feast his eais with 
entreaties and lamentations. Yet as he is some- 
times capiiciously liberal to those whom he hap- 
pens to adopt as favourites, and lets his lands at a 
cheap late, his farms are never long unoccupied; 
and when one is mined by oppicssion, the possibi- 
lity 
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Ijty of better fortune quickly lures another to suppl) 
Ins place 

Such IS the life of squire Bluster a man in whose 
powei fortune has Uberally placed the means of 
happiness but who has defeated all her gifts of then 
end by the depravity of his mmd He is wealth) with 
out followers, he is magnificent without witnesses 
he has birth without alliance and influence without 
dignity His neighbours scorn him as -a brute his 
dependants dread him as an oppressor , and he Ins 
only the gloomy comfort of reflecting that if he is 
hated, he is likewise feared 

I am, S I R, &c 


Vaculus 
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Numb. 143. 'J’u a ' i ,.////// 30, IJ.jl- 

Ifoi cal conncutn Tfiuvi 

rurlnls nuilnta rolunhn llor 

Lest when t!ic birds tbeir \nnous colmir» rlaitn, 

Stripp’d of his stolen pride, tlu crov forlorn 

Should stand the lmij:liter ot the publit scorn Tr wr is 

A mong the innmneiahle pi.ictices h) uliich 
inteiest oi ciny hate taught those uho live 
upon Iiteiary fame to (hstuib each otlici at then an) 
banquets, one of tlie most common is the charge of 
plagiaiism "When the esvcelience of a neu com- 
position can no longer be contested, and mahee is 
compelled to give way to the unamimU of applause, 
theie is yet this one expedient to be tned, by uhich 
the authoi may be degiaded, though Ins work be 
leverenced , and the excellence which we cannot ob- 
scure, may be set at such a distance as not to o\er- 
pow^ei our fainter lustie 

This accusation is dangeious, because, even when 
it IS false, it may be sometimes uiged w'lth piobabi- 
lity. jBuiyeie declares, that we aie come into the 
w'orld too late to produce any thing new, that nature 
and life aie pie-occupied, and that desciiption and 
sentiment have been long exhausted It is indeed 
certain, that whoevei attempts any common topick, 
will find unexpected coincidences of his thoughts 
with those of othei writeis , nor can the nicest judg- 
ment alw'ays distinguish accidental similitude from 

artful 
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artful iinit-it on Tlieie is Ukeuise a common stoci 
of nnige« a settled mode of arrangement and a 
btitcn track of tiansition, which all authors suppose 
tlienisehes at hbcrt} to use, and winch produce the 
resemblance geneially ohseivable among contempo 
rnies So that in books which best deserve the 
name of originals there is little new beyond the 
disposition of mateiiaK already provided, the same 
ideas and combinations of ideas have been long m 
the possession of other hands , and, by restoring to 
every man Ins own, as the jRomans must liave re 
turned to their cots from the possession of the world 
so the most inventive and feitile genius would reduce 
his folios to a few pagei> Yet the author wlio imi- 
tates his predecessors oiil) by furmslnng himself with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the same general 
magazine of literature can with little moit pro 
pnety be leproached as a plagiai), than the architect 
can be censmed as a mean copier of Angelo oi 
because he digs his marble from tlie same quarr), 
squares Ins stones by the same art, and unites them 
in columns of the same oideis 

hlany subjects fall under the consideration of an 
authoi which, being limited by nature can admit 
only of slight and accidental diversities All deli 
unions of the same thing must be nearlj the same , 
and descriptions, which are definitions of a more 
lax and fanciful kind must always have in some de 
gree that resemblance to each othei wbicb they all 
have to their object Different poets describing 
the spring or the sea would mention the zephjrs 
and the flowers the billows and the rocks, reflect 
ing on human life, tlie> vvould, without anj com 

mmncation 
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muiiication of opinions, lament the clcceitfnlness of 
hope, the fiigacity of pleasine, the fiagility of beauty, 
and the frequency of calamity; and foi palliatives 
of these incuiable misciies, the} would concur in 
recommending kindness, temperance, caution, and 
fortitude 

When theiefore there are found in and 

Horace two similai passages : 


lias till criint arlcs 

Parccre suhjcclis, ct dcbdlarc <!uperhns 

Vino 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free 
These arc imperial arts, and worthy thee 

DpaI)r^. 

Imperct beUantc prior, jaccnlem 


Lems vt hosicm 

Hon 

Let CiBsnr spread his conquests fai. 

Less pleas’d to triumph than to spare 



it is suiely not necessary to suppose with a late ciitick, 
that one is copied fiom the other, since neither 
Virgil nor Horace can be supposed ignorant of the 
common duties of humanity, and the virtue of mode- 
ration in success. 

Cace;o and Ovid have on very diffeient occasions 
remarked how little of the honoui of a victory be- 
longs to the general, when his soldieis and his for- 
tune have made their deductions; yet why should 
Ovid be suspected to have owed to Tally an observa- 
tion which pel haps occuis to eveiy man that sees or 
hears of military glories ? 

Tally obseives of Achilles, that had not Homer 
w'ritten, his valour had been without praise. 
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Nm JhasiUa exUlisset ^den iutnvbis ijm corpus cjus coiifexern^^ 
nomm ejui obrmisct 

Unless the Iliad hid been published hw name had been lost m 
the tomb tliat covered hjs body 

Horace tells us with more energy that there were 
brave men befoie the warn of Tro^ but they acre loat 
m oblivion for of a poet 

i'uere fonts ante /Igamemnona 
MuUi sed amnes tW«cAi^iKa6ttcs ' 

Urgeniur ignotiqiie longd 
JVocte carenl quia loli? sacro 

Before greit /f^flincranoji teign d 
Reign d kings as grcit as he and bn\c 
\\ liose huge imbttion s now contain d 
In the small compiss of a grove 
In endless night they sleep unwept unknown 
No bard hid they to m^ike all time their own Francis 

Tulfy inquires, in the same oiation, \vh) but for 
fame, ue disturb a short life with go many faliguts ^ 

t 

Quid est quod tn hoc tarn €Xt"uo rtla curriculo el iam hreii ian 
iis nos in lahoribus ejercenmuj 

Why in so small i circuit of life should employ ourselves in 
so many fitigues ’ , ^ 

Horace inquiies m the same inaniiei, ^ 

Quid Vreviforlts iarul(tmxiT<et<i 

tniv do ue aim with cigci Strife, 

At things beyond the mark of life ? i FniiciS 

when our life is of so short duration, why we form 
such numerous designs^ But //o?«c£?, as well as 
aoL in c '^dUij 
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Tvlly, might discover that records are needful to pie- 
seive the memory of actions, and that no recoids were 
so durable as poems ; either of them might find out 
that life is short, and that we consume it in unnecessary 
labour. 

There aie other floweis of fiction so widely scat- 
tered and so easily ciopped, that it is scarcely just to 
tax the use of them as an act by which any particular 
writer is despoiled of his garland i for they may be 
said to have been planted by the ancients in the open 
road of poetry foi the accommodation of their suc- 
cessois, and to be the right of every one that has ait 
to pluck them without injuiing theii colours or their 
fiagiaiice. The passage of Orpheus to hell, with the 
recovery and second loss of Eurydice^ have been 
described aftei Boetius by Pope, in such a manner as 
might justly leave him suspected of imitation, were not 
the images such as they might both have derived from 
more ancient wiiteis. 


Qxioe sontes agitant metu 
Ultrices sceleruvi detB 
Jam mastce lacrifxms madent. 

Non Ixionmm capiU 
Velox picecipitaf rota 

The powTs of vengeance, while they hear. 

Touch’d with compassion, drop a tear 
Ixion's rapid wheel is bound. 

Fix’d in attention to the sound F Lewis. 


Tliy stone, O Sysiphii'i, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel. 

And the pale spectres dance ’ 

Tlie furies sink upon their iron beds 


Tandem, 
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Tandem tincmttri arhter ' i' * 

Umbrarvm mfserans 
Donemus comitetnxiio 
^ Emtam carmine conju^em 

Subdu d at length /W/V pitying monarch cry d ^ 

The song re^\arding let us yield the bride F Levi is 

He sung and Hell tomented 
7^ hear the poets pra\er 
Stern Proserpine relented 
And ga\e him back the fair 

Heu noctis prope iermutot 
Orpheus Eurjdicen tuam 
I idit perdidit occulit 

Nor yet the golden lerge ot diy begun 
^ Wien Orpheus her unhappy lord 
Eurydiee to life restord 

At once beheld and lost and was undone F Lebis 

But soon too soon the lover turns his eyes 
Again she falls again she dies she dies ’ 

No writer can be fully convicted of imitation, except 
there is a concurrence of more resemblance than can 
be imagined to have happened hy chance, as where 
the same ideas are conjoined without any natural 
senes or necessary coherence, or where not only the 
thought but the words are copied Thus it can 
scarcely be doubted that in the first of the following 
passages Pope remembered Owcf, and that in the 
second he copied Crashaw 

Sape pater dtxit stadium ^id tnaUle lenias ^ 

Mceontdes nullas ipse rebquit opcf—— - 
Sponte sud carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos 
El quod conahar scrtbere tertus erat Oyio 

C 2 
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Qmtj quit tills barren tiaile, my father cried , 

Ev’n Homer left no riches when he died 
In veise spontaneous flow’d my native strain. 

Forc’d by no sweat or labour of the brain F Lfu is 

1 left no calling for this idle trade j 
No duly broke, no father di'^obey’d , 

While yet a cliild^ ere )et a fool to fame, 

I lisp’d m numbcis, for the numbers came Porn 

'Plus ])lain floor. 

Believe me, reader, can say more 
Tlian many a bra\ cr marble can, 

Heie lies a truly honest man CiiAsiuu 

This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 

May truly say. Here lies an honest man Porr 

Conceits, oi tliouglits not immediately impressed by 
sensible objects, or necessaiily aiising fiom the coali- 
tion oi comparison of common sentiments, may be with 
great justice suspected whenevei they aie found a se- 
cond time. Thus Walla piobably owed to Gioinn^ 
an elegant compliment : 

Here lies the learned Savil’<! heir. 

So early w'lse, and lasting fair. 

That none, except hei vcais they told. 

Thought her a child, or thought hei old i rn 

Unica lux scech, geinloris gloiia, nemo 
Quern pnerum, nemo creduUt esse senem Gkop 

The age’s miiacle, his father’s joy ’ 

Noi old you wou’d pionounce him, nor a boy 

F Llwis. 

And Pno7' was indebted foi a pietty illustiation to 
Alhynis poetical histoiy of Haiiy the Seventh. 


For 
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For nought but light ibelf, itself can sliow 
And onij Kings can write what King^ can do 

Alleym: 


\Qur musicks power jourmusick must disclose, 

For what light is tis only light that showi Pnion 

And with yet more cert'tinty may the some writer 
be censured, for endeavouring the clandestine appro 
prntion of a thought which he borrowed, surely with 
out thinking himself disgraced, from in epigram of 
PlalQ 

Ty ITa^iv to xani*tf imi - nj ftei- 
Oux e5 Xw, 6n} S TfV vapos, y hrap-ai ‘ 

renus talc my votuc glass 

' Since I am not whit I wis , 

tVhit from this diy I shall bi* 

J enus Ictmchcverscc 

As not every instance of similitude can be considered 
as a proof of imitation, so not every imitation ought to 
be stigmatized as plagiarism The adoption of a noble 
sentiment, or the insertion of a borrowed ornament, 
imy sometimes di play so much judgment ns will al 
most compensate for invention and an infenour genius 
may,, without any imputation of serviht) pursue the 
path of the ancients, provided he declines to tread in 
their footsteps 
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Numb. 144. S vTuiiDAy, Aiigtist 3, 1751. 


Daphmdi'! at cum 

Frcgisti ct cahimo:> qua: tu, •pen crsc Mcnalca, 

Lt atm udi^ti pucro donatn, duIcLas , 

Lt SI non ahqua jiocuisse'<, mortuus esifi Vine 

The bow of Vaplitnt and the shafts }ou broke , 

When the fair bov receiv’d the gift of right , 

And but foi miscliief, you hud d3'’d for sjiitc Dm m s 

TT is impossible to mingle in conversation without 
■ obseivuig the difiiculty with which a new name 
maltes its way into the woild. The fust appearance 
of excellence unites multitudes against it , unexpected 
opposition lises up on every side; the celebrated 
and the obscuie join in the confedeiac) ; subtlety fui- 
nishes arms to impudence, and invention leads on 
ciedulity. 

The stiength and unanimity of this alliance is 
not easily conceived. It might be expected that 
no man should sufFei his heait to be inflamed with 
malice, but by injuiies; that none should busy 
himself in contesting the pretensions of anothei, 
but when some light of his own was involved in 
the question ; that at least hostilities, commenced 
without cause, should quickly ceases that the aimies 
of malignity should soon dispeise, when no com- 
mon iiitcicsL could be found to hold them logethci ; 

’ and 
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nnd that the attack upon a rising; cinneter should be 
left to those uho had sointthing to hope or fear from 
the event 

The liazardb of tho»c that aspire to eminence 
would be much diminished if the) had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter Tiieir enemies 
would then be few and, what is }et of greater im 
portance, would bt known But what caution is 
sufficient to ward off the blows of invisiblt assailant^ 
or what force can stand against uninterrupli-d attacks 
and a continual succession of enemies ’ Vet such is 
the state of tlie world, that no sooner can nnj man 
emerge from the crow d, and fiv. the C) cs of tht publick 
upon him, than he stands as a mark to the arrows of 
lurking calumny, and rtecues in the tumult of hosli 
lit} from distant and from naniLless hands, wounds 
not aluajs c isy to be cured 

It IS probable that (he onset against the candid itca 
for renown is originally incited b> those uho im iginc 
themselves in dangcrof siifTuinghy'thcirsuccess, but 
wben war is once declared aolimtecrs flod to the 
standard multitudes follow the camp onl} for want 
of emplojiiient, and fl}ing squadrons are disjicrscd to 
ever) part, so pleased with an opportunit) of nils 
chief that the) tod without prospect of prust, and 
pillage without hope of profit 

When any man liu> endeavoured to deserve 
distinction he will he surprised to Iiear himself 
censured where he could not expect to have been 
named he will find the utmost aenrnon) of ma 
lice among those whom he never could have of 
fended 

As Uicie aic to be found m Uicscivicc of envy nun 

of 
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if cveiy dlveisity of temper and degree of undeistand- 
[ig, calumny is diffused by all aits and methods of 
lopagation. Nothing is too gross or too lefined, 
DO'ciuelor too tiifling, to he piactised; veiy little 
egaid is had to the lules of honouiable hostility, but 
veiy weapon is accounted lawful, and those that 
annot make a tin ust at life are content to keep them* ^ 
elves in play with petty malevolence, to tease with 
eeble blows and impotent distuibance. 

But as the industiy of obseivation has divided the 
cost miscellaneous and confused assemblages into 
iiopei classes, and langcd the insects of the siim- 
nei, that torment us with then drones or stings, by 
heii several tubes; the peisccutois of meiit, not-* 
i^ithstanding their numbeis, may be likewise com- 
nodiously distinguished into Roarers, Whispcieis, 
,nd Model ators. 

The Roarei is an enemy rathei teiiible than dan- 
;eious. He has no othei qualification foi a clmm- 
uon of contioversy than a haidened fiont and stiong 
oice Having seldom so much desiie to confute as 
0 silence, he depends lather upon vocifeiation than 
-igument, and has veiy little care to adjust one 
lait of his accusation to another, to pieseive dc- 
;cncy in his language, or piobabihty in his naiia- 
ives. He has always a stoie of lepioachful epi- 
hets and contemptuous appellations, leady to be 
iioduced as occasion may lequiie, which by con*- 
tant use he pouis out vvath lesistless volubility. If 
he wealth of a tiadei is mentioned, he without he- 
itation devotes him to bankiuptcy ; if the beauty 
nd elegance of a lady be commended, he w^ondcis 
ow the town can fall in love with lustick defoimity; 

if 
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if a ntn^ pcifomnncc of {^niu« Inppcns to lie ccic 
brated bt pronounces tbc writer n boptU^^s idioi, 
wiiliout knowledge of books or Jifi, and without the 
«mUr«Hiuhng b) which U imui be acquired Ilis 
cxaggeritioh« ni\ giiurnH) without cni*cl ujnin IIio^jc 
\ bom be coinjitls to hnr them , and thougli it wiU 
soim. lines hipiH.!! tint the timorous are nwtd hj Ins 
MoUncv, ami tin. crc<Udous mislalc Ins ctiufultncc 
for knowKdgt, )lI tin opinions whitli hueiulnvours 
to supprtss soon nciner tlwir fonmrMrxngtli, as tin. 
trees lint bend to ibe Umpeslcatt themsthes apm 
ulicn its fora is psst 

'JliL IVhispcnr is mori chngerous IK cisilr 
gains attention li) a soft address, and mites nirio 
fcitv bv an air of iniportana As scents art not to 
be made cheap hv proini<cnoii5 puhhcalion, he 
calh a select nudnnec about bim, and gntifies 
tlnir soml) with an apjkinnCL of trint b) tom 
imimeatiitp Ins mielhgina m a low \oicc Of the 
indcr he c-m tell tint, though he sctins to manage 
an cNtenMic tomnnrtc, and talivs in high terms 
of the funds, set his wcaUh is not equal to his rt* 
put ilion , he h tf lately suflered much h) an CNpcn 
sue project, and had a gre iter sh il-c than is ncl now 
ledgei! in the rich ship that perished b) tin storm 
Of the U iiity lie 1ms Imlt to i-aj, but that llnj who 
see Inr in i morning do not diseo\er nil those graces 
whicli are ndinired m the Pari Of the writer he 
afririns with great cirtunt), that though tin excel 
leine of the work he iiicoiitest dile, he tnii ehum 
hut i small jmrt of the reputation, tint be owed 
most of tile images iiul sentiments to a secret friend , 
and that the aecuraey ' and equalit) of the stjle w la 

jiroduced 
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pi'oduced by the successive coirection of the chief 
,ci iticks of the; age. 

,,Ascveiy one is < pleased with imagining that he 
knows something not yet commonly divulged, 
seciet history easily .gains credit ; but it is for the 
most pait believed only while it ciiculates in whis- 
pcis ; and when once it is openly told, is openly 
confuted 

The most peimcious enemy is the man of Mo- 
del ation Without intciest in the question, oi 

any motive but honest curiosity, this impaitial and 
zealous inquiiei aftei tiuth is leady to heai eithei 
side, and always disposed to kind interpictations 
and favourable opinions. He hath heard the 
tradei’s affaiis lepoited with gieat vaiiation, and, 
aftei a diligent compaiison of the evidence, con- 
cludes it piobable that the splendid superstiuctuie of 
business being oiiginally built upon a narrow basis, 
has lately been found to tottei ; but between dila- 
toiy payment and bankiuptcy theie is a gieat di- 
stance; many mei chants have suppoi ted themselves 
by expedients foi a time, without any final injuiy to 
their cieditois ; and what is lost by one adventuie 
may be lecoveied by anothei. He believes that a 
young lady pleased with admii ation, and desiious to 
make peifect what is aheady excellent, may heighten 
hei dial ms by aitificial impiovements, but surely 
most of her beauties must be genuine, and who can 
say that he is wholly what he endeavouis to appeal ^ 
The author he knows to be a man of diligence, who 
pcihaps does not spaikle with the fire of Homci , but 
has the judgihent to discovei-his owm deficiencies, and 
to siqtpl) them by the help of otheis, and, in hi'- opi- 
nion, 
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njon rnodcstj is a qinlity so nninblt niul rare, tli it it 
ought to find i p'ltron whereierit ippnrs and may 
justl) be prcfeirtd bj tlic. public! sufirnge to petulant 
wit and ostentatious litenture 

He who tliiis discoiers fillings with unwillingness, 
and e'ctenuates the fnilts wlnth cannot be denied, puts 
an end at once to doubt or aindicalion, his hearers 
repose upon Ins candour and ^enelt}, ind admit tlie 
charge wathout dlow mg the excuse 

Such are tlie arts bj which the cinious tbc idle 
the peevish and the thoughtless, obstruct that worth 
which the) cannot equal, and b) artifices thus cas), 
sordid, and detestable is mdnsirv defe ited, beauty 
blasted, and'genius depressed ' 
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l^on, SI pnorrs Mtcontus tend 
Series Ilnmcrits, Vindanac Intent, 

Ccfpqite & Alcan ntmaccs 

Stestdionrjuc gmics Camccncc^ Hon 

AViiat though the Muse her Jlomcr thrones 
High above all the immortal quire , 

Nor Pimhirs raplurts she disowns. 

Nor hides the jilaintnc Oenn l)re 
Alceciis strikes the tyrant’s soul with drc.ul. 

Nor jet IS grave Stcsichorits unread 1 n \ncis 

I T is allowed that vocations and employments of 
® ’least dignity are of the most appaicnt use; that 
the meanest artisan oi manufactuicr contiibutes more 
to the accommodation of life, than the profound 
scholar and aigumentative theorist; and that the 
puhlick would suffer less piesent inconvenience fiom 
the banishment of philosophers than fioin the extinc- 
tion of any common tiade. 

Some have been so foicibly struck with this obsci- 
vation, that they have, in the first warmth of then 
chscovei)^ thought it leasonable to altei the common 
distribution of dignity, and ventuied to condemn 
mankind of univeisal ingiatitude. Foi justice exacts, 
that those by whom we aie most benefited should 
be most honouied. And what laboui can be moie 
useful than that which piocuies to families and com- 
munities those necessaiies which supply the wants of 

natuie. 
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nature, ortliosecomcnienciesbywlncli ease, secunly, 
and elegance, are conferred 

Tins IS one of tlie innumenble theones which the 
first attempt to reduce them into practice certainly 
dcstro)s If we estimate dignity hy immediate use- 
fulness agriculture is undoubtedly the first and noblest 
science, )etvve see the plough driven the clod broken 
tlie manure spread the seeds scattered, and the har 
V eat reaped by men whom those that feed upon their 
industry will never be persuaded to admit into the 
same rank with heroes, or with sages , and who 
after all the confessions which truth may extort in 
favour of their occupation, must be content to fill up 
the lowest class of the commonvvenlth, to form the 
base of the pyramid of subordination and he buned 
in obscurity themselves, while they support all that 
IS splendid, conspicuous, or exalted 
, It will be found upon a closer inspection, that this 
part of the conduct of mankind is by no means con * 
trary to reason or equity Remuneratorj honours 
are propoitioned at'once to the usefulness and diffi- 
culty of 'performances, and are properly adjusted by 
coinpauson of the mental and corporeal abilities, 
whicli thej appear to employ That work, how- 
ever neceasarj which is carried on only bj muscular 
strength and manual dextentj n not of equal esteem 
in tlie consideration of lational beings vvath the tasks 
that exeicise the intellectual powers and require the 
active vigour of imagination or the gradual and labo 
nous investigations of leason 

The merit of all manual occupations seems to 
teiminate in the inventor, and surely the first ages 
cannot be charged with ingratitude, »mce those who 

civilized 
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civilized barbaiians, and taught them how to secuie 
themselves fiom cold and hungei, were numbeied 
amongst theii deities. But these arts once disco - 
veied by philosophy, and facilitated by expeiience, 
aie afterwaids practised with veiy little assistance 
from the faculties of the soul ; nor is any thing neces- 
saiy to the legular dischaige of these inferioi duties, 
beyond that rude obseivation which the most sluggish 
intellect may piactise, and that industiy which the 
stimulations of necessity natinally enforce 

Yet though the refusal of statues and panegyrick 
to those who employ only their hands and feet in the 
seivice of mankind may be easily justified, I am far 
from intending to incite the petulance of pride, to 
justify the superciliousness of grandeur, or to intei- 
cept any pait of that tenderness and benevolence, 
which, by the piivilege of theii common nature, one 
may claim from another. 

That it would be neither wise nor equitable to dis- 
couiage the husbandman, the labourer, the minei, or 
the smith, is geneially granted ; but there is anothei 
race of beings equally obscure and equally indigent, 
who, because then usefulness is less obvious to vul- 
gar appiehensions, live unrewaided and die unpitied, 
and who have been long exposed to insult without a 
defender, and to censuie without an apologist 

The authois of London weie foimeily computed by 
Swift at seveial thousands, and theie is not any rea- 
son for suspecting that their number has decreased. 
Of these only a veiy few can be said to pioduce, or 
endeavour to produce, new ideas, to extend any prin- 
ciple of science, or giatify the imagination with any 
uncommon tiain of images or contexture of events ; 
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the lest, however laborious, however arrogant, can 
only be considered as the drudges of the pen thej 
manufacturers of literature, who have set up for au 
thors, either with or without a regular initiation, and ’ 
like other artificers, have no other care than to de ^ 
livei their tale of wares at the stated time d if 
It has been formerly imagined that he who in 
tends the entertainment or instruction of others 
must feel in himself some peculiar impulse of ge 
nius that he must watch the happy minute in 
which his natural fire is excited m which his mrnd 
IS elevated with nobler sentiments, enlightened vnth 
clearer views and invigorated with strongei compre 
hension that he must carefully select his thoughts 
and polish his expressions , and animate his efforts 
with the hope of raising a monument of learning ' 
which neither time nor envy shall be able to de 
stroy f ' 

But the authors whom I am now endeavouring to 
recommend have been too long hackneyed xn the ways 
of men to indulge the chimencal ambition of itrtnrtor- 
tality, they have seldom any claim to the trade 6f 
writing but that they have tried some other without 
success, they perceive no pirticular summons to 
composition, except the sound of the clock they 
have no other rule than the law or the fashion foi 
admitting their thoughts or rejecting them and 
about the opinion of postenty they have little solici 
tude, for their pioductions are seldom intended to re- 
main in the world longer than a week ' 

That such authors are not to be rewarded with 
praise is evident since nothing can be admired when 
it ceases to exist but surely though they cannot 

aspire 
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tion, at least to withhold it. His enemies may in- 
dulge tlieir pride by aiiy negligence, and gratify 
theii malice by quiet neutiality. They that could 
never have injured a chaiactei by invectives, may 
combine to annihilate it by silence ; as the women 
of Home thieatened to put an end to conquest and 
dominion, by supplying no chikhen to the common- 
wealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a work 
intended to buist upon mankind with unexpected 
Justie, and withdraw the attention of the learned 
world fiom eveiy othei contioversy or inquiry, he 
is seldom contented to wait long without the enjoy- 
ment of his new praises. With an imagination full of 
his own impoitance, he walks out like a monaich in 
disguise to leain the various opinions of his readers. 
Prepaied to feast upon admiration ; composed to en- 
counter censures without emotion ; and determined 
not to suffer his quiet to be injuied by a sensibility 
too exquisite of praise or blame, but to laugh with 
equal contempt at vain, objections and injudicious 
commendations, he enters the places of mingled con- 
versation, sits down to his tea in an obscure comer, 
and, while he appears to examine a file of antiquated 
journals, catches the conversation of the whole room. 
He listens, but hears no mention of his book, and 
therefore supposes that he has disappointed his cuii- 
osity by delay ; and that as men of learning would 
naturally begin their conversation with such a won- 
derful novelty, they had digressed , to other ^ subjects 
before his aiiival. The company disperses, and then 
places are supplied by others equally ignorant, or 
equally careless. The same expectation; hurries him 
' to 
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to nnotlier phcf* from uliicli ihe same th'^nppoint 
ment drives liim soon aw*\v HiS iinpitiencL then 
grons Moicnt nnil tumultuous, he nnges over the 
touTi uith restless ciiriositj, and Iienrs in one quarter 
of 1 cnclvLt match, in another of a pich pochtt , is 
told by some of an unexpected b inbniptc) , b) others 
of 1 turtle-fenst , ij> sometimes provolad by irnpor 
tunate inquiries after the white bear, and sometimes 
with praises of llic dancing dog, be is afterwards 
entreated to give Ins judgment upon n w'Sger about 
the height of the Afonument, invited to set a foot 
race in the adjacent viH'igcs, desired to read n lu 
chcrous advertisement, or consulted about the most 
efiectunl method of mahing inquir) after a fivountt 
cat The whole world is busied m nlhirs, winch 
lie tilings below tlie notice of reasonable creatures/ 
and which are nevertheless sulTicicnt to withdraw oil 
regard from Ins 1 ibours and Ins merits ’ ' 

He resolves at last to viohlc Ins own modcstj, and 
to recall tlic talkers from tlieir foil) b) an inquiry 
after Ininsclf He' finds even out provided uilli 
an answer, one has seen the work advertised hut 
never met with an) that had read it, another Ins 
been so often impo td upon by «Tpccious titles that 
be never bu)S a bool till its characltr iv established 
a third wonders vvlmt^ny man can hope to produce^ 
after so many WTittrs of greater eminence , the next 
has inquired after the author, but can bear no oc 
count of bini/ and Iberefort’suspecils the name to be 
fictitibus ,^anil another knows Imn to be a man con 
demned by indigence to’ write too frequentl) what 
he does not Understand 

D 2 Many 
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A'lany ate the consolations with which the unhappy 
authoi endeavouis to allay his vexation, and fortify his 
patience He has wiitten with too little indulgence to 
the .undei standing of common readeis , he has fallen 
upon an age m which solid knowledge, and delicate re- 
finement, have giien way to a low merriment, and idle 
buftooileiy, and theiefoie no writer can hope for di- 
stinction, who has any highei pm pose than to raise 
laughtei. He finds that his enemies, such as superi- 
ority will always raise, have been industiious, while his 
peiformance was in the piess, to vilify and blast it ; 
and that the booksellei, whom he had resolved to en- 
rich, has livals that obstruct the circulation of his 
copies. He at last leposes upon the consideration, that 
the noblest works of learning and genius have always 
madetheii way slowly against ignoiance and prejudice; 
and that reputation, which is never to be lost, must be 
gradually obtained, as animals of longest life aie ob- 
served not soon to attain their full stature and stiength 
, By such arts of voluntary delusion does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own unimpoitance from 
himself. It is long before we are convinced of the 
small propoition wdiich every individual bears to the 
collective body of mankind ; or learn how few can 
be interested in the fortune of any single man ; how 
little vacancy is left in the w^orld foi any new object 
of attention , to how small extent the brightest blaze 
of merit can be spread amidst the mists of business 
and of folly ; and how soon it is clouded by the in- 
tervention of other novelties. Not only the writer 
of books, but the commandei of armies, and the 
deliverer of nations, will easily outlive all noisy and 

popular 
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popular reputation , lie imj be celebrated for n 
time by the publicK \mcc but diis 'notions and his 
name mil soon be considered as remote nnd umfTect 
mg and be rarel} mentioned but by tho*!e whose al 
lianee gwes them some sanity to’gratify by frequent 
comrricmoration 

It seems not to be sufilcicntly considered b6u little 
renown car\ be admitted in the world ' Maid md are 
kept perpetually busy diy Ibcir fears or ^desires' nnd 
lia\c not more leisure from tbcir own airuirs than to 
acquaint 'themsehes with the aceidents of the tor 
rent day Engaged in contn^ing sonic refuge from 
calamity, or m ahortemng the way to some new pos*> 
session, they seldom suffer their thoughts to wander 
to the past or future, none hut a feu ‘.ohtaiy sliidtnts 
baae leisure to inquire into the claims of alieieiit 
heroes or sages, and mints whieh’ hoped to range 
01 cr kingdoms and coutments, shrink at list into 
cloisters or colleges ’ ’ 

' Nor IS it certain that cicn of these darl nnd 
narrow habitations, these last retreats of>falm, the 
possession will he long kept’ OF men deiolcd'tO 
literature, very few extend ihcir views bcyoiul^some 
particular seicnce, ind the greater part seldom ill 
quire, even m their own profession^ fur any aiithors’ 
but those uliom tlic present mode of study hippeiis 
to force upon their notice , they desire not to'fill their 
minds with unfashionable knowledge but content 
edly resign to oblivion those books which they now 
find censured or neglected 

Tlic hoj)c of fame *15 iiecc‘'Sarily eonnected with 
such considerations as must ibalt the tudoui of con 
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fidcnce, and lepicss the vigour of pin suit. Who- 
ever claims renown fioin any kind of excellence, 
expects to fill the place which is now possessed by 
anothei ; for theie aic alieady names of every class 
sufficient to employ all that uill clesiic to remembei 
them ; and suiely he that is pushing his predecessors 
into the gulf of obscurity, cannot but sometimes sus- 
pect, that he must himself sink in like manner, and, 
as he stands upon the same precipice, besueptauay 
with the same violence. 

It sometimes happens, that fame begins when life 
is at an end ; but far the greatci nuinbei of candi- 
dates for applause ha\e owed their reception in the 
'woild to some favouiablc casualties, and have there- 
fore immediately sunk into neglect, when death 
shipped them of theii casual influence, and ncithei 
fortune nor pationagc operated in their fa\oui. 
Among those who have better claims to icgnid, the 
honour paid to their mciiioiy is commonly propor- 
tionate to the reputation which the)' eiijo}ed m theii 
lives, though still glowing faintei, as it is at a greatei 
distance from the fust emission ; and since il is so dif- 
ficult to obtain the notice of conlcinjioiaiies, hou little 
is it to be hoped fiom futuic times ^ What can merit 
effect by its own force, uhen the help of ait oi friend- 
ship can scaicely suppoit it.^ 
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Numb 147 Tuesid iii , j4h£Hs^ ll, 1751 

lit ‘-'I I! 

^ Tu mkii iniltd dices faciesie Aliiiend Hor 

{1 ' ' 

— \ou are of too quick a sight 

Not to discern which « ly \OMr t dent lies Roscoji ion 

I 

1 7o the lUMBLEU 

> SIR ' J ' ‘ 

A S lutlt thing<; grotv great b) contnunl at-timluh 
'tioiijt I hope jou uiH not thmiv tlie dignity of 
)our chancter impaired by an account of a ludicrous 
persenition, winch though it pioduced no Seferies of 
horror or of ruiOj yet, by incessnnt importuni'y of 
vexation, weirs nwny my Iiippmcss, and consumes 
those years which nature seems particulaily to llave 
assigned to cheerfulne s, in silent adMeiy and helpless 
resentment i ’ ' 

I am the eldest son of n gentleman wlio hating 
inherited a laige estitc from his ancestois, md feel 
mg no desire either to increase or lessen it hal* fioin 
the time of his marriage generally resided at his own 
seat, where, by diuding his time among tlie duties 
of a father a master, and a in igistratc the study of 
literature, and the oftiees of civility, he finds me ms to 
rid himself of the diy, avitliout any of those amuse 
ments, which all those witli whom nij residence m 
this place has made me acquainted think necessary to 
lighten tlic burtlicn of existence '' 
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'\^^ien my age made me capable of instruction, my 
father prevailed upon a gentleman, long known at 
Oxford foi the extent of his learning and purity of 
his manners, to undeitake my education. The re- 
gal d with which I saw him tieated, disposed me to 
considei his insti notions as impoitant, and I there- 
fore soon foimed a habit of attention, by which I 
made veiy quick advances in dilfeient kinds of leain- 
ing, and heard, peihaps too often, veiy flatteiing 
compaiisons of my own pioficiency with that of 
otheis, either less docile by natuie, oi less happily 
forwaided by instruction. I was caressed by all that 
exchanged visits with my fathei ; and as young men 
are with little difficulty taught to judge favourably of 
themselves, began to think that close application was 
no longer necessary, and that the time was now come 
when I was at libeity to lead only foi amusement, 
and was to receive the lewaidof my fatigues in piaise 
and admiiatioii. 

While I was thus banqueting,, upon my own pei- 
fections, and longing m seciet to escape fiom tutor- 
age, my father’s bi other came fiom London to pass 
a summei at his native place. A lucrative employ- 
ment which he possessed, and a fondness foi the con- 
veisation and diveisions of the gay part of mankind, 
had so long kept him from luial excuisions, that I 
had never seen him since my infancy. My cuiiosity 
was theiefoie stiongly excited by the hope of ohseiv- 
ing,a .chaiactei more neaily, .which I had hitheito 
levcienced only at a distance. 

kjom all private and intimate conveisation, I ivas 
long * withheld by the peipetual confluence of 
visitants with whom the hist ncivs of my uncle’s 
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arnval crowded the house, but \ns amply’ rccom 
pensed by stung an exact and punctilious practice 
of the arts of a courlier, in all the stratagems of en- 
dearment, the gradations of respect, and varmtiona 
of courtes) I remarked with what justice of distn 
bution he divided his talk to a Uide urcle, ujtli 
•what address he olfertd to oef) man an occasion of 
indulging some favourite topick, or disphjing some 
particnhr attommuit , the judgment wiili winch he 
regulated his inquincs after iIil absent and tlie care 
with which he showed alt the companions of his early 
jearshow strongl) they were infixed in his memorj, 
by the mention of past incidents, and the recital of 
puerile I indnesses,t dangers, and frdheks I soon 
discovered that he possessed some science of gracious 
ncSs and attraction which books had not taught, and 
of which neither I nor myfatlicr h id an) knowledge > 
ihat he had the power of obliging thosd vvtiom he did 
not benefit , tlmt he diHused upon his cursor) he 
haviour ondftnost trifling actions, u gloss ofsoftijess 
«nd delicacy b) which every one ^ w is da7zled, and 
that, by some occult method of captivation, he am 
mated 'the timorous, softened the supercilious, and 
opened the reserved I could not but repine at the 
inelegance of my own manners, whieh left me no 
hopes but not to offend and at the inefiicaej of rus 
tick benevolence, which gamed Uo friends but by leal 
service , i 

My uncle saw (he venWition with which I caught 
evciy accent of his voice and vvatclicd'tvcry motion 
ofhis’hand, and the awknard^diligencc with which 
I endeavoured to imitate Ins tmbrlcc 'of fondness, 
and his how of itspcct He vv is, like othtis, ta&ily 
' flittcied 
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flcitteied by an imitatoi by whom he could not fcai 
ever to be ilvalled, and lepald my assiduities with 
compliments and piofessions. Oui fondness was so 
incieased by a mutual endeavour to please each other, 
that when he letinned to London^ he declaicd himself 
unable to leave a nephew so amiable and so accom- 
plished behind him ; and obtained my fathei’s pei^ 
' mission to enjoy my company for a few months, by a 
promise to initiate me in the aits of politeness, and 
introduce me into pubhek life. 

^ The com tier had little inclinaton to fatigue, and 
therefoie, by travelling veiy slowly, afloided me 
time for moie loose and familiar conveisation ; but 
I soon found, that by a few inquiries which he was 
not well prepared to satisfy, I had made him weary 
of his young companion. His element was a mixed 
assembly, wheie ceremony and healths, complimentb 
and common topicks, kept the tongue employed with 
veiy little assistance fiom memoiy or icllection ; but 
in the chaiiot, where he was necessitated to support 
a regular tenour of conversation, without any lelief 
from a new comci, oi any poiver of starting into gay 
digicssions, or destioying aigument by a jest, he.soon 
discovered that poverty of, ideas which had been hi- 
therto concealed under the tinsel of politeness. The 
hist day he entertained me with the novelties and 
wondeis with wliich I should be astonished at my en- 
tiance into Londoii, and cautioned me with appaient 
admiration of his own wisdom against the aits by 
which lusticity is fiequently deluded. The same de- 
tail and the same advice he would have icjieated on 
the second day , but as I eveiy moment diveited the 
discourse to the history of the towns by which we 
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passed, or some other subject of learning or of Ixa 
son, lie soon lost his vnacity* greu pcc\isb and sikiit, 
wrapped lus cloak about him, composed himself to 
slumber, and resened his gnjtty for fitter ouditors 
At length I entered LondoUt and my uncle ivas 
reinstated in his supenontj lie nwaikcd at once to 
loquacity as soon as our nliccK rattled Ion the pan. 
ment, and told me the name of every street as we 
crossed It, and ouner of ceery house as nc passed by 
He presented mo to my aunt, a Indy of great tmi 
lienee for the number of her acquaintances, and 
splendour of her assemblies, and cilln.r in Kindness or 
revenge consulted vvitli her, in mj presence, how I 
might be most advantageously dressed for my first 
appearance, and most expeditiously discucumbcred 
from my vilhtick bashfuincss My indignation nt 
familiarity thus contemptuous flushed in my ficc, 
they mistook anger for shaint, and ahem ittly ex 
erted thtir eloquence upon the benefits of publiek 
education, and the hajipmcss of an assurance early 
acquired 

Assurance is indeed the only quahricUion to wbieli 
they seem to have annexed ment, md assurance 
therefore is pcqietnally rccoiiiinended to me as the 
supply of every defect, and the ornament of every 
exeellence I never sit silent in company when sc 
cret history is circulating, but I am reproached for 
want of assurance If I fail to return the stated an 
swer to a compliment , if I am disconecrled by iin 
expected raillery , if I blush ulieii I iiii discovered 
gating on a beauty or hesit ite avbeii 1 find myself 
embarrassed in an argument , if I un iinuilling to 
talk of uliat I do not understand or timorous m itii 
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del taking offices which I cannot gracefully peifoim ; 
if I suffer a more lively tatlei to recount the casualties 
of a game, or a nimblei fop to pick up a fan, I am 
censured between pity and contempt, as a wretch 
doomed to grovel in obscurity foi want of assmance. 

I have found many young persons harassed in the 
same manner, by those to whom age has given nothing 
but the assuiance which they lecommend ; and therc- 
foie cannot; but think it useful to infoim them, that 
cowardice and delicacy are not to be confounded ; and 
that he wdiose stupidity has armed him against the 
shafts of ridicule, will always act and speak with 
greater audacity, than they wdiose sensibility represses 
their ardour, and wdio daie never let their confidenco 
outgrow their abilities. 
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Nu'vib 148 Saturda\, 17? 1751 

^ I 

\ Me pater steiis oneret catenis t ’ 

Quod tiro clmens muero pepera j ^ 

Me lel extremis Nitmidarum in arts ‘ 

* Clasie releget ^ Hoh 

f ) ‘ / 

^ Me let my father load with chains 
Or banish to Numtdia s farthest plains ’ 

My ciVToe that I a loyal wife 
In kind compassion sav d my husband s life Francis 

i. 

P OLITICIANS remarli, that no oppression 
IS so heavy or lasting as that. which is inflicted 
by the perversion and exorbitance of legal authority 
The robber may be seized, and tlie invader repelled, 
whenever they are found , they who pretend no right 
but that of force may by force be piimsbed or sup 
pressed But when plunder bears the name of im 
post and murder is perpetrated by a judicial sen 
tence fortitude is intimidated,^ and wisdom con 
founded resistance shrinks from an alliance with re- 
bellion, and the villain remains secure in the robes of 
the magistrate , i 

Equally dangerous and equally detestable are the 
cruelties often exercised in private families undei 
the venerable sanction of Iparental authority , the 
power which we are taught to honour from the first 
moments of reason , which is .guarded from insult 
and violation by all that can impress awe upon'the 
mind of man , and which therefore may wanton m 
cruelty vvithout control, and trample the bounds of 

right 
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light with innumeiable tiansgressions, before duty, 
and piety will daie to seek ledress, oi think them- 
selves ut liberty to recur to any other means of deli- 
veiance than supplications by which insolence is ela- 
ted, and teais by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a long time imagined by the RomaiiSy 
that no son could he the mmderer of his father; and 
they had theiefoie no punishment appropriated to 
pariicide. They seem likewise to have believed with 
equal confidence, that no father could be ciuel to 
his child ; and therefore they allowed every man the 
supieme judicatuie in his own hou'se, and put the 
lives of his oftspiing into his hands. But e\peii- 
ence infoimed them by degrees, that they determined 
too hastily in favour of human nature ; they found 
that instinct and habit weie not able to contend with 
avarice or malice ; that the nearest relation might be 
violated , and that power, to whomsoever intrusted, 
might be ill employed. They wcie theiefore obliged 
to supply and to change theii institutions ; to deter 
the pariicide by a new law, and to tiansfer capital 
punishments fiom the parent to the magistiate. 

There aie indeed many houses which it is impos- 
sible to enter familiarly, without discovering that pa- 
rents are by no means exempt fiom the intoxications 
of dominion ; and that he who is in no danger of hear- 
ing remonstrances but from hrs own conscience, wall 
seldom be long without the art of controlling his con- 
victions, and modifying justice by his own udll. 

If in any situation the heart weie inaccessible to 
malignity, it might be supposed to be sufficiently se- 
cured by parental relation. To have voluntarily 
become to any being the occasion of its existence, 
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produces 'lu obligation to malve that existence bapp) 
To see helpless infancy stretching out her hands, and 
pouring out 'her cries in testimony of dependence 
vnthout any powers to ahrm jealousy, or any guilt to 
alienate affection must surely awaken tenderness m 
e\erj luiman mind , and tenderness once excited mil 
be liourl} increased by the natural contagion of fe 
hcity by the repercussion of communicated pleasure 
by the consciousness of the dignity of benefaction 
I believe no generous or benevolent man can see the 
vilest animal courting bis regard, and shrinking at 
his anger playing his gambols of delight before him, 
calling on him in distress and flying to him in danger, 
wathout more kindness than be can persuade bimseU 
to feel for the wild and tmsocnl inhabitants of the air 
and water We naturally endear to ouiselves those 
to whom we impart any kind of pleasure, because we 
imagine tlieir affection and esteem secured to us by the 
benefits which they receive ' 

There is indeed another metliod by which the 
pride of supenoiity may be likewise gratified * He 
that has extinguished all the sensations of humanitv 
and has no longer any satisfaction m the reflection 
that he js loved as tlie distributor of happiness may 
please himself with exciting terrour as the inflictor of 
pam he may delight his solitude with contemplating 
the extent of his power and the force of his com- 
mands in imagining the desires that flutter on the 
tongue which is forbidden to utter them, or the dis- 
content which preys on the heart in which fear con 
fines It he may amuse himself with new contriv 
ances of detection, multiplications of prohibition 
and varieties of punishment, and swell with e^ulta 
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lion when he considers how little of the homage that 
lie receives he owes to choice. 

That princes of this character have been known, 
the history of all absolute kingdoms will inform us ; 
and since, as Aristotle^ observes, ohtovo^uA) iJ-ova^Xiicct 
the government of afamilg 2s natnralhj monarchical, 
it is lihe othei monaichies, too often aibitrarily admi- 
nisteied. The regal and paiental tyrant differ only 
in the extent of their dominions, and the number of 
their slaves. The same passions cause the same mi- 
seiies; except that seldom any pi in ce, however de- 
spotick, has so far shaken off all awe of the pubhck 
eye, as to venture upon those fieaks of injustice, 
which aie sometimes indulged undei the seciecy of a 
private dwelling. Capricious injunctions, pai tial de- 
cisions, unequal allotments, distributions of rewaid, 
notbymeiit, but by fancy, and punishments, legu- 
lated not by the degree of the offence, but by the 
liumoui of the judge, aie too fiequent wheie no power 
is known but that of a fathei . 

That he delights in the misery of others, no man 
will confess, and yet what othei motive can make a 
father ciuel ^ The king may be instigated by one man 
to the destiuction of anothei ; he may sometimes think 
himself endangered by the virtues of a subject , he 
may diead the successful general or the populai) 
oiator; his avarice may point out golden confisca- 
tions ; ‘and his guilt may whisper that he can only be 
seem e by cutting off all power of revenge. ' “ 

'But what can a paient hope fiom the oppiession of 
those who were' boin to his piotection, of those who 
can distuib him -with no competition, who can en- 
lich him with no spoils ? Why cowaids are cruel 

may 
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maybe easily discovered , but for what reason, not 
more infamous than cowardice, can that man delight 
in oppression uho has nothing to fear ^ 

The unjustifiable seventy of a parentis loaded with 
this aggravation, that those whom he injures are nl 
ways m his sight The injusticemf a piince is often 
exercised upon those of whom he nevei had anj per 
sonal or particular knowledge, and the sentence 
which lie pronounces, whether of banishment im 
prisonment or death, removes fiom lus view the 
man whom he condemns But the domestick op 
pressor dooms himself to gize upon those faces which 
he clouds with terrour and with soirow and beholds 
every moment the effects of his own barbarities He 
th it can bear to give continual pain to those who 
surround him and can walk with satisfiction m the 
gloom of lus own piesence, ^he that can see submis 
sivQ misery without relenting and meet without emo 
tion the e)e tint imploies mercy or demands justice 
Will scarcely he amended b) rcinonslnnce or idmo 
nition , he Ins found means of stopjung the avenues 
of tenderness, and arming lus heart against the foiee 
of reason 

Even though no consideration sliould be paid to 
the great law of social beings by* which every nidi 
vidual IS commanded to consult the Inppinc s of 
others, jet the haisli parent is less to be vindicated 
than an} othei enmind because he less provides foi 
the happiness of hiuisclf Every man however little 
he loves others, would willingly be loved every 
man hopes to live long and tlierefoie hopes foi tint 
time at wliieli he shall sink back to imbecility, and 
must depend foi ease and cheeifulnes^ upon tlu offi 

VOL in E tiousiies 
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ciousness of otheis. But how has he obviated the 
inconveniencies of old age, who alienates from him 
the assistance of his children, and whose bed must be 
sunounded in the last hours, in the hoius of languoi 
and dejection, of impatience and of pain, by strangers 
to whom his life is indifferent, or by enemies to whom 
his death is desiiable.^ 

Piety will indeed in good minds oveicome provo- 
cation, and those who have been haiassed by brutality 
will forget the injuries whicli they have suffered, so 
far as to peiform the last duties with alaerity and zeal. 
But surely no lesentment can be equally painful with 
Idndness thus undeserved, nor can severer punishment 
be imprecated upon a man not wholly lost in meanness 
and stupidity, than, through the tediousness of de- 
crepitude, to be reproached by the kindness of his 
own childien, to leceive not the tribute but the alms 
of attendance, and to owe eveiy lelief of his misciies, 
not to giatitude but to meicy. 
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Quod non sit Pi/lades hoc tempore non ttl Orcsles 
Miraris? Pyladts Marcc Itbchnltdan 
I\ec melioT pants iuulHttt.dabalar Orestt ^ 

Sed par atque cadcm cana duobus eral — — 

Te Cadmaa Tyros tnc pm^uis Galha vcsli 
‘ Jlsiepurpureum Manx so'^atiis ametn^ t 

Vtprastem Pyladcn aUqitismhtprccstct Orcsiem 
Ilocnonjilterbts Marce ntarntris ama 

Mart ii 10 

ou wonder cow t!iat no man scm 
S uch friends ns those of ancient Crcecc 
^ Here hy the poml— — Orcr/w meat 

Wa jujt the same lus» friend did nt 
Nor can it set be found his wine 
Was better Pylides thin thine 
In home spurt russet I am drc*«t 
\our clotli 13 ahvijs of the best 
But honest dfrtrcwj ifjoupleise 
To choose me for your J jladcs , 

Remember words aloncnrcsnin 
Lote ifjou noud be lovt! ngnm I- Lsttib 

To the RAMBLER 

SIR 

N O deprawfy of the mind 1ms been more fre 
quently or justly censured than ingntitude 
Ihere is indeed sufficient reason for looking on 
those that can return evil for good, and repay Kind 
ness and assistance nith hatred or neglect, as corrupt 
ed beyond the common degrees of nicledness, nor 
niU he who has once been clearly detected m acts 
1 2 of 
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of injuiy to his benefactoi, deseive to be numbered 
among social beings ; he has endeavouied to destroy 
confidence, to inteicept sympathy, and to turn every 
man’s attention wholly on himself. 

' Theie is always danger lest the honest abhorrence 
of a Clime should laise the passions with too much 
violence against the man to whom it is imputed. In 
piopoition as guilt is moie enormous, it ought to be 
ascertained by strongei evidence. The charge against 
ingiatitude is veiy general ; almost every man can tell 
what favours he has confeiied upon insensibility, and 
how much happiness he has bestowed without return ; 
but peihaps, if these pations and protectors were 
confionted with any whom they boast of having be- 
friended, it would often appeal that they consulted 
only their pleasure oi vanity, and icpaid themselves 
tlieli petty donatives by giatifications of insolence and 
indulgence of contempt. 

It has happened that much of my time has been 
passed m a dependent state, and consequently I have 
leceived many favouis in the opinion of those at wdiose 
expense I have been maintained ; yet I do not feel in 
my heait any burning giatitude or tumultuous affec- 
tion ; and, as I w'ould not willingly suppose myself 
less susceptible of viituous passions than the rest of 
manlvind, I shall lay the Instoiy of my life before you, 
that you may, by youi judgment of my conduct, cither 
lefoim, 01 confiim, my present sentiments. 

My fathei was the second son of a very ancient and 
wealthy family He mariied a lady of equal birth, 
whose foitune, joined to his own, might have sup- 
poited his posteiity in honoui ; hut being gay and 
.unbit.oiis, he pi evaded on his fiiends to piocuie him 

a post. 
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a post, uliich g'lxe Inm nn opportunity of di«:plajing 
Ins elegince and politeness Afv mother u'ls'equ'ill) 
pleased ivjth splendour and eqinlly cireless of ex 
pense, they both justified their profusion to tliein 
selves bj endeavouring to bdicvc it necessary to the 
extension of thur acquaintance, and improvement of 
their interest , and whenever any place became va 
cant they expected to be repaid In the midst of 
these hopes my father was snatched away by an apo 
plexy , and my mother, who had no pleasuie but in 
dress, equipage, assemblies, and compliments, find 
ing that she could live no longer in her accustomed 
rank sunh into dejection, and in two years wore out 
her life wath envy and discontent i 

I was sent witli a sister, one year younger than my- 
self, to the elder brother of my father \Ve were not 
yet capable of observing how much fortune influences 
aflection, but flattered ourselves on the road with the 
tenderness and regard with which we should be treitcd 
by our uncle Our reception was rather frigid than 
malignant, we were introduced to our young cou 
sms, and for the first month more frequently consoled 
than upbraided, but in n short time ue found our 
prattle repressed, our dress neglected, our endear 
ments unregarded, and our requests referred to the 
housekeeper 

The forms of decency were now violated, and every 
day produced new insults We were soon brought 
to the necessity of receding from our imagined icqua- 
lity with our cousins to whom nc sunk into humble 
companions without choice or influence, expected 
only to echo their opinions, facilitate their desires, 
and accompany their rambles It was unfortunate 

that 
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tlmt our caily intioduction into polite company, and 
habitual Knowledge of the arts of civility, liad given 
us such an appeaiancc of supeiiority to tlie auKwaid 
bashfulness of oui relations, as naturally diew respect 
and prefeience from every stranger ; and my aunt 
was forced to assert the dignity of her own chddren 
while they were sculKing in comers for fear of notice, 
and hanging down their heads in silent confusion, by 
relating the indiscretion of our father, dispia}ing hei 
own Kindness, lamenting the misery of birth u ithout 
estate, and declaring her anxiety for our future jiro- 
vision, and the expedients which she had formed 
to secure us from those follies or crimes, to which 
the conjunction of piidc and want often gives occa- 
sion. In a shoit time caie was taKen to prevent 
such vexatious mistaKes; we were told, that fine 
clothes w'ould only fill oiu heads with f.dsc expecta- 
tions, and our dress was therefoie accommodated to 
our foitiine. 

Childhood is not easily dejected or mortified. We 
felt no lasting pain from Insolence or neglect ; hut 
finding that we weie favoincd and commended by all 
whose interest did not prompt them to discountenance 
us, preserved our vivacity and spiiit to years of greater 
sensibility. It then became irksome and disgusting 
to live without any principle of action but the will of 
anothei, and we often met privately in the garden 
to lament om condition, and to ease our heaits 
with mutual naiiatives of caprice, peevishness, and 
affiont. 

Theie aie innumeiable modes of insult and tokens 
o of contempt, foi which it is not easy to find a name, 
which vanish to nothing in an attempt to desciibe 

them. 
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them, and yet may, by continual repetition, make 
day pass after day in sorrow and in terrour Phrases 
of cursory compliment and estabh'shed salutation may, 
by a different modulation of the voice, or cast of the 
countenance, convey contrary meanings, and be 
changed from indications of respect to expressions 
of scorn The dependant who cultivates delicacy i in 
himself, very little consults his own tranquillity My 
unhappy vigilance is every moment discovering some 
petulance of accent, oi arrogance of mien, some ve 
hemence of interrogation, oi quickness of reply, that 
recalls my poverty to my mind, and which I feel more 
acutely, as I know not how to resent it 

You are not, however, to imagine, that I think my 
self discharged from the duties of gratitude, only be 
cause my relations do not adjust their looks, or tune 
their voices to my expectation The insolence of 
benefaction terminates not m negative rudeness or 
obliquities of insult 1 am often told in express terms 
of the miseries from which chanty has snatched me 
while multitudes are suffered by relations equally near 
to devolve upon the parish , and have more than once 
heard it numbered among other favours, that I am 
admitted to the same table with my cousins 

That I Sit at the first table I must acknowledge, 
but I sit there only that I may feel the slings of in 
fenority My inquiries are neglected, my opinion 
IS overborne, my assertions are controverted, and, as 
insolence always propagates itself, the servants over- 
look me in imitation of thexr ma ter , if I rail mo 
destly, I am not heard , if loudly, my usurpation of 
authonty is checked by a general frown I am often 
obliged to look uninvited upon delicacies, and some 
times desired to nse upon very slight pretences 


The 
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The incivilities to winch I am expo'^ed would give 
me less pain, weie they not aggiavated by the teais 
ot my sjstei, whom the young ladies aie houily toi- 
menting with eveiy ait of feminine peisecution. As 
it is said of the supieme magistrate of Venice^ that he 
is a piince in one place and a slave in anotherj my 
sistei is a servant to hei cousins in their apartments, 
and a companion only at the table. Hei wit and 
beauty di aw so much regard away fiom them, that 
they never suffei her to appeal with them in any place 
where they solicit notice, or expect admiiation ; and 
when they aie visited by neighbouiing ladies, and 
pass their hours in domestick amusements, she is 
sometimes called to fill a vacancy, insulted' with 
contemptuous fieedoms, and dismissed to hei needle, 
when her place is supplied. The heir has of late, 
by the instigation of his sisters, begun to harass her 
with clownish jocularity ; he seems inclined to make 
his fiist rude essays of waggeiy upon her ; and by 
the connivance, if not encouragement, of his fathei, 
treats her with such licentious brutality, as I cannot 
bear, though I cannot punish it. 

I beg to be infoi nied, Mr. Rambler, how much 
we can be supposed to "^owe to beneficence, exeited 
. on terms like these..^ to beneficence which pollutes its 
gifts with contumely, and may be tiuly said to pander 
topiide? I would willingly be told, whether inso- 
lence does not reward its own liberalities, and whe- 
ther he that exacts servility can, with justice, at the 
same' time, expect affection ? 

I am, SIR, &c. 

Hyperdulus. 
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Numb JoO Saturday, August 24, 1751 

I < t 

0 munera notidum 

Jnlelhcta Heflm ' Ldcav 

! I ' \ 

Tilou chiefe t good ' 

Bestow d by Heav n but seldom understood Bows 

A S duly experience Blokes it ciident that misfor- 
tunes are unavoidably incident to human life, 
that calamity nail neither be repelled by fortitude, 
nor escaped by flight neither awed hy greatness, 
nor eluded hy obscurity , philosophers have endea 
voured to reconcile us to that condition which they 
cannot teach us to mend by persuading us that most 
of our evils arc made afflictive only by ignorance or 
perverseness, and tliat nature lias annexed to every 
vicissitude of external ^'ircumstances some advantage 
sufficient to overbalance all its inconvenicncies i 
This attempt may, perhaps, be justly suspected of 
resemblance to the practice of phjsicians, who, when 
they caniiot mitigate pain, destroy sensibility, and 
endeavour to conceal, by opiates the inefficacy of their 
other medicines The panegyrists of calamity have 
more frequently gained applause to their wit, than 
acquiescence to their arguments , nor has it appeared 
that the most musical oratory or subtile ratiocination 
has been able long to overpower the anguish of op 
pression, the tediousness of languor, or the longings 
of want 

Yet, 
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Yet, it may be generally remarlvecl, that, where 
much has been attempted, something has been per- 
formed; though the discoveries or acquisitions of 
man are not always adequate to the expectations of 
his pride, they are at least sufficient to animate 
his industiy. The antidotes with which pliilosophy has 
medicated the cup of life, though they cannot ghc 
it salubiity and sweetness, have at least allayed its 
bitterness, and contempered its malignity ; the halm 
which she drops upon the wounds of the mind abates 
their pain, though it cannot heal them. 

By suffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we 
secuie ourselves from vain and immoderate disquiet ; 
we preseivc for better puiposcs that sticngth which 
w'ould he unprofitahly w-asted in wild cfloits of de- 
speration, and maintain that circumspection which 
may enable us to sei7e every suppoit, and impiove 
eveiy alleviation. This calmness will he more easily 
obtained, as the attention is more pow'ei fully w'ith- 
drawn fiom the contemplation of unmingled un- 
abated evil, and diverted to those accidental benefits 
w’hich piudence may confei on eveiy state. 

Seneca has attempted, not only to pacify us in mis- 
foitune, but almost to allure us to it, by lepiesenting 
it as necessary to the pleasures of the mind. He that 
never was acquainted ivith advei&iiy, says he, has seen 
the world hut on one side, and it, ignoiant of half the 
scenes of nature. He invites his pupil to calamity, 
as the Syiens allured the passengei to their coasts, 
by piomising that he shall return 'k’Khovu with 

inciease of knowledge, with enlarged view's, and mul- 
tiplied ideas. 

Cuiiosity is, in great and geneious minds, the first 

passion 
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passion and the last , and perhaps always predomi 
nates in proportion to the strength of the contempla 
tive faculties He who easily comprehends all that 
IS before him, and soon exhausts any single isubject, 
always eager for new inqumes , and, in proportion 
as the intellectual e)e tahes in a wider prospect, it 
must be gratified with varic^ by more rapid flights, 
and bolder excursions, nor perhaps can there be 
proposed to those who have been accustomed to the 
pleasures of thought a more powerful incitement to 
any undertal ing, than the hope of filling their fancy 
with new images of clearing tlieir doubts, and en 
lightening their reason 

■\Vhen Jasorit in Valentis TlacctiSt would incline 
the young prince ^castus to accompanj him in the 
first essay of iiaMgation, he disperses Ins apprehen- 
sions of danger by representations of the new tracts 
of earth and heaven, which the expedition would 
spread before their e)es, and tells jnm with wimt 
grief he will hcai, at their return, of the countries 
which they shall have seen and the toils which they 
have surmounted 

0 quantum terra: quantum co^^noscere cah 
Fermissum est ^ pelagvs quanlos apertmus tn usut t 
Nunc /arson grace tens opus sed larla recurret 
Cum ratis el caram cum jam mtht reddet folcon 
Quis pudor heu nostros libi lunc audrre lahores I ^ 

Quam referam iisas tuaper susptna gentes I 

* Led Ijy our stars what tracts immense we trace’ 

From seas remote what funds of science raise ’ ' 

A pam to thought ' but when th heroick band ^ 

Returns applauded to their native land 

A life domestick you will then deplore 

And sigh while I describe the various shore Edw Cave 

^cas/lis 
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Acastu!} was soon pievailed upon by bis ciulosity to 
set roclvs and hardships at defiance, and commit his 
life to the winds ; and the same motives have in all 
ages had the same effect upon those whom the desiie 
of fame oi wisdom has distinguished from the lovvei 
orders of mankind. 

If, therefoie, it can be pioved that distress is neces- 
sary to the attainment of knowledge, and that a 
happy situation hides from us so large a part of the 
field of meditation, the envy of many who lepine at 
the sight of affluence and splendour will be much di- 
minished ; for such is the delight of mental supe- 
riority, that none on whom natuie oi study has 
conferied it, would pui chase the gifts ot foitune by 
its loss. 

It is ceitain, that however the rhetorick of Scncca 
may have dressed adveisity with extrinsick ornaments, 
he has justly represented it as affoidmg some oppoi- 
tunities of obseivation, which cannot be found in con- 
tinual success ; he has tiiily asseited, that to escape 
misfoitune is to want instiuction, and that to live at 
ease is to live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happiness without thinking 
that he enjoys it, the expeiience of calamity is ne- 
cessary to a just sense of better foitune; foi the 
good of our present state is meiely compaiative, and 
the evil which every man feels will be sufficient 
to distill b and haiass him, if he does rot know 
how much he escapes. The lustre of diamonds is 
invigoiated by the interposition of daiker bodies ; 
the lights of a pictuie aie cieated by the shades. 
The highest pleasuie which nature has indulged 
to sensitive perception, is that of lest after fatigue ; 

yet. 
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yet, that state winch labour heightens into delight, 
IS of itself only case, and u incapable of satisf>ing 
the mmd without the supcraddition of di\ersificd[ 
amusements 

Prospent), as is tnily asserted by Seneca, aery 
much obstructs the Knowledge of ourselves No 
man can form a just estimate of his own powers 
by wnactive speculation lhat fortitude which has 
encountered no dangers, tint prudence which has 
surmounted no difficulties, that integrity which Ins 
been attached by no temptations can at best be 
considered but as gold not yet brought to the test, 
of winch therefore the true %alue cannot be assigned 
Jffe that hatcrscs iheitsts without anadicrsary, may 
rccenc, sajs the philosopher, the icxuard of iiclory 
hut he has no pi ctcnsions to the honour If it be the 
highest happiness of man to contemplate himself with 
satisfaction and to receive the gratulations of his 
own conscience, he whose courage has mide wav 
amidst the turbulence of opposition, and uliose vigour 
has broken through tlie snares of distress, has many 
advantages over those that have slept in the sh ides of 
indolence, and wliose retrospect of time can entertain 
them with nothing but day rising upon daj and jear 
gliding after jear 

Equally necessary is some vanetj of fortune to a 
nearer inspection of the manners prineiple*: and 
affections of manlind Piintcs, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of their subjects 
find It necessar) to steal away from guaids ind at 
tendants, and mingle on eqinl terms among the 
people lo him who is known to hive the power 

of 
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of doing good or haim, nothing is shown in its 
natuial foiin. The behaviour of all that appioach 
him is regulated by his humour, their narratives are 
adapted to his inclination, and their reasonings deter- 
mined by his opinions; whatever can alarm suspicion, 
or excite resentment, is carefully suppressed, and no- 
thing appears but uniformity of sentiments and ardour 
of affection. It may be observed, that the unvaried 
complaisance which ladies have the right of exacting, 
beeps them generally unsbrlled in human nature; pro- 
sperity will always enjoy the female prerogatives, and 
therefore must be always in danger of female ignorance 
Truth is scarcely to be heard, but by those from uhonr 
it can serve no interest to conceal it. 
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Numb 151 Tuesdai, August 27, 1751 

*Aup) 3 aySj.b) 
r(uiv ^ftcr)v 

' xpffutrr* 

fovro r ffitYfXXvof uf 7v 

Otx wv xal h reXfv j 

r« ^ffraroy nyt!r Pisoai* 

But inTapt m error is tlic human mmi)^ 

And human bliss is ever insecure 

Know uc what fortune yet remains behind > 

Know we how long the present shall endure^ West 

r I iHC writers of mcditine and phjsiology have 
traced, with great appearance of accuracy, tlie 
effects of time upon the human body, by marhtng 
the tarious periods of the constitution, and the 
several stages by which animal life makes its pro 
gress from infancy to decrepitude Though their 
observations have not enabled them to discover how 
manhood may he accelerated, or old age retarded, 
jtt surely if they be considered only as the amuse 
inenls of curiosit), they arc of equal importance with 
conjectures on things more remote, with catalogues 
of the fixed 5tai«, and calculations of the bulk of 
planets 

It had been a task worthy of the moral philosophers, 
to have consideicd with equal caio the chmacUricks 
of the mmd to have pointed out the time at which 
cyery passion begins and ceases to picdoiiimate, and 
noted the regular variations of desire, and the sucecs 
Sion of one appetite to another 

Hie 
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of doing good oi haini, nothing is shown in its 
n.ituial foim. The behaviour of all that approach 
him is legulated by his humour, their nairatives are 
adapted to his inclination, and their reasonings deter- 
mined by his opinions; vvhatevei can alarm suspicion, 
or excite resentment, is carefully suppressed, and no- 
thing appears but uniformity of sentiments and ardour 
of affection. It may be observed, that the unvaried 
complaisance uhich ladies have the right of exacting, 
beeps them generally unsbilled in human nature; pro- 
sperity will always enjoy the female prerogatives, and 
tlierefoie must be always in danger of female ignorance 
Tr util is scarcely to be heard, but by those from whom 
it can serve no interest to conceal it. 
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Numb 151 Tubsdai, August 27, 1751 

3 ar^i-d 

Yuv a^t'XaxiM 

’ arapi^y^'ini Kfinatrx 

fcih’O S' aftiptxydr t ^7f 
On rijy xal ir nXtJ 
ra fepraror avSfi rux* r 

Bui ViTOpl m error w the human mmil^ 

And human bliss ls ever insecure 
Know 33e whit forlnne jet rcraams behind * 

Know we how long the present shall endure * West 

riiHB ivriters of medicine and physiology Inve 
traced, ivith great appearance of accuracy, the 
effects of time upon the liumnn body, by marking 
the various periods of the constitution, and the 
several stages by winch animal life makes its pro 
gress from infancy to decrepitude Tliough their 
observations have not enabled them to discover how 
manhood may be accelerated, or old age retarded, 
yet surely, if they be considered only as the amuse 
intnts of curiosity, they are of equal importance with 
conjectures on tilings more remote, with catalogues 
of the fixed slar«, and calculations of the bulk of 
planets 

It had been a task w oi thy of the moral philosophers, 
to Invc considered with equal care the cliimctericks 
of the mind to have pointed out tht time at which 
every passion begins and ceases to predominate and 
noted the regular variations of desire, and the succcs 
Sion of one appetite to another 
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The peilods of menial change aie not to be stated 
with equal ceitainty; our bodies glow up undei the 
care of natuie, and depend so little on oui own ma- 
nagement, that something moie than negligence is ne- 
cessary to discompose theii structuie, oi impede their 
vigour. But our minds aie committed in a gieat 
ineasuie fiist to the direction of otheis, and aftei- 
waids of oui selves. It would be difficult to piotiact 
the weahness of infancy beyond the usual time, but 
the mind may be very easily hindered from its sliaie 
of impiovement, and the bulk and stiength of man- 
hood must, without the assistance of education and 
instruction, be informed only with the undeistanding 
of a child. 

Yet, amid-^t all the disoidei and inequality which 
vaiiety of discipline, example, conversation, and 
employment, pioduce in the intellectual advances of 
different men, theie is still discoveied, by a vigilant 
spectator, such a geneial and i emote similitude, as 
may be expected in the same common natuic af- 
fected by extetnal ciicumstances indefinitely vaiied. 
We all enter the woild in equal ignorance, gaze 
lound about us on the same objects, and have oui 
first pains and pleasuies, bur first hopes and fears, 
OUI first aversions and desires, fiom the same causes; 
and though, Rs we pioceed farthei, life opens wider 
prospects to oui view, and accidental impulses , dc- 
teimine us to diffeient paths, yet as eveiy mind, 
howevei vigoious or abstiacted, is necessitated, in its 
present state of union, to leceive its infoimations, 
and execute its puiposes, by the inteivention of the 
body, the unifoimity of oui coipoieal natuie com- 
municates itself to GUI intellectual opeiations ; and 

(^hose 
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tliose uhose nbihties or knowledge inclines tliem 
most to deviate from the general round of life, are 
recalled from eccentncity by the hns of their exist 
ence 

If ue consider the exercises of the mind, it will 
be found that in each part of life some particular 
faculty is more eminently employed TOien (he 
treasures of knowledge are first opened before us, 
while noielty blooms alike on either hand, and every 
thing equally unknown and unevamined seems of 
equal value the power of the soul is principally ex 
erted m a vivacious and desultory curiosity She 
applies by turnb to every object, enjoys it for ft short 
tune, and flies with equal ardour to another She 
delights to catch up loose nnd unconnected ideas, 
but starts away from systems and complications 
which would obstruct (he rapidity of her transitions, 
and detain her long in the same pursuit 

When a number of distinct images are collected 
by these erratick and Iiasly surveys, the fancy is bu 
sied in arranging th^m , and combines them into 
pleasing pictures with more resemblance to the rcali 
ties of lift as e\perience advance'?, and new ohscr 
vatioUs rectify the former While the judgment is 
yet uninformed, and unable to compare the draughts 
of fiction with their originals, we are delighted with 
improbable adventures impracticable virtues, and 
inimitable characters But in proportion as we have 
more opportunities of acquainting ourselves with 
living nature, we are sootier disgusted with copies 
in which there appears no resemblance We first 
discard absurdity and impossibility, then exact greater 
and greater degrees of probability butsat last become 
'OL ni f told 
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cold and insensible to the ehtiims of fedsehood, hovv- 
evei speqioiis, and from the imitations of truth, which 
aie never perfect, tiansfei oui affection to tiuth it- 
self 

Now commences the reign of judgment or leason ; 
we begin to find little pleasure but in compaiingaigu- 
ments, stating piopositioiis, disentangling peiplexi- 
ties, clearing ambiguities, and deducing conse- 
quences- The painted vales of imagination are de- 
seited, and oui intellectual activitv is exercised in 
winding thiongh the lab) i in tbs of fallac), and toiling 
with film and cautious steps up the naiiow tiahts of 
demonstration fVhatevei may lull vigilance, 02 
mislead attention, is contemptuously i ejected, and 
eveiy disguise in winch erioui may be concealed, is 
carefully obseived, till, by degiees, a certain numbei 
of incontestable 01 unsuspected piopositions aie esta- 
blished, and at last concatenated into aiguments, 01 
compacted into systems. 

At length weariness succeeds to laboui, and the 
mind lies at ease in the contemplation of hei own 
attainments, without any desire of new conquests or 
excursions. This is the age of lecollection and nai- 
rative ; the opinions aie settled, and the avenues of 
appiehension shut against any new intelligence ; the 
days that are to' follow must pass in the inculcation 
of pieCepts aheady collected, and asseition of tenets 
already received , nothing is hencefoiwaid so odious 
as opposition, so insolent as doubt, 01 so danger ous 
as novelty 

In like maunei the passions usurp the separate 
command of the successive periods of life. To the 
happiness of 0111 first yeais nothing moie seems ne- 

cessaiy 
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ces^ar^ tlnn freedom from rtstniiit Tver^ man ma) 
remembej that if he «as left to }jiinself, and indulged 
in the disposal of his own time, he was once content 
without the superadditioi) of any actual pleasure The 
new world is itsdf a banquet, nnd, Ull wc have ex 
hausted the fashnessof life we have alw ijs about us 
sufficient gratifications the sunshine quickens us to 
plaj and tlie shade invites us to sleep 

But we soon become unsatisfied with 'negatuc fe 
hciti and arc solicited by our senses and appetites 
to more powerful delights as the tas c of him who 
has satisfied his hunger must oc excited by irtificial 
stimulations The simplicity of natunl amusement 
IS now past and art nnd contniaiicc must improic 
our pleasures, but, in tunc art, like nature, is ex 
hausted and the senses can no longer supply tlic 
cravings of the intellect* 

iht attention is then transferred from pleasure to 
interest, in which pleisurc is perhaps included 
though diffused to a wider extent, and protneted 
through new gradations Nothing now d mces he 
fore the e^es but vyealth and power, nor lings m the 
ear, but the voice of func, wealth, to winch how- 
ever variously denominated, everj man at some time 
or other aspires, power, winch all wish to obtain 
within their circle of action, and fame, winch no 
man, however high or mean, however uiseorigno 
rant, was jet iblc to despise Nowpiudencc nnd 
foresight exert their influence No hour is devoted 
wholly to any pje&ent enjoyment no act or pm pose 
terminUes in itself, but every motion is refened to 
some distant end , the accomplibliment of one de 
f* 2 sign 
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sign begin'? .inotber, and tbe ultimate v.isb is always 
pushed oft' to its formei distance. 

At length fame is observed to he unrcrtuin, and 
power to he dangerous; the man whose vigour and 
alacrity begin to forsahe him, by degrees contracts 
Ins designs, remits his fonner multiplicity of pur" 
suits, and extends no longer liis reg.ird to an) other 
lionoiu than the leputation of wealth, or an) other 
influence tluin his power. Avarice is generall) the 
last passion of those lives of which the first pait has 
been squandered in pleasure, and the second devoted 
to ambition lie that sinks iindei the fatigue of 
getting wealth, lulls his age with the milder business 
of saving it. 

I have in this view of life considered men as actu- 
ated only by natural desires, and yielding to tlicir own 
inclinations, without regard to superiour principles, by 
which the foi ce of external agents may he counteracted, 
and the temporary prevalence of passions restrained 
Natuie will indeed always operate, human desires 
will be alw'ays ranging ; but these motions, though 
very powerful, arc not lesistless ; nature may be re- 
gulated, and desires governed ; and, to contend with 
the piedominance of successive passions, to be en- 
dangeied first by one aflection, and then by another, 
is the condition upon which we are to pass our time, 
the time of our preparation for that state which shall 
put an end to experiment, to disappointment, and to 
change. 
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Numb 152 Satuudat, /J ug'wsl 31, 1751 


Trtslta inastum 

J uUu’Jt tcrba decent iralumplcnaminantm Hor 

Disastrous words can best disaster show 
' In angT) phmse the an^j passions glow Cr-nrissTos 

* TT tv'is the wisdom/ sa>s Seneca, of nncient 

“ times to consider nliat is most useful as most 

* illustrious If this rule be applied to works of 
genius, scarcel) any species of composition deserves 
more to be cultivated than the cpistohiy stjlc, since 
none is of more various or frequent use, through the 
whole subordination of hudian life 

It Ins yet happened tint nmong the numerous 
writers which our nation Ins produced, equal per 
haps always in force and genius, and of hte in cle 
gance and accuracy to those of any other country, 
very few have endeavoured to distinguish themselves 
by the publication of letters, except such as were 
written m the discharge of pubhcK trusts, and during 
the transaction of great affairs , which, though they 
afford precedents to the minister and memorials to 
the historian are of no use as examples of the famihai 
style or models of private correspondence 

If It be mquued by foreigner*? how tliis> defici 
ency has happened in the literature of a country, 
where all indulge themselves with so little danger in 
speaking and writing may we not without either 
bigotry or uroganct inform them, tliat it must bt. 

im])utcd 
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imputed to oiii contempt of tiifles, and our due 
sense of the dignity of the publiclc? We do not think 
it leasonable to fill the woild with volumes fiom 
which nothing can be learned, noi expect that the 
employments of the busy, oi the amusements of the 
gay, should give way to naiiatives of oui piivate af- 
faiis, complaints of absence, expiessions of fondness, 
01 declaiations of fidelity. 

A slight peiusal of the innumeiable letters by 
which the wits of have signalized theii names, 

will piove that othei nations need not be discouraged 
fiom the like attempts by the consciousness of inabi- 
lity ; for suiely it is not vciy difficult to aggravate 
tiifling misfoituncs, to magnify familial incidents, 
lepeat adulatoiy piofessions, accumulate seivile hy- 
perboles, and produce all that can be found m the 
despicable lemains of Voiturc and Sea} ion. 

Yet, as much of life must be passed in affaiis con- 
sideiable only by then fiequcnt occuriencc, and 
much of the pleasuie which oui condition allows, 
must be pioduccd by giving elegance to tiifles, 
it is necessary to Icain how to become little without 
becoming mean, to maintain the necessary Intel - 
course of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions 
by agieeable appeaiances. It had theiefoie been 
of advantage, if such of oui wiiteis as Inxve excelled 
in the ait of decoiating insignificance, had supplied 
us with a few sallies of innocent gayety, effiisions of 
honest tenderness, oi exclamations of unimpoitant 
hurry. 

Piecept has geneially been posteiioi to peifoim- 
ance The ait of composing woiks of genius has 
nevei been taught but by the example of those who 

peiloinied 
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performed it b) natunl \igour of imnginition, and 
lectitude of judgment As we hive feu letters ue 
Inie hlvewi&e few criticisms upon the epistohry style 
The obseivation with which JValsh Ins introduced 
his pages of inanity are such as give him little claim 
to the rank assigned him hy Diydcti among the cn 
ticks LettaSy says he, dre intended as i tsemhlanccs 
of convcisationy and the chief excellencies of coma 
sation arc good hittnoifi and good breeding This rc 
marl, equally valuable for its novelty ^md piopriety, 
he dilates and enforces with an appearance of com 
plete acquiescence in his own discovery n 

No man was ever in doubt about the moral quail 
ties of a letter It has been always Known that hc 
who endeavours to please must appear pleased, and 
he who would not provoke rudeness must not practise 
it But the question among thost^ who cstibhsfi 
rules for an epistolary performance is, Iiow gaycty or 
civility may be propeily expressed , las among the 
criticks in lustniy it is not contested whether truth 
ought to be preserved, but by what mode of diction it 
IS best adorned i i 

As letters are written on all subjects, in all stiites 
of mind, they cannot be propeily reduced to settled 
rules, or desciibed by any single cliaraeteiistick 
and vve may safely disentangle our minds from 
critical einbarnssnicnts by determining that a let 
ter Ins no pcciiliantv but its form and tliat nd 
tiling 13 to be refused admission uhieh would be 
proper m any other method of ti eating the same 
subject Ihc qiiilitics of the epistoliry style most 
frcqucnllv requiied ir^ eise and smiphcit} an even 
flow of unlabouied dielioii uid in aitless arrange 

iiaiit 
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ment of obvious sentiments. But these directions are 
no soonei applied to use, than their scantiness and 
imperfection become evident. Letters are written 
to the great and to the mean, to the Icaincd and the 
ignorant, at lest and in distress, in spoit and in pas- 
sion. Nothing can be more improper than case and 
laxity of expression, when the impoitance of the sub- 
ject impresses solicitude, or the dignity of the person 
exacts reverence. 

That letteis should be written with strict con- 
formity to nature is true, because nothing but con- 
formity to nature can make airy composition beauti- 
ful or just. But it is natural to depart from fami- 
liarity of language upon occasions not familiar. 
Whatever elevates the sentiments will consequently 
raise the expression; whatever fills us with hope oi 
terioui, will produce some pcituibatibn of images 
and some figurative distortions of praise. Wherever 
W'e are studious to please, we are afraid of tiustiiig 
oui first thoughts, and endeavour to recommend oui 
opinion by studied ornaments, accuracy of method, 
and elegance of style. 

If the personages of the comick scene be allowed 
15y Hoiacc to raise their language in the tianspoits of 
anger to the turgid vehemence of tragedy, the episto- ^ 
laiy w'ritei may likewise without censure comply 
with the varieties of his matter. If great events aie 
to be related, he may with all the solemnity of an 
historian deduce them from their causes, connect 
them with theii concomitants, and trace them to 
their consequences. If a disputed position is to be 
established, or a remote principle to be investigated, 
he may detail his reasonings with >all the meet), of 

syllo- 
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syllogistic^ method «If n menace is to be averted, 
or a benefit implored, he may,f without any violation 
of the edicts of criticism. Call every power of rhetonck 
to his assistance and ti} every inlet at which love or 
pitv enters the 'heart ' h ‘ ' o( 

Letters that have no other end than the entertain 
ment of ‘the correspondents are more properly regu 
lated by critical precepts, because the matter and style 
aie equally arbitrar) and rules are more necessary 
as there is a larger powei of choice In letters of 
this kind, some conceive art graceful, and others 
thinl negligence amiable some model them by the 
sonnet, and will allow them no means of delighting 
but the soft lapse of calm mellifluence^, btheis adjust 
them b) the epigram, and expect pointed sentences 
and foicible periods The one part) considers ex 
emption from faults as the height of excellence the 
othei looks upon neglect of excellence as the most dis 
gusting fault, one avoids censure the other aspires 
to praise one is alwa)s in danger of insjpidit), the 
other continually on the brink of affectation 

When the subject has no mtnnsick dignit), it must 
necessanly owe its attractions to aitificnl embellish 
ments, and may catcl/ at all advantages which the art 
of writing can supply He that like Pliny sends 
his friend a poition for his daughtei will without 
Pliny s eloquence oi address, find means of exciting 
giatitude and seeming acceptance, but he that has 
no present to make but a garland a ribbon or some 
petty cunosit) must endeavour to recommend it by 
his manner of giving it 


file 
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The purpose for which letteis are wiltteii when no 
intelligence is communicated, or business tiansacted, 
is to preserve in the minds of the absent eithei love 
or esteem ; to e^ccite love we must impait pleasuie, 
and to raise esteem we must discovei abilities. , Plea- 
sure will generally be given, as abilities aie displayed 
by scenes of imagery, points of conceit, unexpected 
sallies, and artful compliments. Tiifles always re- 
quire exuberance of oinament; the building which 
has no stiength can be valued only for the grace of its 
decoiations. The pebble must be polished with caie, 
which hopes to be valued as a diamond ; and words 
ought suiely to be laboured, when they are intended 
to stand for things. 
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Numb 153 Tuesbat, 3 , 1751 


Ttirha liemi sequilur/ortunam ut semper et edit 
Damnntos i Ju7 

ITie ficlvlc crowd u ith fottnne conies ind goes 
ntill finds follouers and misfortune foes 

i! r ! 

I 1 

/o the RAMBLER i 

SIB 1 

^ I "^HERC 'lie occoMons on nhicli ill 'apology 
IS ludeness He that h'ls an unnclcoine mes 
sigc to deli\cr, nn) gi\e some proof of tenderness 
and delicac), b} a cercmonul introduction ind gn 
dual discovery btciust the mind, upon which the 
weight of sorrow is to f xU giins time for the collec 
tion of Its powers , but nothing is more absurd than 
to dtlay the communicntion of ple'isure to torment 
curiosity by impititncc and to delude hope by anti 
Lipation 

I slnll therefore forbear the orts by xvhich cone 
spondeiits gciienUj secure 111101551011 for I hi\c too 
long reiiniked the power of \ uiit} to doubt tint I 
slnll be read by )ou with a ilispo’^iiion to ipprove, 
\ lien I dtclirc tint niy n'lrntivc. Ins no other ten 
dtnci thin to illustntc ind corioboritc jour own 
obsen itions 

I w is the second son of 1 gcnllcm in, whose pitn 
nionv had been w isted by i long sueecssion of squan 

dercis. 
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del CIS, till he was unable to suppoit any of his chil- 
dien, except his heir, in the hcieditaiy dignity of 
idleness. Being tlicicfoic obliged to employ that part 
of life in study which my piogenitois had devoted to 
the hawk and hound, I was in my eighteenth }eai 
despatched to the univeisity, without any rural ho- 
nouis. I had never killed a single woodcock, nor 
partaken one triumph over a concpicred fox. 

At the university I continued to enlaige my ac- 
quisitions with little envy of the noisy happiness which 
my eldei brotbci had the foitune to enjoy, and, hav- 
ing obtained my degree, letiiod to consider at leisuie 
to what piofession I should confine that application 
which had hitherto been dissipated in general know- 
ledge. To deliberate upon a choice which custom 
and honour foibid to be retracted, is certainly reason- 
able, yet to let loose the attention equally to the ad- 
vantages and inconveniencies of every employment is 
not without dangei ; new motives are eveiy moment 
opeiating on eveiy side ; and mccliaiiicks have long 
ago discoveied, that contiaiiety of equal attiactions is 
equivalent to rest. 

While I was thus tiifling in uncertainty, an old ad- 
ventuier who had been once the intimate fiiend of 
my fathei,anived from the I/?dicswiih a large foitune; 
which he had so much harassed himself m obtaining, 
that sickness and infiimity left him no other desire 
than to die in his native country. His wealth easily 
piocuied him an invitation to pass his life with us ; 
and, being incapable of any amusement but conver- 
sation, he necessaiily became familiarized to me, 
whom he found studious and donicstick. Pleased 

W'itb 
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with an opportunity of imparting my knowledge' ami 
eager of any intelligence that might increase it, I de 
lighted his curiosity with historical iiarratiies and ex 
plications of nature, and gratified his \anit} b) in 
quines after the products of distant' countries, and 
tlie customs of their inhabitants ' 

Mv brother saw how much I adianced m the fa 
vour of our guest, who being without heirs was na 
turally expected to enrich the family of his fuend, but 
never attempted to alienate me nor to ingratiate 
liimself He was indeed little qualified to solicit the 
affection of a traveller for the remissness of his edu 
cation had left him without anv rule of action but his 
present humour He often foisool the old gentleman 
m the midst of an adventure because the horn sound 
ed in the court yard and would have lost an oppor 
tunity, not only of knowing the history but sh inng 
the health of the Mogul, for the tnal of i new pointer, 
or the sight of a horse race • 

It was therefore not long before our new friend de 
dared Ins intention of bequeathing to me the profits 
of his commerce as the only man in the famil} fby 
whom he could expect them to be rationally enjojed 
This distinction drew upon me tlie envy not 'only of 
my brother but my father ‘ < 

As no man is willing to believe that he suffers by 
his own fault, they imputed the preference which I 
had obtained to adulatory compliances, or malignant 
calumnies To no purpose did I call upon my patron 
to attest my innocence for -who will believe what he 
wishes to be false ^ In the heat of disappointment the) 
forced their inmate b) repeated insults to depart from 

the 
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the hou'^e, and I was soon, by the same treatment, 
obliged to follow him 

He chose his lesidence in the confines of London, 
wheie rest, tranquillity, and medicine, lestoied him to 
part of the health which he had lost I pleased my- 
self with perceiving that I was not likely to obtain the 
immediate possession of wealth which no labour of 
mine had contiibuted to acquiie ; and that he, who 
had thus distinguished me, might hope to end his life 
without a total fiustration of those blessings, which, 
whutevei be then leal value, he had sought with so 
much diligence, and pin chased with so many vicissi- 
tudes of danger and fatigue. 

He, indeed, left me no leason to repine at his leco- 
veiy, foi he was walling to accustom me eaily to the 
use of money, and set apait foi my expenses such a 
revenue as I had scaicely daied to image. I can yet 
congiatulate myself that fortune has seen her golden 
cup once tasted without inebiiation. Neithei my 
modesty noi piudence was overudielmed by afilu- 
ence ; my elevation w-as without insolence, and my 
expense without piofusion. Employing the influ- 
ence which money always confeis to the impiove- 
ment of my undei standing, I mingled in parties of 
gayety, and in confeiences of learnmg, appealed in 
eveiy place wdieie instruction w'as to be found, and 
imagined that, by langing through all the diversities of 
life, I had acquainted myself fully wdth human na- 
ture, and learned all that w'as to be knowui of the ways 
of men. 

It happened, however, that I soon discoveied how 
much was wanted to the completion of my know- 
ledge. 
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ledge and found that, according to Seneca s lernark 
I Ind hitherto seen the world but oo one side My 
patron confidence in his increase of strength tempt- 
ed him to carelessness and irregularity, he caught 
a fever b) riding m the rain, of which he died de 
Inious on the third day I buried him ivithout any 
of the heirs affected giief or secret exultation, then 
prepaung to take a legal po session of ihis fortune 
I opened his closet, where I found a will, made at his 
fiist arinal, b} which my father was appointed the 
chief inheritor, and nothing was left me but a legac) 
sufficient' to support me in the prosecution of 
studies > I 

'T had not }et found such charms in prospenty as 
to continue it bj any acts of forgerj or injustice, and 
made haste to inform my father of the riclies which 
had been gnen him, not by the preference of kind- 
ness, but by‘tbe dela)s of indolence, and cowardice 
of age The hungry family flew like ^ailtttres on 
their prey and soon made my disappointment pubhek 
b\ the tumult of their claims, and the splendour of 
their sorrow 

It was now mj part to consider how I should re 
pair tlic disappointment I could not but tnumph 
in my long list of friends, which comprised dmost 
ever} name that power or knowledge entitled to emi 
nence and in the prospect of the innumerable roads 
to lionour and preferment winch I had laid open to 
111} self b) the wise use of temporary nehes J believed 
nothing necessar} but that I should continue that 
acquaintance to whicli I had been so readil} admitted, 
and which had hitherto been cultivated on both sides 
with equal ardoui 


Full 
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Full of these expectations, I one morning oicleied 
a chaii, with an intention to make my usual ciicle 
of moining visits. Where I iiist stopped I saw two 
footmen lolling at the dooi, who told me, without 
any change of postuie, or collection of countenance, 
that theii mastei was at home, and sufieied me to 
open the innei dooi without assistance. I found my 
fiiend standing, and, as I<was tattling with my former 
fieedom, was formally entreated to sit down ; but 
did not stay to be favoured with any further conde- 
scensions. 

My next experiment was made at the levee of a 
statesman, who received me with an embrace of ten- 
derness, that he might rvith more decency publish 
my change of for tune to the sycophants about him. 
After he had enjoyed the triumph of condolence, he 
tui ned to a wealthy stock-jobber, and left me exposed 
to the scorn of those who had lately courted my notice, 
and solicited my interest. ■ 

I was then set down at the door of another, rvho, 
upon my entrance, advised me, w'lth great solemnity, 
to think of some settled provision for life. I left him 
and hurried away to an old fiiend, who professed 
himself unsusceptible of arty impressions from pro- 
sperity or misfortune, and begged that he might see 
me when he was more at leisure. 

Of sixty-seven doors, at which I knocked in the 
first week after my appearance in a mourning dress, 
I was denied admission at for ty-six ; was suffered at 
fourteen to wait in the outer room till business was 
despatched ; at four, was entertained with a few ques- 
tions about the weather ; at one,' heard the .footman 
rated for bringing my name; and at two was in- 
formed. 
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formed, m the flow oftcasusl Conversation how much 
a man of rauK. degrades himself by mean compan) 

AXv curiosity now led me to tiy what reception I 
should find among the ladies , but I found tliat in\ 
patron had cariitd all m) powers of pleasing to tin, 
graie I had formerly been celebrated as a wit and 
not perceiving any languor in mj imagination, I es 
sajed to revive that ga)ety which had hitherto broken 
out involuntan!) before iny sentences were finished 
My remarks were now heard with a steady counte 
nance and if a girl happened to give wa) to habi 
tual merriment her fonvardness was repressed witli a 
frown by her mother or her aunt 

■\Vherever I cornel scatter infirmity and disease, 
every lady whom I meet m the Mall is too weary to 
walk all whom I entreat to sing are troubled with 
colds if I propose cards they are afflicted with the 
head ach , if I invite them to the gardens they can 
not bear a crowd 

All this might be endured , hut there is a class of 
mortals who think my understanding impaired witli 
my fortune, exalt themselves to the dignity of advice, 
and whenever we happen to meet, presume to pre 
scribe my conduct, regulate my economy, and di 
rect my pursuits Another i-ace equally imperti 
nent and equally despicable are every moment re 
commending to me an attention to my interest and 
think themselves entitled, by their supenour prudence, 
to reproach me if I speak or move without regard to 
profit 

Such AXr Rambler is the power of wealth, that 
it commands the ear of greatness and the e)e of 
beaut) gives spirit to the dull, and authoiity to the 

■'01' tn G timorous 
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timoious, and leaves him fiom whom it departs, 
without viitue and without undei standing, the spoit 
of capiice, the scoff of insolence, the slave of mean- 
ness, and the pupil of ignoiance. 

r am, &c. 


Numb. 154. Saturday, Septcmher 7, 1751. 

Tihi res antiques laiuhs ct arlis 

Aggrcdior, sanctos ausus redudere jontes Vino, 

For thee my tuneful accents ^vill I raise. 

And treat of arts disclos’d m ancient da\s , 

Once more unlock for thee the sacred sjinng. Dinors 

r I ^ H E diiection of Aristotle to those that study 
politicks, is first to examine and understand 
what has been written by the ancients upon govern- 
ment; then to cast their eyes round upon the world, 
and consider by what causes the piosperity of com- 
munities is visibly influenced, and why some arc 
woise, and others better administered. 

The same method must be pursued by him who 
hopes to become eminent in any other part of know- 
ledge. Tire first task is to search books, the next to 
contemplate nature. He must first possess himself 
of the intellectual treasures which the drlrgence of 
former ages has accumulated, and then endeavour to 
increase them by hrs own collections. 

The mental disease of the present generation, is 
impatience of study, contempt of the great masters 

of 
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of nncient uisdom, nnd n disposition to rcl) wholl) 
upon unassisted genius and natural sagncitj Tlie 
ivita of these happy dn)s have discovered n uay to 
fame, which the dull caution of our laborious ances 
tors durst never attempt, they cut the I nots of so 
phistiy which it wns formerly the business of years to 
untie, solve difficulties by sudden irradiations of m 
telhgence, and comprehend long processes of argu 
ment by immediate intuition 

Men who have flattered themselves into this opi 
nion of their own abilities, lool down on all who 
waste their lives over bools as a rice of inferiour 
beings, condemned by nature to perpetinl pupilage 
and fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy their barren 
ness by mce-ssant cultuitioii, or succour tbeir feeble 
ness b} subsidiary strength They presume tint none 
would be more industnous than they, if tlieywere 
not more sensible of deficiencies, and readily con 
elude, that he who places no confidence m Ins own 
powers, owes his modesty only to Ins weakness 
It IS however certain that no estimate is moie in 
danger of erroneous calculations than those by winch 
a man computes the force of his own genius It ge 
nerally happens at our entrance into the world, that 
by the natural attraction of similitude, we associate 
with men like ourselves, young, sprightly and igno 
rant and rate our accompliblunents by comparison 
with theirs when we have once obtained an acknoiv 
ledged superiority over our acquaintances imagi- 
nation and desire I easily extend it over the rest of 
mankind and if no accident Forces us into new 
emulations, we grow old, and die in admiration of 
oursehes 


g2 


Vanity 
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Vanity, thus confiimed in her dominion, readily 
listens to the voice of idleness, and sooths the slum- 
bei of life with continual dreams of excellence and 
s\eatness. A man, elated by confidence in his na- 
tural vigour of fancy and sagacity of conjecture, 
soon concludes that he alieady possesses whatevei 
toil and inquiiy can confer He then listens with 
eagerness to the wild objections which folly has 
raised against the common means of impiovenient; 
talks of the daik chaos of indigested knowledge ; 
describes the mischievous efiects of heterogeneous 
sciences feimenting in the mind ; relates the blun- 
deis of letteicd ignorance; expatiates on the he- 
loick meiit of those who deviate fiom prescription, 
or shake off authoiity ; and gives vent to the infla- 
tions of his heart by declaiing that he owes nothing 
to pedants and universities. 

All these pretensions, however confident, are very 
often vain. The lauiels which superficial acuteness 
gains in triumphs ovei ignorance unsuppoited by 
vivacity, are observed by Locice to be lost, whenever 
real learning and lational diligence appear against 
her; the sallies of gayety aie soon repiessed by calm 
confidence ; and the artifices of subtilty are readily 
detected by those, who, having carefully studied the 
question, are not easily confounded or surpiised. 

But, though the contemner of books had neither 
been deceived by otheis nor himself, and was really 
born with a genius surpassing the ordmaiy abilities of 
mankind , yet surely such gifts of Providence may be 
more piopeily urged as incitements to laboui, than 
encouiagements to negligence He that neglects the 
cultuie of ground 'natiiially feitile, is moie shame- 
fully 
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fulij culpible, tlnn he whose field nould scnrcely re 
compense his husb'indrj 

Omo remarks, that not to know what Ins been 
transacted in former times, is to continue aluays a 
child If no use is made of the labours of past ages, 
the world must remain always in tlie infancy of I now 
ledge Tlie discoveries of every man must terminate 
in his own advantage, and the studies of every age 
be employed on questions which the pa t generation 
had discussed and determined We may with as 
little reproach borrow science as manufactures from 
our ancestors , and it is as ration d to live in caves 
till our own hands have erected a palace, as to reject 
all 1 nowledge of architecture, which our undcrstind 
mgs will not supply 

'To the strongest and quid est mind it is far easier 
to learn than to invent Tlic principles offniithme 
tick and geometry may be comprehended by a close 
attention in a few days , yet who can flatter Ininself 
that the study of a long life would have enabled bun 
to discover them, when he sees them yet unknown to 
so 'many nations whom he cannot suppose less hbe 
rally endowed with natural reason, than the Grcctatis 
or Egyptians ^ f i 

Every science was (bus ‘far advanced towards per 
feclion by the emulous diligence of contemporary 
students ‘^and the gradual di covenes of one age im 
proving on another Sometimes unexpected flashes 
of instruction were struck out by the foituitous col 
lision of happy incidents, oi an involuntary concur 
Fence of ideas in which the philosopher to whom they 
happened had no other merit *han that of Inowing 
their value, and transmitting, unclouded, o posterity 
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tlint liglit winch had been kindled by causes out of 
his powci. The happiness of these casual illumi- 
nations no man can piomisc to himself, because no 
cndcavouis can proem c them; and thcicforc what- 
cvci he our abilities oi application, we must submit 
to Icain from olheis what perhaps would have lain 
hid for cvei from human jicnetration, had not some 
1 emote incpiir)' brought it to view ; as treasincs are 
tin own up by the jdoughman and the diggci m the 
Hide excicise of then common occupations. 

The man whose genius qualifies him for great un- 
dci takings, inust at least he content to learn from 
books the present state of human knowledge; that 
he may not asciibe to himself the iniention of arts 
geneially known ; weary his attention with experiments 
of w'hich the event has been long icgistercd ; and 
w’astc, in attempts which ha\c already succeeded or 
miscall ietl, that time which might have been spent 
with usefulness and honour upon new undertakings. 

But, though the study of books is neccssar), it is 
not sufficient to constitute litciaiy eminence. He that 
w’ishes to be counted among the benefactors of pos- 
terity, must add by his own toil to the acquisitions 
of his ancestors, and sccuie his memory from neglect 
by some valuable improvement. This can only be 
effected by looking out upon the wastes of the intel- 
lectual w'oild, and eKtcnding the power of learning 
over regions yet undisciplined and barbaious ; oi by 
suivejing more exactly oui ancient dominions, and 
driving ignoiance fiom the foiti esses and ictrcats 
w'heie she skulks undetected and imdisturhed. Eveiy 
science has its difficulties, wdiich yet call foi solution 
bcfoie w'c attempt new systems of knowledge ; as 

ei ciy 
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!\ery country lias its forests and marshes, which it 
lould be wise to cultivate and drain, before distant 
lolonies are projected as a necessary discharge of the 
xuberance of inhabitants 

No man ever j et became great by imitation AVliat 
:ver hopes for the veneration of inanl ind must have 
nvention in the design or the execution , either the 
iffect must itself be new, or the means by which it is 
iroduced Either truths liitherto unknown must be 
liscovered, or those which arc already known enforced 
)y stronger evidence, facilitated by clearer method, or 
jlucidated by brighter illustrations 

Fame cannot spread wide oi endure long that is not 
•ooted m nature, and manured bv art That which 
lopcs to resist the blast of malignity, and stand firm 
igainst the attacks of time, must contain in itself some 
jnginal principle of growth Tlie reputation which 
inses from the detail or transportation of borrowed 
sentiments, may spread for a while, like ivy on the 
rind of antiquity, but will be torn ajvay by accident or 
contempt, and suffered to rot unheeded on the ground 
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StcnU’; (ransmiftiutt^ rtrinos, 

JJccc (cvi imlii prinin du'!, htvc Unttnn vittc Si m 

Our Inrrcn jours lire |nst , 

I3c this of life the first, of slotli the last J.i i jiis-'To' 

N O weakness of the human ntuul hits more fre- 
qucntl) incurred anim.uhersion, than the negli- 
gence with which men overlook their own faults, liow- 
ever flagrant, and the easiness with wltich they pardon 
them, however frequently repeated. 

It seems generally believed, that as the eje cannot 
see itself, the mind has no faculties by which it can 
contemplate its own state, and that therefore we have 
not means of becoming acquainted with our ical cha- 
racters ; an opinion which, like innumerable other 
postulates, an inquirer finds himself inclined to admit 
upon very little evidence, because it aflords a icady 
solution of many difficulties. It will explain w-hy the 
greatest abilities fiequently fail to piomotc the happi- 
ness of those w'ho possess them , why those who can 
distinguish wdth the utmost nicety the boundaries of 
vice and viitue, suffer them to be confounded in their 
own conduct; why the active and vigilant resign their 
affaiys Implicitly to the management of otheis ; and 
why the cautious and feaiful make houily approaches 
towaids mill, without one sigh of solicitude or sliuggle 
foi esc.ape. 


'When 
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‘ ^\Tien 1 position teems thus nitli eommodious 
onsequeiiecs, nlio em without regret confess it to 
e false Yet it is certun tint dechimers hate in 
ulged a disposition to describe the dominion of tin. 
assions as extended bejond the limits that nature 
ssigned Self lore is often rather arrogant than 
lind it does not hide our faults from ourselves, 
ml persuades us that they escape the notice of others, 
nd disposes us to resent censures lest vve should 
lonfess them to bo just lYc arc secretly conscious 
if defects and vices which we hope to conceal from 
hepublicle eye, and please our elves with inniime- 
ahle impostures, by which, in reality,' nobody is 
leceived 

In proof of the dimness of our internal sight, or 
die general inability of man to determine rightly 
lonceming his own character, it is common to 
irge the success of the most absurd and incredible 
latlery and the resentment aluays raised hj advice, 
liovvever soft, benevolent, and reasonable But flat- 
tery, if its operation he nearly examined, will he 
found to owe its acceptance, not to our ignorance 
but knowledge of our failures, and to delight us 
rather as it' consoles our wants than displays our 
possessions He that shall solicit the favour of Ins 
patron by praising him for quihties which he can 
find m himself will be defeated by the more daring 
panegyrist who enriches him with adscititious excel 
lenee Just praise is only n debt but flattery i» a 
present Tlie acknowledgment of those virtues on 
which conscience congratulates us is a tribute that 
we can at any time exact with confidence, but 
the celebration of those which wt only feign, oi dc 
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sil e without any vigorous endeavours to attain them, 
is received as a confession of sovereignty ovci re- 
gions never conquered, as a favouiable decision of 
disputable claims, and is moie welcome as it is more 
gratuitous. 

Advice is offensive, not because it lays us open to 
unexpected regiet, or convicts us of any fault which 
had escaped oui notice, but because it shows us that 
we aie known to otheis as well as to ourselves ; and 
the officious monitor is persecuted with hatred, not 
because his accusation is false, but because he assumes 
that supeiioiity which wc aie not nilling to grant 
him, and has daied to detect what wc dcsiied to 
conceal. 

Foi this reason advice is commonly ineffectual. 
If those who follow the call of theii desiies, without 
inquiry whither they are going, had deviated igno- 
rantly from the paths of wisdom, and were rush- 
ing upon dangers unforeseen, they would readily 
listen to inforrnatiorr that recalls them from their 
errours, and catch the first alarm by which destruc- 
tion or infamy is denounced. Few that wander 
in the wrong way mistake it for the right, they 
only find it more smooth and flowery, and indulge 
their owrr choice rather than approve it: therefore 
few are persuaded to quit it by admonition or re- 
proof, since it impresses no new conviction, nor 
confers any powers of action or resistance. He 
that is gravely informed how soon profusion will 
annihilate his forurne, hears with little advantage 
what he knew before, and catches at the next oc- 
casion of experrse, because advice has no force to 
suppress his vanity. He that is told how' certainly 

intern- 
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intempennce will hurry him to the grave, luns 
with his usual speed to n new comse of luxury, be 
cause his reason is not invigonted, nor his appetite 
weakened j 

The mischief of flattery is, not that jt persuades 
any man that he is what he is not, but that itusup-* 
presses the influence of honest ambition, by raising an 
opinion that honour may be gained without the toil 
of merit , and the benefit of advice arises commonly, 
not from any new light impaited to the mind but 
from the discovery which it affords of the pubhek 
suffiages He tint could witlistand conscience is 
frighted at infamyi and shame prevails when reason 
was defeated 

As we all know our own faults, and know them 
commonly with many aggravations which human 
perspicacity ’ cannot discover, there is, perhaps, no 
man, however haidened by impudence or dissi- 
pated by levit) sheltered by hypociisy or blasted 
by disgiace, who dots not intend some time to 
review Ins conduct, and to regulate the remainder 
of his life by the laws of virtue New tempta 
tions indeed attack him, new invitations are offered 
by pleasure and interest and the hour of reforma- 
tion IS always delated, every delay gives vice 
anotliei opportunity of fortifying itself by habit, 
and the change of manners though sincerely in 
tended and rationally planned, is referred to the 
lime when some craving passion shall be fully gra 
tified, or some powerful allurement cease its im 
portunity 

Tims procrastination is accumulated on pro 
crastination, ind one impediment succeeds an 
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other, till age shatters oui lesolution, or death intei- 
cepts the pi eject of amendment. Such is often the 
end of salutaiy pui poses, aftei they have long de- 
lighted the imagination, and appeased that disquiet 
which eveiy mind feels from known misconduct, 
when the attention is not diverted by business oi by 
pleasure. 

Nothing surely can be more unuorthy of a reason- 
able nature, than to continue in a state so opposite to 
leal happiness, as that all the peace of solitude, and 
felicity of meditation, must arise from resolutions of 
forsaking it. Yet the world will often aflbrd ex- 
amples of men, who pass months and }eais in a con- 
tinual wai with their own convictions, and are daily 
dragged by habit, or betiayed by passion, into prac- 
tices which they closed and opened their eyes with 
purposes to avoid ; purposes wdiicb, though settled 
on conviction, the hist impulse of momentary desire 
totally ovei throws. 

' The influence of custom is indeed such, that to 
conquer it will require the utmost effoits of foiti- 
tude and virtue ; noi can I think any man moic 
woithy of veneration and lenown, than those ivho 
have buist the shackles of habitual vice. This 
victory, however, has diflfeient degiees of glory as 
of difficulty ; it is more heroick as the objects of 
guilty gratification are more familiai, and the le- 
cunence of solicitation moie fiequent. He that, 
fiom experience of the folly of ambition, lesigns his 
offices, may set himself fiee at once fiom tempta- 
tion to squandei his life in couits, because he can- 
not legain his foiinei station. He who is enslaved 
‘ by an ainoious passion, may quit his tjiaiit in dis- 
gust. 
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gust 'iiid absence without the; help of reason, 
overcome by^degrees the^desire of returning But 
those appetites to which eiery iplace affords their 
proper object, and mhich require no preparatory 
measures or gradual adiances, are more tenaciously 
adhesne, the wish is so near the enjoyment, ;that 
compliance often precedes considemtion, and, i before 
the powers of reason can be summoned, the time for 
employing them is past 

Indolence is therefore one off the \ices from which 
those' whom it once infects are seldom reformed 
Eveiy other species of Iu\ury operates upon some 
appetite that is quicUy satiated and requires some 
coucurrencfe of art or accident which every place will 
not supply , but the desire of ease acts equally at all 
hours, and the longer it is indulged is the more in 
creased To do nothing is in every man s power , 
we can never want an opportunity of omitting duties 
The lapse to indolence is soft and imperceptible, be 
cau^e It IS only a mere cessation of activity , but the 
return to diligence is difficult, because it implies a 
change from rest to motion, from privation to reality 


TaciUs descensus Aierm 
hoctes atque dies paid atnjanua dilis 
Scd reiocare gradum superasque eiadere ad auras 
Hoc opus hiclabor est Viito 


The gates of Hell are open night and day 
Smooth the descent and easy is the ^vay 
But to return and Tiew the cheerful shies, 
^ In this the task and mighty labour lies 
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Of tins vice, as of all others, every man who in- 
dulges it is conscious : we all know our own state, if 
we could be induced to consider it; and it might ])ei- 
liaps be useful to the conquest of all these ensnarers of 
the mind, if, at ceitain stated days, life was icvicwed. 
Many things necessaiy are omitted, because we vainly 
imagine that they may he always performed ; and 
what cannot be done without pain will for cvei be de- 
layed, if the time of doing it be left unsettled. No 
con uption is great but by long negligence, which can 
scarcely prevail in a mind legulaily and frequently 
awakened by peiiodical lemorse. He that thus breahs 
his life into paits, will find in himself a desiie to di- 
stinguish every stage of his existence by some impiove- 
ment, and delight himself with the appi oach of the 
day of lecollection, as of the time uhich is to begin a 
new seiies of virtue and felicity. 
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Numb 156 SATURDA\,Sepfemicrl4', 1751 

Nunquam ahuc nalura altud sapientia dicit Jv^ 

^ For \\ isdom ever echoes Natures \o\ce 

1 I 1. 

E very government, say the politicians, is per 
petually degenerating towards corruption, from 
which It must be rescued at certain periods by the 
resuscitation of its fiist principles,’ and the re esta 
blishment of Us original constitution Every am 
inal bod), according to the methodick physicians, 
IS, by tli6 predoimnance of some exuberant qualitj, 
continually declining towards disease and death', 
which must be obiiated by a seasbnable reduction of 
the peccant humour to the just equipoise which health 
requires 

In the same manner the studies of mankind, all at 
least which, not being subject to rigorous demonstra 
tion, admit the influence of fancy and caprice, nre 
perpetually tending to erroui and confusion Of the 
great principles of tiutli which the first speculatists 
discovered, the simplicity is embarrassed by ambitious 
additions, or the evidence obscured by inaccuiate ar 
gumentation , and as they descend from one succes 
Sion of wnters to another, like light transmitted from 
room to room, they lose their strength and splendour, 
and fade at last in total evanescence 

The systems of leaining therefore must be some 
tunes reviewed complicntions analysed into prin 
ciples, and knowledge disentangled from opinion 

It 
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It is not always possible, without a close inspection, 
to separate the genuine shoots of consequential rea- 
soning, which grow out of some radical postulate, 
from the branches which ait has ingiafted on it 
The accidental piesciiptions of authoiit), when time 
has piocured them veneiation, aie often confounded 
with the laws of natuie, and those rules are supposed 
coeval with leason, of which the first rise cannot he 
discoveied. 

Ciiticism has sometimes peimitted fancy to dictate 
the laws by wdiich fancy ought to he lestiamed, and 
fallacy to peiplex the principles by which fallacy is 
to be detected ; hei supeiintendence of others has be- 
tiayed hei to negligence of heisclf; and, like the 
ancient Scythians, by extending hci conquests oiei 
distant regions, she has left her tin one vacant to her 
slaves. 

Among the laws of which the desire of extend- 
ing authoiity, or aidour of promoting Imowdedge, 
has prompted the piesciiption, all which wiiteis 
have leceived, had not the same oiiginal right to 
oui regard. Some are to be consideied as funda- 
mental and indispensable, otheis only as useful and 
convenient; some as dictated by reason and neces- 
sity, otheis as enacted by despotick antiquity; 
some as invincibly suppoited by their confoimity 
to the Older of natuie and opeiations of the intel- 
lect; otheis as foimed by accident, oi instituted by 
example, and theiefore always liable to dispute and 
altfciation. 

, That many lules have been advanced without 
consulting natuie oi leason, we cannot but suspect, 
when we find it peiemptorily decieed by the ancient 
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masters that oniy three speaking personages should 
appear at once upon the stage a law, which, as the 
\anety and intricacy of modern pla}s has made it im 
possibleto be observed we now violate without scruple 
and as experience proves without inconvenience 
The onginal of this precept was merely accidental 
Traged) li'as a monody, or solitary song in honour of 
Bacchus, itnpro\ed afterwards into a dialogue by the 
addition of another speaker, but the ancients re 
membenng that the tragedy was at first pronounced 
only by one, durst not for some time venture beyond 
two , at last when custom and impunity had made 
them danng, they extended their liberty to the admis 
Sion of three but restrained themselves by a critical 
edict from further exorbitance < 

By what accident the number of acts was limited 
to five I know not that any author has informed 
us but certainly it is not determined by any neces 
8Uy arising either from the nature of action or pro 
pnety of exhibition An act is only the representa 
tion of such a part of the busine s of the play as pro 
ceeds in an unbroken tenour, or without any inter- 
mediate pause Nothing is more evident than that of 
every real and by consequence of every dramatick. 
action the intervals may be more or fewer than five 
and indeed the rule is upon the English stage every 
dnj broken in effect, without any other mischief than 
that which arises from an absurd endeavour to ob 
sen e it in appearance Whenever the scene is shifted 

the act ceases since some timeisnecessanl} supposed 
to elapse while the personages of the drama change 
their phee 
vor in 
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With no greater right to our obedience liave the 
ciiticks confined the diamatick action to a certain 
mimbci of hours Piobahihty requnes that the time 
of action should approach soinewliat nearly to that 
of exhibition, and those pla)s will always be thought 
most happih' conducted which crowd the gieatest 
vaiiety into the least space But since it will fre- 
quently happen that some delusion must be admitted, 
I know not where the limits of imagination can be 
fixed It IS rarely observed that minds, not prepos- 
sessed by mechanical ciiticism, feci any ofience from 
the extension of the intervals between the acts, nor 
can I conceive it absuid or impossible, that he who 
can multiply thiee hoars into twelve or twenty-four, 
might imagine with equal ease a greatei number. 

1 know not whether he that professes to regard no 
-othei laws than those of natuie, will not be inclined 
to leceive tragi-comcdy to his protection, whom, 
however generally condemned, her own laurels have 
hitherto shaded fiom the fulmmations of criticism 
For what is theie in the mingled drama wdiich im- 
partial reason can condemn ? The connexion of im- 
portant with tiivial incidents, since it is not only 
common but pcipetual in the woild, may surely be 
allow’ed upon the stage, wdneh pretends only -to be 
the raiuoi of life. The impropriety of suppiessing 
passions before w'e have raised them to the intended 
agitation, and of diveiting the expectation fioin an 
event w'hich we keep suspended only to i aise it, may 
be speciously urged. But will not experience show 
this objection to be lather subtile than just ? Is it not 
ceitain that the tragick and comick affections have 

been 
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been mo\ed alternatelj nitb equal force, and that no 
pUjs have oftener filled the eje with tears, and the 
breast nith palpitation than those nlnch are ^a^Ie 
gated lUith interludes of mirtfi ^ ' 

J do not honeier think it safe to judge of uorks of 
genius mere!} by the eienl The resistless mcissi 
tudes of the heart, this alternate prevalence of merri 
ment and solemnit}, may sometimes be more pro 
perly ascribed to the vigour of the vvTiler than the 
justness of the design and, instead of vindicating 
tragi corned) by thesucce^sof Shalcspeat wcought, 
perliaps to pay new lionours to that thmscendent and 
unbounded genius that could preside over the passions 
m sport, who to actuate the afilctions 'needed not 
the slow gr dation of common means but could fill 
the heart uitb instantaneous jollity or sorrow, and vary 
our disposition os he changed his scenes Perhaps 
the effects even of Shakespeare s might have 

been jet greater, had he not counteracted himself, 
and vve might have been more mtertsted m the di 
stresses of his heroes had ue not been so frequently 
diverted by the jokes of his biifloons 

There are other rules more fixed and obligator) 
It IS necessary that of every ph) the chief action 
should be single, for since a pla) represents some 
transaction, through its regular maturation to ts final 
event, two actions equally important must evidently 
constitute ttt 0 plays 

As the design of tragedv is to instruct b) moving 
the passions, it must always have a hero, a person- 
age apparently andincontestabl) superiourto the rest, 
upon whom the attention nia) be fixed and the 
anxiety suspended For though, of two persons op 
H 2 posing 
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posing each other with equal abilities and equal vir- 
tue, the auditor will inevitably, in tune, choose his 
favouiite, yet as that choice must be uithout any co- 
gency of conviction, the hopes oi fears which it raises 
will he faint and languid Of two heioes acting in 
confedeiacy against a common enem}, the virtues or 
dangeis will give little emotion, because each claims 
GUI concein with the same right, and the heart lies at 
lest between equal motives. 

It ought to be the first endeavour of a writer to di- 
stinguish natuie from custom ; oi that which is esta- 
blished because it is right, from that which is light 
only because it is established ; that he maj neither 
violate essential piinciples by a desiie of noieltj, nor 
debar himself from the attainment of beauties within 
his view, by a needless fear of bi caking rules which 
no literaiy dictator had authority to enact. 
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Ki/iir 1 j7 Toexd VI, St/>fcm6cr 17, 1751 

’ < 

0 a 

r /yf'ai ij ayfl A{ fityx ctvf’it «>' i"^*’ Host 

Shame grcatlj hurts or greatlj htlps minVinil 

’ rLmivSTOT 


i ' 7oMrRUl»LLR 

SIR 

^ I ’'HOUGH one of )oiir correspondents lins pre 
sumed to mention with come contempt that pre 
scnce of attention and easiness of address which the 
polite hate long agreed to celebrate and esteem \ct 
I cannot be persuaded to tlnnk them unuortln of re 
gard or cuUuation , but am mclined to hc)ie\c tliat 
as we seldom value nghtlj what we ha\c nettr 1 noun 
the miser) of wanting his judgment has been Minted 
b) his happiness and that a natural exuberance of 
assurance has hindered him from dlsco^erlng its ex 
cdlence and use 

1 his felicity whether bestowed b\ constitution, or 
obtained b) early habitudes I can scarcely conlein 
plate without en\} I was bred underatinn of learn 
ing in tlic countrj who inculcated nothing but the 
dignity of knmvledgc and the liappiness of Mrtue 
B) frequenej of admonition and confidence of as 
aertion lie preiailed upon me to believe that the 
splendour of literature would aluajs attract reference 
if not darl ened b) corniption I therefore pursued 
nu studies with incessant indiisti) and noided eieri 
thing uhieh I liad been taUj,ht to consieler (ither is 

MtlOUS 
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vitious or tending to vice, because f rcgaided guilt 
and reproach as insepaiably united, and thought a 
tainted reputation the gicatest calamity. 

At the univeisity, I found no reason foi changing 
my opinion ; foi though many among ray fellow- 
students took the oppoitunity of a more remiss dis- 
cipline to giatify their passions, }et \iitue preserved 
her natural supeiioiity, and those who ventured to 
neglect, were not suffeied to insult her. The ambi- 
tion of petty accomplishments found its way into the 
receptacles of learning, but uas observed to seize 
commonly on those uho either neglected the sciences 
or could not attain them ; and I was therefore con- 
firmed in the doctiincs of iny old master, and thought 
nothing ivorthy of my care but the means of gaining 
or impaiting know'ledge. 

This puiity of manners, and intenseness of appli- 
cation, soon extended my lenowm, and I was ap- 
plauded by those, whose opinion I then thought un- 
likely to deceive me, as a yOung man that gave un- 
common hopes of futuie eminence. My peiformances 
in time reached my native piovince, and my lelations 
congiatulnted themselves upon the new honours that 
weie added to then family 

I tetuined home coveied w'lth academical laurels, 
and fi aught with cnticisni and philosophy. The wdt 
and the scholai excited cuuosity, and iny acquaintance 
was solicited by innninei able invitations. To please 
will always be the wish of benevolence, to be admired 
must be the constant aim of ambition ; and 1 theie- 
fore considcied myself as about to receive the reward 
of my honest labouis, and to find the efficacy of learn- 
ing and of viitue. 


The 
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The third day after my arnvil I dined at the house 
of a gentleman who had summoned a multitude of 
his friends to the annual fcelebration of his wedding 
day' I set fonvard with great exultation and thought 
myself happy that I had in opportunity of displaying 
my knowledge to so numerous an (assembly I felt 
no sense of my oun insufficiency till going up stairs 
to the dining room I heard the mingled roar of ob 
Streperous merriment I was rhov\e^er disgusted 
rather than terrified, and went forward without dejec 
tion The whole company rose at my entnnce, but 
when I saw so many eyes fixed at once upon ine^ 
I was blasted ivith n sudden imbecility, I was quelled 
by some nameless power xihich I found impossible 
to be resisted My sight was dazzled my cheeks 
glowed ray perceptions were confounded, Lwas 
harassed by the multitude of eagensalut'itions and 
returned the {common civilities with hesitation and 
impropriety, the sense of my own blunders increased 
my confusion, and before tlie exchange of ceremo 
mes allowed me to sU down, 1 was, ready to sink under 
the oppression of surprise my >oice grew weak, and 
my knees trembled ) 1 ^ 

Tlie 'issembly then resumed their places, ind I sat 
with my eyes fixed upon the ground To the ques 
tions of curiosity, or the appeals of complais'ince I 
could seldom answer but with negative monosyllables, 
or professions of ignorance ifor the subjects on which 
they conversed, were such as ire seldom discussed in 
books and were therefore out of my range of know 
ledge At'length an old clergyman, who ri^jlitly con 
jectured the reason of my conciseness, rehe\ed me by 
some questions about the present state of nitural 

knowledge 
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knowledge, and engaged me, by an appearance of 
doubt and opposition, in the explication and defence 
of the Neiuio7na7i philosophy. 

The consciousness of my own abilities roused me 
from depression, and long familiarity with my sub- 
ject enabled me to discourse with ease and volubility ; 
but, however I might please myself, I found very lit- 
tle added by my demonstrations to the satisfaction of 
the company ; and my antagonist, who knew the laws 
of conversation too well to detain their attention long 
upon an unplcasing topick, after he had commended 
my acuteness and eompiehension, dismissed the con- 
troveisy, and resigned me to my former insignificance 
and perplexity 

• After dinner, I leceived from the ladies, who had 
heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the tea-table. 
I congratulated myself upon an opportunity to escape 
from the company, whose gayety began to be tumul- 
tuous, and among w'hom several hints had been 
dropped of the uselessness of univeisities, the folly of 
book-learning, and the awdvW'ardness of scholars. To 
the ladies, therefoie, I flew, as to a refuge from cla- 
mour, Insult, and rusticity ; but found my heart sink 
as I approached their apartment, and w as again dis- 
concerted by the ceremonies of entrance, and con- 
founded by the necessity of encountering so many eyes 
at once 

lien I sat down I consideied that something pretty 
W’as always said to ladies, and resolved to rccoier my 
credit by some elegant observation or graceful compli- 
ment I applied myself to the recollection of all that 
I had read or heard in praise of beauty, and endea- 
voured to accommodate some classical compliment to 

the 
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the present occasion I sunk into profound medita- 
tion revolved the characters of the heroines of old, 
considered whatever the, poets Inve sung m their 
praise, and, after having borrowed and invented, 
chosen and rejected a thousand sentiments, which, if 
I had uttered them, would not have been understood, 

I was awakened from my dream of learned gallantry 
b} the servant who distributed iht tea » 

There are not many situations more inccssantl) un 
easy than that in which the man is placed who is 
watching an opportunity to speak, without courage to 
take it when it is offered, and who, though he resolves 
to give a specimen of bis abilities, alwajs finds some 
reason or other for delaying it to the next minute I 
,wa8 ashamed of silence, jet could find nothing to say 
of elegance or importance equal to my washes The 
ladies afraid of mj learning thought themselves not 
qualified to propose anj subject of prattle to a man so 
famous for dispute, and there was nothing on either 
side but impatience and vexation , 

In this conflict of shame, as I was re assembi ng 
my scattered sentiments and, resolving to force my 
imagination to some spnghtly sallj, had just found a 
very happy compliment by too much attention to my 
own meditations I suffered the saucer to drop from 
mj hand The cup was broken, the lap dog was 
scalded a brocaded petticoat was stained, and the 
whole assemblj was thrown into disorder I now con- 
sidered all hopes of reputation as at an end, and while 
they were consoling and assisting one another stole 
r away in silence ^ 

The misadventures of this unhappv daj are not jet 
at an end I am afraid of meeting the meanest of 

them 
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them that triumphed over me in this state of stupidity 
and contempt, and feel the same teriouis encroach- 
ing upon my heart at the sight of those who have once 
impressed them. Shame, above any othei passion, 
propagates itself. Before those who have seen me 
confused, I can never appear without new confusion, 
and the remembrance of the weakness which I former- 
ly discovered, hinders me from acting or speaking with 
my natural force. 

But is this misery, Mi liarnb/er, never to cease ’ 
have I spent my life in study only to become the sport 
of the ignorant, and debarred myself from all the com- 
mon enjoyments of youth to collect ideas which must 
sleep in silence, and form opinions which I must not 
divulge.^ Infoim me, dear Sir, by what means I may 
rescue my faculties from these shackles of cow ardice, 
how I may rise to a level with my fellow-beings, re- 
call myself from this languor of involuntary subjection 
to the free exertion of my intellects, and add to the 
power of reasoning the liberty of speech 

I am, SIR, 8^c 


Verecundulus. 
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Numb 158 SAiuiiDAij-Sep/emicrSl, 1751 

( j I [ 

Grammaita ccrtant et adhac tub judiee lu est Hon ^ 

1 I 

Cnticl^ jet contend 

And of their ram disputmgs find no end Fbancis 

f 

C riticism, though dignified from the earliest 
ages by the labours of men eminent for knowledge 
and sagacity and, since the revnal of polite literature, 
the favourite study of jCuropean scholars, has not jet 
attained the certainty and stability of science The 
rules hitherto received are seldom drawn from any 
settled principle or self evident postulate or adapted 
to the natunl and invarnble constitution of tilings 
but will (be found upon examimtion, the arbitrary 
edicts of legislators authonzed only b} themselves 
who out of various means by which the some end 
may be attained selected such as happened to occur 
to their own reflection and then, by a law vvhich 
idleness and timidity were too willing to obey pro 
hibited new experiments uf wit restrained fancy from 
the indulgence of hei innate inclination to hazard and 
adventure and condemned all future flights of genius 
to pursue tiie path of the Meoman eagle 
This authority may be more justly opposed as it is 
apparently derived from them whom they endeavour 
to control , for we owe few of the rules of vvnting to 

the 
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the Rcuteness of ciiticks, who have generalh no other 
merit than that, having read the works of gicat 
authors with attention, the) ‘have observed the ar- 
rangement of theii matter, or the giaccs of their e\- 
pression, and then expected honour and levcrcnce for 
precepts which they never could have invented * so 
that practice has introduced lules, lathei than lules 
have directed practice 

For this reason, the laws of ever) species of writ- 
ing have been settled by the ideas of him who first 
raised it to leputation, without incjuiiy whether his 
peiformances were not }et susceptible of itnpiove- 
ment. The excellencies and faults of celebvated 
wiiters have been equally lecommended to posteiity; 
and, so far has blind reveiencc pi evaded, that even 
the number of theii books has been thought woithy of 
imitation 

The imagination of the first authois of lyrick jioelry 
w'as vehement and rapid, and their knowledge various 
■and extensive. Living in an age when science 
had been little cultivated, and when the minds of 
their auditors, not being accustomed to accurate 
inspection,' w^eie easily dazzled by glaring ideas, they 
applied theinselv'es to instinct, lather by shoit sen- 
tences and sti iking thoughts, than by regular aigii- 
mentation, and, finding attention moie successfully 
excited by sudden sallies and unexpected excla- 
mations, than by the moie aitful and placid beauties 
of methodical deduction, they loosed their genius 
to its own couise, passed from one sentiment to 
anothei without expiessing the mtei mediate ideas, 
and roved at laige ovei the ideal world with such 

lightness 
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lightness and ftgdit), that t^\eir footsteps are scarcely 
to be traced 

brom this accidental peculiarity of the ancient 
wnters the cnticKs deduce the rules of l)rick poetry, 
which the) haie set free from all the Ians b} t\hicU 
other compositions are confined, and allon to neglect 
the niceties of transition, to start into remote digres 
sions and to wander \nthout restraint from one scene 
of imager} to another 

A WTitei of later times has, b} the Miacity of his 
ess>a}s, reconciled mankind to the same licentious 
ness m Short dissertations , and he therefore nho 
wants skill to form a plan or diligence to pursue 
It needs onl) entitle his perfomnnee an essa), to 
acquire the right of heaping together the collections 
of half his life nithout order, coherence, or pro 
priet} 

In writing is in life, faults are endured without 
disgust when they are associated with transcendent 
merit and may be sometimes recommended to 
weal judgments b} the lustre which they obtain 
from tlieir union with excellence but it is the busi- 
ness^ of those who presume to superintend the taste 
01 morals of mankind, to separate delusive combi 
nations and distinguisii that which may be praised 
from that which can only be excused As vices 
never promote happiness though when overpowered 
bv more active and more numerous virtue^, they 
cannot totally destroy it , so confusion and irregu 
lanty produce no beauty, though tliey cannot always 
obstruct the biightness of genius and learning To 
proceed from one truth to another and connect di 
stant propositions by regular consequencci., is the 

great 
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great prerogative of man. Independent and uncon- 
nected sentiments flashing upon the mind in quick 
succession, may, for a time^ delight by their novelty ; 
but they differ fiom systematical reasoning, as single 
notes from haimony, as glances of lightning fiom the 
radiance of the sun. 

When, rules are thus diawn, rather from prece- 
dents than reason, there is danger not only from 
the faults of an author, but from the errours of 
those who criticise his works ; since they may often 
mislead their pupils by false representations, as the 
Ciceromans of the sixteenth century were betrayed 
into barbarisms by corrupt copies of their darling 
writer. 

It is established at present, that the proemial lines 
of a poem, m which the general subject is proposed, 
must be void of glitter and embellishment. The 
“ first lines of Paradise Lostl' says Addison, ” are 

perhaps as plain, simple, and unadorned, as any 
“ of the whole poem, in which particular the author 
“ has conformed himself to the example of Horner^ 
“ and the precept of Horace." 

This observation seems to have been made by an 
implicit adoption of the common opinion, without 
consideration either of the precept or example. 
Had Horace been consulted, he would have been 
found to direct only what should be comprised in the 
proposition, not how it should be expressed ; and to 
have commended Homer in opposition to a meaner 
poet, not for the gradual elevation of his diction, 
but the judicious expansion of his plan ; for display- 
ing unpromised events, not for producing unexpected 
elegancies : 


Speciosa 
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Speaosa <iehtnc miraeuta promat 
JnUphatm Scifllamque ^ cum Cyclope Charybdim 

But from a cloud of smoke he breads to light, 

And pours his specious miracles to sight ) 

1 JnUpfuttes his hideous feast derours 

Charyhdit barks ond Polyphemus roars Francis 

If the exordial \erses of Homer be compared uith 
the rest of the poem, they tvill not appear remark 
able for plamnuss or simplicit), but rather eminently 
adorned and illuminated 

/ifli hfsjcra raXj-fsr v o( pxXx 

nAayyfijj errl Tfcjyj hf3i'-*r3Ali5fsy 
ITdAAbn' 3* t!sr aftXp ua.) vC9r tyvie 

n«>.Xa 3 6/ t» -'eTrwTxSir oXyta cr xa-* Sjper, ’ 
liptupevif rv Tt il>ijyr9 xx) scat jy 
AXX ejf ui fafus tf^JCfaro upsya vip* 

Avti.y yxp c^s * rar a^a^^xXl nr oXtrrs 
di xxra ^sjf Xtv^tsrif ijtXhis 
HeSier av'&p o rdlnr rsnptr r,pap 

Tw/ fl;tc5«y ys 5ra, Stuyxrtp Ar3/, ttvl xal ruty 

The man for nisdom s lanous arts renonm d 

Long cxercis d in woes O muse ' resound 

tVho when his arms had wrought t)ie deslin d fall 

Of sacred Troy and raz d her heav n built wall 

Wand nng from clime to dime obscr>ant stray d 

Tlieir manners noted and their states survey d 

On stormy seas unnumberd toils he bore 

Safe with his friends to gam his natal shore 

Vain toils ' their impious follj dard to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day 

The god vindictive doom d them never more 

(Ah ' men unbless d) to touch that natal shore 

O snatch some portion of these acts from fate 

Celestial muse ' and to our world relate Por* 

The 
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The fiistverses of the Iliad are in like manner par- 
ticularly splendid, and the pioposition of the Encid 
closes with dignity and magnificence not often to be 
found even in the poctiy of Eirgil 

The intent of the introduction is to raise expecta- 
tion, and suspend it, something theiefore must be 
diseovered, and something concealed ; and the poet, 
while the feitilityof his invention is \ct unknown, 
may propeily recommend himself by the grace of his 
language 

He that reveals too much, or promises too little ; 
he that never iiritatcs the intellectual appetite, or 
that immediately satiates it, equally defeats his own 
puipose It is necessar) to the jilcasine of the rcadei, 
that the events should not be anticipated, and how 
then can his attention be invited, but by grandeur of 
expression ? 
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Sunl lerba et toca tpiihus hunc lenire ihtarem 
' Potsis et maf^am morbt dfponcrc parletif Hon 

The po«er of nonli tind soothmp *ounri< appcxtc 

ITie nging pain nnd lessen tlit di^ciisp fnAvcis 

imbecilit) nith uhich / erecif/iduius com 
J- pl'iiiis timt tilt presence of n ntitnerotis nsstinblj 
freezes ins faculties is particular]) incident to thu 
studious part of mankind uhosc educition necessarily 
secludes them in their earlier uars from mingled con 
serse till, at tliur dismission from schools and acn 
demies tliey plunge at once into tlit tumult of the 
world and coining forth from the gloom of solitude, 
are overpowered by the blart of publitk lift 

It IS, perhaps kind!) prosided by naturt lint as 
the feathers and strength of 1 bird grow logelhtr, and 
her wings are not completed till sht is able to flj, so 
some proportion should be prtstned m the human 
kind between judgnitnl and courage, the precipitation 
of inexperience is therefore restrained b) sh une and 
we remain shackled bv tuniditj tiU we have learned to 
speak and act with pioprieh 

I beheie feu can review the dajs of tlietr jouth 
without recollecting tempt tions, which shame ra 
tiler than virtue enabled them to resist, and opi 
nions which lioweier tironeous in then pnnciplts 
voe III I 
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and dangeious in their consequences, they have pant- 
ed to advance at the hazaid of contempt and hatred, 
when they found themselves iiresistibly depressed by 
a languid anxiety, which seized them at the moment 
of utteiance, and still gathered strength from their 
endeavouis to resist it. 

It geneially happens that assurance keeps an even 
pace with ability, and the fear of miscarriage, which 
hinders our fiist attempts, is graduallj dissipated as 
oui skill advances towards ceitainty of success That 
bashfulnessj theiefoie, which prevents disgrace, that 
shoit and tempoiaiy shame, which secuies us from the 
dangei of lasting leproach, cannot be properly counted 
among oui misfortunes. 

Bashfulness, however it may incommode for a 
moment, scaicely evei produces evils of long con- 
tinuance; it may flush the cheek, flutter in the heart, 
deject the eyes, and enchain the tongue, but its mis- 
chiefs soon pass oflf without lemembrance It may 
sometimes exclude pleasure, but seldom opens any 
avenue to sorrow or remoise. It is observed some- 
wheie, that few have repented of havhg foi borne to 
speak. 

To excite opposition, and inflame malevolence, is 
the unhappy privilege of courage made anogant by 
consciousness of strength. No man finds in him- 
self any inclination to attack oi oppose him who 
confesses his supeiiority by blushing in his pie- 
sence. Qualities exeited with apparent fearfulness, 
leceive applause fiom every voice, and support 
from Gveiy hand. Diffidence may check lesolu- 
tion and obstruct pei foi mance, but compensates its 
embarrassments by more important advantages ; it 

conciliates 
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conciliates the proud and softens the^e^ere, a\^crts 
en\y from excellence, and censure from iniscar 
nage 

It ma) indeed happen that knowledge and Mrtup 
remain too long congealed by this fngoriFick power 
as the pnnciples of \egetation nre sometimes ob 
structed b) lingtnng frosts He that enters late into 
a public station, though with all the abilities requisite 
to the discharge of Ins dut\ will find his powers at 
first impeded b} a timidit) which lie himself knows to 
be \atious and must struggle long against dejection 
and reluctance, before he obtains the full command 
of his ow n attention and adds the gracefulness of ease 
to the dignity of merit 

Tor this disease of the mind I Know not whether 
any remedies of much eflicac) can be found To 
advise a man unaccustomed to tlie ejes of multi 
tudes to mount a tribunal without perturbation, to 
tell him whose life was passed in the shades of con 
templation, that he must not be disconcerted or 
perplexed in receiving and returning the compliments 
of a splendid assembly, is to advise an inhabitant of 
JBrastl ox Sumatra not to shiver at nn VnghshwwWeXt 
or him who has aUvajs lued upon a plain to look 
from a precipice without emotion It is to suppose 
custom instantaneously controllable by reason, and 
to endeavour to communicate bv precept, that which 
onlj time and habit can bestow 

He that hopes by philosophy and contemplation 
alone to fortify himself against that awe which nil, 
at their first appearance on the stage of life, must 
feel from the spectators will, at the hour of need 
be mocked bj his resolution, and I doubt whethti 
1 2 the 
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the preservatives which Plato relates Ahihincs to 
have leceived from Scoiatcs, uhen he was about to 
spealc in publick, proved sufiicient to secure him frotn 
the powerful fascination 

Yet, as the eflectb of time may by art and industry 
be acceleiated or retarded, it cannot be improper to 
consider how this troublesome instinct may be op- 
posed when it exceedb its just propoition, and, in- 
stead of repressing petulance and temerity, silences 
eloquence, and debilitates force ; since, though it 
cannot be hoped that anxiety should be immediately 
dissipated, it may be at least somewhat abated; and 
the passions will opeiate with less violence, v\hen 
reason rises against them, than while she either slum- 
bers in neutiality, or, mistaking hei interest, lends 
them hci assistance. 

No cause more fiequently produces bashfulness 
than too high an opinion of oui onn importance. 
He that imagines an assembly filled with his merit, 
panting with ex'pectation, and hushed with attention, 
easily teirifies himself with the diead of disappoint- 
ing them, and strains his imagination in pursuit of 
something that may ^ indicate the veracity of fanie^ 
and show' that his leputation w'as not gained by 
chance He considers, that what he shall say or do 
w'lll never be foi gotten , that icnow'ii oi infamy is 
suspended upon eveiy syllable, and that nothing 
ought to fall fiom him which will not bear the test of 
time. Undei such solicitude, who can wonder that 
the mind is overwhelmed, and, by struggling with 
attempts above her stieiigth, quickly sinks into lan- 
guishment and despondency ^ 
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The most useful medicines are often unpkasmg to 
the taste Those who nre oppressed b) their own 
reputation, will, perhaps, not be comforted b) hearing 
that their cares are unnecessar) But the truth is, 
that no man is much regarded by the rest of the world 
He that considers how little he dwells upon tht con 
dition of others, wall learn how little the attention of 
others is attracted by liimself wc sec multi 

tildes passing before us, of whom perhaps, not one 
appears to deseric our notice or excite our s)nipath}, 
we should remember, that we likewise are lost m the 
same throng, that the c}e which happens to glance 
upon us IS turned in a moment on liim that follows us, 
and that the utmost which we can reasonably hope, 
or fear, ii to fill a meant hour with prattle and be 
forgotten 
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Numb. 160 SATUiiDA-i, Scpie?nhcr2S, 1751. 

Jn(cr sc LOincmt ursis Juv 

Beasts of each kind their fcllons spare , 

Bear lives in ainilj Mithbcar 

“ r woild,” says Loc/cr, “lias people of all 

^ “ soils.” As in the general huriy piodnced 
by the superfluities of some, and necessities of others, 
no man needs to stand still for want of employment, 
so in the innumeiable giadations of ability, and end- 
less ^alietlcs of study and inclination, no employment 
can be vacant for want of a man qualified to dis- 
charge it. 

Such is probably the natural state of the universe, 
but it is so much deformed by inteiest and passion, 
that the benefit of this adaptation of men to things is 
not always perceived. The folly oi indigence of those 
who set theii services to sale, inclines them to boast of 
qualifications which they do not possess, and attempt 
business which they do not understand ; and they who 
have the poivei of assigning to otheis the task of life, 
are seldom honest or seldom happy in then nomina- 
tions Pations aie coirupted by avaiice, cheated by 
credulity, or overpowered by lesistless solicitation. 
They are sometimes too strongly influenced by honest 
piejiidices of fiiendship, oi the pievalence of virtuous 
compassion For, whatever cool leason may diiect, 
it is not easy for a man of tendei and scrupulous 
goodness to overlook the immediate effect of his own 

actions. 
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actions by turning his e)e3 upon remoter consc 
qucnces, md to do thatuliicli mustgneprcsent pain, 
for the salvc of obuating c\il yet unfelt, or securing 
advantage m time to come What is distant is in 
Itself obscure, ind when wc Inve no wish to sec it, 
casil) escapes our notice or takes such a form as desire 
or imagination bestows upon U 

Ever} man might for the s mu. reason in the mul 
litude.. that sv\*ann about him, find some kindred mind 
with which he could unite m confidence and friend 
ship, }ct ue sec many straggling singk about the 
world, unhappy for want of in issociatc, and pining 
with the nccessit) ofconfimiig their sentiments to their 
own bosoms 

This inconvcnicntc arises in hkt manner from 
struggles of the will against the understanding It is 
not often difficult to find a suitable companion, if 
every man would be content with such as he is quah 
fied to please But if v inity tempts him to forsake 
his rani and post himstlf among tho'Je w ith u horn no 
common interest or mutual pleasure can ever unite 
him, lie roust always live in a state of unsocial sepa 
ration, wathout tenderness and witliout trust 

There are many natures wliith can never appro ich 
withm a certain distance and which when 1113 iircgu 
lar motive impels them tow aids contact stem to start 
back from cacli other bv some invinciblL repulsion 
There ire others which iinmcdiately cohcic whenever 
they come into the reath of mutual itti letion and 
with very little formality of prepintion mingle inti 
mately as soon as they meet Everyman whom either 
business or curiosity has thrown at large into the 

world, 
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woild, will lecollect many instances of fondness and 
dislike, which have forced themselves upon him with- 
out the intervention of his judgment , of dispositions 
to couit some and aioid others, when he could assign 
no reason foi the piefeience, or none adequate to the 
violence of his passions , of infiueiiLe that acted instan- 
taneously upon his mind, and which no arguments or 
persuasions could ever oveicome. 

Among those with whom time and intercourse have 
made us familiar, we feel our afiections divided in dif- 
ferent propoi turns without much legard to moral or 
intellectual meiit Eveiy man knows some whom he 
cannot induce himself to trust, though he has no reason 
to suspect th.it they would betrav him , those to ivhom 
he cannot complain, though he never observed them to 
w’ant compassion ; those in whose piesence he never 
can be gay, though excited by limitations to miith and 
freedom , and those from whom he cannot be content 
to leceive instruction, though they never insulted his 
ignorance by contempt oi ostentation 

That much regaid is to be had to those instincts 
of kindness and dislike, oi that leason should blindly 
follow them, I am far fiom intending to inculcate. 
It IS very ceitain, that by indulgence we may give 
them strength which they have not from nature, and 
almost eveiy example of ingratitude and treachery 
proves, that by obeying them we may commit our 
happiness to those who are veiy un worthy of so gieat 
a trust. But it may deserve to be remarked, that 
since few contend much with theii inclinations, it is 
generally vain to solicit the good-will of those whom 
ue peiceive thus involuntaiily alienated fiom us, 

neither 
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neither knowledge nor virtue will reconcile antipath) , 

'' and though officiousness nia) for a time he admitted 
and diligence apphuded they will at last be dismissed 
with coldness, or discouraged by neglect 

Some have indeed an occult power of stealing upon 
the affections of exciting universal benevolence, and 
disposing every heait to fondness and friendship But 
this IS a felicity gnnted only to the favourites of na 
ture The greatei part of mankind find a different 
reception from different dispositions the) sometimes 
obtain unexpected caressts from those whom they 
never flattered with uncommon regard and sometimes 
exhaust all their arts of pleasing without effect To 
these it is necessar) to look round, and attempt every 
breast in vvhicli they find viitue sufficient for the 
foundation of frieiidsliip to enter into the crowd, and 
try whom chance will offei to their notice til) the) fix 
on some temper congenial to then own, as the magnet 
rolled in the dust collects the fragments of its kindred 
metal from a thousand particles of other substincesi 
Every man must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindness of otIiei:> is sometimes gamed b) 
those to whom lit nevei could have impaited Ins own 
We are b) our occupations, tducUioii, and habits of 
lift divided almost into different spetits winch re 
gard ont anothei, for the most part with scorn and 
jnahgnit) Bach of these classes of the human race 
has desires fears and conversation vexations and 
merriment peculiar to itself cares w hith another can 
not fed pleasures vvhich he cannot partake and 
modes of expressing every sensation which he cannot^ 
understand IhatfrolicKvvIndish lies one man with 
laughUr, will convulse another with indignation the 

sfiain 
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strain of joculaiity which in one place obtains tieats 
and pationagc, would in another be heard with indif- 
feience, and in a thiid with abhorrence. 

To laise esteem wc must benefit others, to procure 
love we must please them. Aiistotle observes, that 
old men do not leadily form fiiendships, because they 
are not easily susceptible of pleasure. He that can 
contribute to the hilaiity of the vacant houi, or pai- 
take with equal gust the favourite amusement ; he 
whose mind is employed on the same objects, and 
who theiefoie nevei harasses the undei standing nith 
unaccustomed ideas, will be welcomed with ardour, 
and left with regiet, unless he destioys those lecom- 
mendations by faults wuth which peace and security 
cannot consist. 

It w'ere happy, if, in foiming friendships, viitue 
could concur with pleasure , but the gieatest part of 
human gratifications approach so nearly to vice, that 
few w'ho make the delight of others their rule of con- 
duct, can avoid disingenuous compliances; yet certain- 
ly he that suffers himself to be driven or allured from 
virtue, mistakes his own interest, since he gains suc- 
cour by means, for which his fiiend, if erei he be- 
comes wise, must scorn him, and for wdiich at last he 
must scoin himself. 
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Numb l6l Toesdav, Oc/oie; 1, 1751 

Oe-jj /XI lr,lt kxi avlfxY IIoM 

Frail as the Icves thit qutvcr on the Sprij"* 
lake them man flourishes like them decnp 

Ur UAiMBLEll 

SIR, 

y ou have former!) observed lint cunositj often 
terminates w barren knowledge, and that tin. 
mmd IS prompted to stud) and inquiry rather b) the 
uneasiness of ignonnct, than the hope of profit 
Nothing can be of less importance to nn) present m 
tercst, than the fortune of those ulio Inic been long 
lost III the graic, and from whom nullung now cm 
be hoped or feared Yet, to rouse the ztal of a true 
antiquar) htilc more is necessar) than to mention a 
mme which rmnUind haic conspired to forget, he 
will m ihc his wij to remote scenes of nction tliroiigh 
obscurity and contradiction, is sought amidst 

bushes and bnmbics the tomb of Ardnmcdcs 

It is not easy to discour iiou it concerns him that 
gathers the produce or leccivcs the rent of nn est itc, 
to know through what fannhes the l md Ins passed, 
who lb Tcpstercd jn the Conquerors siiriev ns its pos 
sessor, how often it has been foi felted b) trcison oi 
how often sold by prodigaht) Ihe powu or wciltl 
of the present inh abitants of i tounlr) cannot be nuiel 
incrca'^cd b) in inquir) 'iftel the iidiiie of (hose bai 
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barians, who destroyed one another twenty centuries 
ago, in contests for the shelter of woods, or conveni- 
ence of pastuiage. Yet we see that no man can be 
at rest in the enjoyment of a new purchase till he has 
learned the history of his grounds from the ancient in- 
habitants of the parish, and that no nation omits to 
lecord the actions of their ancestois, howevei bloody, 
savage, and rapacious. 

The same disposition, as diffeient opportunities call 
it forth, discoveis itself in great or little things. 1 
have always thought it unworthy of a wise man to 
slumber in total inaetivity, only because he happens 
to have no employment equal to his ambition or ge- 
nius , it is theiefore my custom to apply my attention 
to the objects before me, and as I cannot think any 
place wholly unuorthyof notice that afibids a habita- 
tion to a man of letteis, I have collected the history 
and antiquities of the seveial gaiiets in which I have 
resided 


QtiatduUn uuquc c^lis, vos ego vwgua voco 
Ho\\ small to others, but how gicat to inc ' 

^lany of these narratives my industiy has been able 
to extend to a consideiable length, but the woman 
with whom I now lodge has lived only eighteen months 
in the house, and can give no account of its ancient 
revolutions ; the plasterer having, at her entrance, 
obliterated, by his white-wash, all the smoky memorials 
which foi inei tenants had left upon the ceiling, and 
perhaps diawn the leil of oblivion ovci politicians, 
philobophois, and poets. 


' When 
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When I first chenpenerl in) lodgings, the hndlad) 
told me that slie hoped I uas not an author for the 
lodgers on the first floor had stipulated that the upper 
rooms should not be occupied b) a noisy trade I 
very readily promised to gue no disturbance to litr 
faiml) and soon despatched a bnrgniii on tbe usual 
terms 

I bad not slept many nights in m) new apartment 
before I began to inquire after m) predecessors and 
found iny landlad), whose imagination is filled chiefl) 
with her own affairs, ver) read) to give me 1nfor 
mation 

Curiosity, like all other desires, products pain as 
well as pleasure Before she began her narrative, I 
bad heated my head with evpettations of adventures 
and discoveries, of elegance m disguise, and learning 
in distress , and was somewhat mortifiej when I htard 
that the first tenant was a tailor, of whom nothing was 
remembered but that he complained of his room for 
want of light, and after having lodged in ita month 
and paid onlj a weeks rent pawned a piece of cloth 
which he was trusted to cut out, and was forced to 
make a precipitate retreat from this quarter of the 
town 

The neNt was a )Oung woman newl) arrived from 
the countr) who lived for five weeks witli great 
regulant), and became b) frequent treats verj much 
the favourite of the famil), but at last repeived visits 
so frequently from a cousin in Cheapsidc that slie 
brouglit the reputation of the house into duiger and 
was therefore dismissed with good advice 

The room then stood empty for a foitmght nn 

landladv 
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landlady began to tliink that she bad judged hardly, 
and often wished for such another lodgei . At last, 
an elderly man of a giave aspect lead the bill, and 
bargained for the room at the ^ely first price that was 
ashed. He lived in close letiiemcnt, seldom nent 
out till evening, and then leturned caily, sometimes 
cheerful, and at other times dejected. It was le- 
maihable, that whatever he pui chased, he never had 
small money in his pocket; and, though cool and 
temperate on other occasions, was always vehement 
and stormy till he rccei\ed his change. He paid his 
rent with great exaetness, and seldom failed once a 
week to requite my landlady’s ci\ ility with a supper. 
At last, such is the fate of human felicity, the house 
was alaimed at midnight by the constable, who de- 
manded to search the gairets. hly landlady, assuiing 
him that he had mistaken thedooi, conducted him up 
stairs, where he found the tools of a coinei ; but the 
tenant had ciawded along the i oof to an empty house, 
and escaped ; much to the joy of my landlady, who 
declaies him a veiy honest man, and w'ondeis why 
any body should be hanged for making money w'hen 
such numbers are in w'ant of it. She how e\er con- 
fesses that she shall, foi the futuie, ahva}s question the 
character of those who take her gauet without beating 
down the piice 

The bill was then placed again in the window’, and 
the pool w'oman was teased for seven w’eeks by in- 
numeiable passengers, who obliged her to climb wdth 
them every hour up five stories, and then disliked 
the prospect, hated the noise of a pubhek stieet, 
thought the stairs narrow^, objected to a low ceiling, 

required 
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required the mils to be hung nitli fresher paper, 
asked questions 'ibout the neighbourhood could not 
think of living so far from their acquaintance, uislied 
the tvindows had looked to the south rather than the 
nest, told hon the door and chimney might ha\e been 
better disposed, bid her half the price that she asked, 
or promised to gne her earnest the nest day, and 
came no more 

At last a short meagre man, in tarnished waist- 
coat, desired to see the garret, and when he had sti- 
pulated for two long shelves, and a larger table, hired 
it at a Ion rate "When the affair was completed, he 
looked round him with great satisfaction, and repeated 
some words which the woman did not understand In 
two da}s lie brought a great bo\ of books, took pos- 
session of his room, and hied lery inoffcnsncly, ex 
cept that he frequently disturbed the inhabitants of the 
next floor bj unseasonable noises He was general!} 
in bed at noon, but from mening to midnight he 
sometimes talked aloud with great iLhemence, some 
times stamped ns in rage, sometimes threw down lus 
poker then clattered his chairs then sat down jn 
deep thought and again burst out into loud vocjft 
rations, sometimes he would sigh as oppressed with 
miser}, and sometimes shake with coinnJsive laugh 
ter When he encountered any of the family, he 
gave way or bowed, but niel} spoke, except that as 
he went up stairs be often repeated 


hard 


Of vrffTarx ix/izrcf rxi i 
Tins habitant th a«. nal regions boast 
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hard words, to which his neighboiiis listened so often, 
that they learned them without nndei standing them 
What was his employment she did not ventme to ask 
him, but at last heaid a piintei’s hoy inquire for the 
author 

My landlady was very often advised to beware of 
this stiange man, who, though he was quiet for the 
piesent, might perhaps become outiageoiis in the hot 
months ; but, as she was punctually paid, she could 
not find any sufficient reason for dismissing him, till 
one night he convinced her, by setting fire to his cur- 
tains, that it uas not safe to have an authoi for her 
inmate. 

She had then for six weeks a succession of tenants, 
who left the house on Saturday, and, instead of paying 
theii rent, stoimed at their landlady. At last she took 
in two sisters, one of whom had spent hei little fortune 
in procuring remedies foi a hngeiing disease, and was 
now supported and attended by the other she climbed 
with difficulty to the apartment, where she languished 
eight weeks without impatience, or lamentation, ex- 
cept for the expense and fatigue which her sister suf- 
fered, and then calmly and contentedly expned The 
sistei followed bei to the giave, paid the few debts 
which they had conti acted, wiped away the teais of 
useless soirow, and, leturning to the business of com- 
mon life, lesigned to me the vacant habitation 

Such, Mr. Ramble), are the changes which have 
happened in the nairow space wheie my piesent 
fortune has fixed my residence So tiue is it, that 
amusement and instiuction are alwa}s at hand for 

those 
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those who Iioab skill and mlhngness to find them, 
and, so just is the obseriTtion of J'litenalt that a sin 
gle house will show ivhateter is done or suffered in 
the world 

I am, SIB, &c 


Kumd 162 Tuesday, Oc/oier 5, 1751 


Orbui es Idocuples t( Druto eonsule natus 
Eue iiii teras credu amictttas ^ 

Suniveree ted quas juvenu tpxas pauper haUhat 
Quu novus at mortem diitget tUe tuam Mmr 

What* old andnch and childless too 
And jet believe jour fnends are true 1 
Truth Blight perhaps to those belong 
To those nho lot d you poor and joung } 

But trust me for the new you ha>e 

They 11 love you dearly — m jour grave F Lewis 


O NE of the complaintsuttered hy^Jtlfon s Sa7nsonf 
in the anguish of blindness is that he shall pass 
his life under the direction of others , that he cannot 
regulate his conduct by his own knowledge, but must 
he at the merev of those who undertake to guide him 
There is no state more contrary to the dignity of 
wisdom than perpetual and unlimited dependance, 
in which the understanding lies useless, and e\ery 
motion IS received from external impulse Reason 
IS the great distinction of human nature, the faculty 
by which we approach to some degree of association 
VOL nr K with 
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with celestial intelligences ; but as the excellence of 
every power appears only in its operations, not to 
have reason, and to have it useless and unemployed, 
is nearly the same. 

Such is the weakness of man, that the essence of 
things is seldom so much regarded as external and 
accidental appendages. A small variation of trifling 
circumstances, a slight change of form by an ai tificial 
dress, oi a casual difference of appearance, by a new 
light and situation, will conciliate affection or excite 
abhorrence, and determine us to pursue or to avoid. 
Every man considers a necessity of compliance with 
any u ill but his own, as the lowest state of ignominy 
and meanness ; few are so far lost in cowardice or 
negligence, as not to rouse at the first insult of tyranny, 
and exert all their force against him who usurps their 
property, or invades any privilege of speech or action. 
Yet we see often those who never wanted spirit to 
repel encroachment or oppose violence, at last, by a 
gradual relaxation of vigilance, delivering up, without 
capitulation, the fortress which they defended against 
assault, and laying down unbidden the weapons which 
they grasped the harder for every attempt to wrest 
them from their hands. Men eminent for spirit arrd 
wisdom often resign themselves to voluntary pupilage, ' 
and suffer their lives to be modelled by officious ig- 
norance, and their choice to be regulated by presump- 
tuous stupidity. 

This unresisting acquiescence in the determination 
of others, may be the consequence of application to 
some study remote from the beaten track of life, some 
employment which does not' allow leisure for suffi- 
cient inspection of those petty affairs, by which na- 
ture 
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ture has decreed a grent pdrt of our duratioh fto he 
filled To a mind thus withdrawn from common 
objecU it IS more eligible to repose on the prudence 
of another, than to be exposed every moment to slight 
interruptions Tlie submission which such confi 
dence requires, is paid wTthout pain, because it im 
plies no confession of infenont) The business from 
which ue withdraw our cognizance, is not above our 
abilities, but below our notice We please our pride 
With the effects of our influence thus weally exerted, 
and fancy ourselves placed in a higher orb, from 
which We regulate subordinate agents by a slight and 
distant superintendence But, whatcrcrvanit} orabs- 
tnction may suggest, no man can safely do that by 
others which might be done by mmself , he that in 
dulges negligence will quicM) become ignorant of his 
own affairs , and he that trusts without reserve will at 
last be deceived 

It IS however, impossible but that, a? the attention 
tends strongly towards one Uiing, it must retire from 
another , and he that omits the care of domestick 
business, because he is engrossed by inquiries of more 
importance to mankind, has at least, the merit of suf- 
tenng in a good cause But there are nnn} who can 
plead no such ’extenuation of their folly , who shake 
off the burden of their station, not that they may soar 
vvath- less incumbrance to the heights of knowledge or 
virtue, but that they may loiter at case and sleep in 
quiet, and who select for fnendship and confidence 
not the faithful and thevirtuous, but the soft, the civil, 
and compliant t 

This openness' to flattery isi the common disgrace 
of declining life; IVhen men feeHyenknessiincreisi 
^ K 2 mg 
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ing on them, they naturally deshe to rest fiom the 
stiuggles of contradiction, the fatigue of reasoning, 
the anxiety of ciicumspection ; when they aie hourly 
toimented with pains and diseases, they aie unable 
to bear any new distuibance, and consider all oppo- 
sition as an addition to misery, of which they feel 
already moie than they can patiently enduie. Thus 
desiious of peace, and thus fearful of pain, the old 
man seldom inquires after any othei qualities in those 
whom he caiesses, than quickness in conjectuiing his 
desiies, activity in supplying his wants, dexterity in 
intercepting complaints before they approach near 
enough to disturb him, flexibility to his present hu- 
mour, submission to hasty petulance, and attention 
to wearisome naiiations. By these aits alone many 
have been able to defeat the claims of kindred and of 
merit, and to eniich themselves with presents and 
legacies. 

i Thrasybulus inherited alaige foitune, and aug- 
mented it by the revenues of several lucrative em- 
ployments, which he discharged with honour and 
dexterity. He was at last wise enough to consider, 
that life should not be devoted wholly to accumulation, 
and therefore, retiring to his estate, applied himself 
to the education of his childien, and the cultivation of 
domestick happiness. 

He passed several yeai s in this pleasing amusement, 
and saw his care amply recompensed ; his daughters 
w-ere celebrated for modesty and elegance, and his 
^ons for learning, prudence, and spirit. In time the 
eageiness, woth which the neighbouring gentlemen 
courted his alliance, obliged him to resign his daugh- 
ters to other families j the vivacity and ciniosity of 

his 
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hi«5ons hurried them out of rural prmey into the 
open world, from whence thc\ had not soon nn inch- 
mtion to return Tins however he hnd nlwnv^ 
hoped, he ple'ised himself with the s«ccc‘;s of Ins 
schemes, and felt no inconvenience from solitude til! 
an apoplex) deprived him of his wife 

Thrasyiiuius Ind now nocompimon , and the mi 
ladies of increa ingjears having taken from him much 
of the power of procunng amusemi-nt for hwnsdf, ht 
thought It iiecessar) to procure some mftnour friend 
who might cisL him of hisecononncii soli(,itiide«, ind 
divert him bv cheerful conversation All these rpinh 
ties he soon recollected in Vnfery n cUrk in one of the 
offices over which he had formerl) presided Vafer 
was invited to visit his old pitron, oiid bung by his 
station acquainted with the present modes of life and 
by constant practice dexterous in business entertained 
him with so man} novelties, and so rcndih disen* 
tangled his affairs that he was desired to resign his 
clerkship, and accept a IibeTal salary inithc house of 
Thrasybulur 

J^ajei having alw'i}s lived in a state of deppndance,^ 
was well versed in the arts by which favour is obtained, 
and could without repugnance or hesitation aecom 
modate hmisclf to every caprice and echo every 
opinion He never doubted hut to beconvinced nor 
attempted opposition but to flitter with 

the pleasure of a victory By thi!> practice he found 
his wa) into Ins patron s lieart, and having first made 
him'^elf agreeable, soon betaine important His in 
sidious diligence, by which the laziness of age was 
gntified engrossed the management of affairs and 
his petty offices of civilit}, andoccasion il intercessions 

peisu ulcd 
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persuaded the tenants to consider him as their friend 
and benefactor, and to entreat his enforcement of their 
representations of hard years, and his countenance to 
petitions for abatement of icnt. 

Thi asyhuhis had now banqueted on flattery, till he 
could no longer bear the harshness of remonstrance 
or the insipidity of truth. All contrariety to his o\\n 
opinion shocked him like a violation of some natural 
right, and all recommendation of his affairs to his own 
inspection was dreaded by him as a summons to tor- 
ture. His children were alarmed by the sudden riches 
of Vafer ; but their complaints w'erc heard by their 
father with impatience, as the result of a conspiracy 
against his quiet, and a design to condemn him, for 
theii own advantage, to gioan out his last hours in 
perplexity and drudgerj'. The daughtcis retired with 
tears in their eyes, but the son continued his impor- 
tunities till he found his inheritance hazarded by his 
obstinacy. Vafer tiiumphcd over all their efforts, and, 
continuing to confirm himself in authority, at the death 
of his mastei, pui chased an estate, and bade defiance 
to inquiry and justice. 
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Numb i63 Tuespai, Oc/oJer 17^1 

Mitie tuperha pah fatlidut tpemque caducan 

DttpxcCf titeiiht nammwereUbt SE*<r^A 

Bow to no patron » insolence , rc!y 

On no frail hopes, m freedom Ine and die F Lewis 

N one of the cruelties exercised by Wcaltli lind 
poucr upori indigence and dcperidance is mord 
mischie\ous in its consequences, or more frequently 
practised mth uanton negligence, than the encoumgd 
ment of expectations winch arc ne\er to be gratified 
and the elation and depression of the hea^t bj needless 
vicissitudes of hope and disappointment 

Every man is rich or poor, accordirig td the pro 
portion between his desires and enjoyments , dny cn 
largement of wishes is therefore tquall) destructive to 
happiness with the diminution ot possession , and he 
that teaches nnotlier to long for vvimt he never shnU 
obtain, 1 $ no less an enemy to his qiiict thail if he 
had robbed him of part of liis patrimony 

But representations thus refined exhibit no ade 
quate idea of the guilt of pretended friendship , of 
artifices by which followers are attracted only to de 
corate the retinue of pomp, and swell the shout of 
popularity, and to be dismissed with contempt and 
Ignominy when their leader has succeeded or mis 
earned, when he is sick of show and weary of noise 
While a man, infatuated with the promises of great 
ness, w'aStes his hours ahd days in attendance and so- 
licitation, 
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licitation, the honest opportunities of improving his 
condition pass hy without his notice; he neglects to 
cultivate his own barren soil, because he expects 
every moment to be placed in regions of spontaneous 
fertility, and is seldom roused from his delusion, but 
by the gripe of distress which he cannot resist, and the 
sense of evils w'hieh cannot be remedied. 

The punishment of Taulaltis in the infernal regions 
affords a just image of hungry servility, flattered w’ith 
the approach of advantage, doomed to lose it before 
it comes into his leach, always within a few days 
of felicity, and always sinking back to his former 
wants ; 


Ka'i /X15V Ta’v-aXov nciihv yaXtr aXr/s syji.ra., 

'ES’aor tv Xlfity, rcocri'ffXa^e ysvsiw 
Srturo Se Si^dx/ rtht/ 6’ hk ilyj'’ ixJeSxi. 

"Oa-crditi yap /v^fei 0 ytpwv rthiv /xtyexlvay, 

Totraax dtoXicKtr dva^piy^tv aaci Sh ’gocrai 
Tala /xeXaiva (pdvtays yaT'a^r^/atna Se Satau,/ 

/l!itvSp£a S’ ufpnretrjXa KaraKs^Stv ytt yapro/, 

’'Oyvat, ya) poia), ya) (jrj?Jai dyXai/^prn, 

Evyal rre y?^vKspa], /a't tXalai rr^? eCoxtrai 
Twv CT'or IflufTfi 6 ytpwv tr'i yj^d\ ii.aaaaSai, 

Tdf S' a/taos plrracyt ttot) /tytcc cviot/ra 

“ I saw,” says Hoiner'i Ulysses, “ the severe punish- 
“ ment of Tantalus. In a lake, whose w'aters ap- 
“ pioached to his lips, he stood burning w’ith thiist, 
“without the pow'er to diink. Whenever he in- 
“ dined his head to the stream, some deity com- 
“ manded it to be dry, and the dark earth appeared 
“ at his feet. Around him lofty trees spread theii 
“ fruits to view ; the pear, the pomegranate, and 

“ the 
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** tlie apple, the green olive, and the luscious fig 
“ qunered before him, uhicli, ivhcne\er he extended 
his hand to seize them, were snatched by the winds 
into clouds and obscunt} 

This image of misery >1 as perhaps origmall) sug 
gested to some poet by the conduct of his patron by 
the daily con emplation of splendour uhich he never 
must partahe, bj fruitless attempts to catch at inter 
dieted happiness and b) the sudden evanescence of 
his reward, wlien be thought his labours almost at an 
end To groan witli povert) when ail about him 
was opulence, not and superfiud), and to find the 
favours which he had long been encouraged to liope 
and had long endeavoured to deserve squandered at 
hst on nameless Ignorance, was to thirst with water 
flowing before him, and to see the fruits, to winch Ins 
hunger was hastening, scattered by the wind Nor 
can m) correspondent, whateverhe may have suffered, 
express with more justness or force the vexations of 
dcpcndnncc 


Fo the RAMBLER 

SIR 

T AM one of those mortals who have been courted 
and envied ns the favourites of tlie great Having 
often gained the prize of composition at theuniversitj 
I began to Iiope that I should obtain the same 
distinction in eveiy other place and determined to 
forsake the profession to whicli I was destined by iny 
parents, and in which tlie interest of my familj would 
^lavc procured me a very advantageous settlement 
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The piide of wit flutteied in my heait, and when I 
piepaied to leave the college, nothing cnteied my ima- 
gination but honoiiis, caresses, and lewards, ridies 
without laboui, and luxuiy without expense. 

' I howev'er delayed my depaiture for a time, to 
finish the peiformance by which I was to draw the first 
notice of mankind upon me. When it was completed 
I huiried to London, and considered every moment 
that passed before its publication, as lost in a kind of 
neutral existence, and cut off from the golden hours of 
happiness and fame. The piece was at last printed, 
and disseminated by a lapid sale; I wandered fiom 
one place of concouise to anothei, feasted fiom moin- 
ing to night on the repetition of my own piaises, and 
enjoyed the various conjectures of ciiticks, the mistakert 
candour of my friends, and the impotent malice of my 
enemies Some had read the manuscript, and recti- 
fied its inaccuracies ; others had seen it in a state so 
imperfect, that they could not forbear to w'onder at its 
present excellence; some had conveised with the author 
at the coffee-house ; and othei s gave hints that they 
had lent him money. ^ 

I knew that no peiformance is so favourably read 
as that of a waiter who suppi esses his name, and there- 
fore resolved to remain concealed, till those by whom 
literary reputation is established had given their suf- 
frages too publickly to retiact them. At length my 
bookseller informed me that Amanhtis, the standing 
patron of merit, had sent inqunies after me, and 
invited me to his acquaintance. 

The time which I had long expected was now ar- 
lived. I w’Ont to Auianims with a beating heait, for 
I looked upon oui intciview as the ciilical moment of 

irn 
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my destiny I was received with civihticsj which my 
academic rudeness made roe unable to repaj j but 
when I had recovered from my confusion, I prose 
cuted the conversation with such liveliness and pro 
pnetj, that I confirmed my new friend in his esteem 
of my abilities, and was dismissed with the utmost 
ardour of profession and raptures of fondness 

I was soon summoned to dine with AurantiuSt who 
had assembled the most judicious of bis friends to par- 
take of the entertainment Again I exerted my powers 
of sentiment and expression, and again found every 
eye sparkling with delight, and every tongue silent 
vnth attention I now became familiar at the table of 
Auranitus, but could never, m bis most private or 
jocund hours, obtain more from him than general dc* 
clarations of esteem, or endearments of tenderness, 
winch included no particular promise, and therefore 
conferred no claim This frigid resene somewhat 
disgusted me and when he complained of three days 
absence, I took care to inform him with how much 
importunity of kindness I had been detained b> his 
rival Pollw 

Aurantim now considered his honouras endangered 
by the desertion of a wit and, lest I should have an 
inclination to wander, told int that I could never find 
a friend more constant and zealous than himself, that 
indeed he had made no promises, because ht hoped to 
surprise me with advancement, but had been silently 
promoting my interest and should continue his good 
offices unless be found the kindness of others more 
desired ’ , 

If )ou, JMr Rambler^ have ever venturedjour pin 
losophy Within the attraction of grealiiess, jou know 

the 
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the force of such language introduced with a smile of 
gracious tenderness, and impressed at the conclusion 
with an air of solemn sincerity. From that instant I 
gave myself up wholly to Am anthis, and, as he imme- 
diately resumed his former gayety, expected every 
-morning a summons to some employment of dignrty 
and profit. One month succeeded another, and, rn 
defiance of appearances, I still fancied myself nearer 
to my wishes, and continued to dream of success, and 
wake to disappointment. At last the farlure of my 
little fortune compelled me to abate the finery which I 
hitherto thought necessary to the company with whom 
I associated, and the rank to which I should be raised. 
Am a7iiui6i from the moment rn whrch he drscovered 
my poverty, considered me as fully in his power, and 
afterwards latherpermrtted my attendance than invited 
it; thought himself at liberty to refuse mj' visits, when- 
ever he had other amusements within reach, and often 
suffered me to wait, without pretending any necessary 
business. When I was admitted to his table, if any 
man of rank equal to his own was present, he took 
occasion to mention my waitings, and commend my 
ingenuity, by which he intended to apologize for the 
confusion of distinctions, and theimpiopei assortment 
of his company ; and often called upon nie to enter- 
tain his friends wath my productions, as a sportsman 
delights the squires of his neighbourhood with the 
curvets of his horse, or the obedience of his spaniels. 

To complete my mortification, it was his practice to 
impose tasks upon me, by requiring me to write upon 
such subjects as he thought susceptible of ornament 
and illustiatioii With these extorted peiformances 
he was little satisfied, because he rarely found in them 

the 
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the ideas niudi liis own imagination had suggested, 
and tvhicli lie therefore thought more natural than 
mine 

Wien the pale of ceremonj is brohen, rudeness and 
insult soon enttr the breach He now found that he 
might safely harass me Kith scxation, that he had 
fixed the shachles of patronage upon me, and that I 
could neither resist him nor escape At last in the 
eighth year of my senitude, when the clamour of ere 
ditors was vehement, and mj necessity knoiiai to be 
extreme, he offered me a small office, but hinted his 
expectation that I should marry a young noman with 
nhom he had been acquainted 

I was not so far depressed by my calamities ns to 
comply with this proposal , but, knowing that com 
plaints and expostulations would but gratify his inso 
lence, I turned away with that contempt with which I 
shall never want spirit to treat the wretch who can 
outgo the guilt of a robber without the temptation of 
his profit and who lures the credulous and thoughtless 
to maintain the show of his levee, and the mirth of his 
table at the expense of honour, happiness, and life 


I am, SIR, &c 


Lideralis 
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Kuhb. 164 . Saturday, October 12 , 1751 . 

ViUimt Gaitrc, Catoms hales Mart 

Ganrus pretends to Catoms fame , 

And proves — by Cuto's vice, his claim 

I DISTINCTION is so pleasing to the pride of 
* ^ man, that a great part of the pain and pleasure 
of life arises from the gratification or disappointment 
of an incessant wish for superiority, from the success 
or miscarriage of secret competitions, from victories 
and defeats, of which, though they appear to us of 
great importance, in reality none are conscious except 
ourselves. 

Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of praise 
is the variety of means by which its attainment is at- 
tempted. Every man, however hopeless his preten- 
sions may appear to all but himself, has some project 
by which he hopes to rise to reputation ; some art by 
which he imagines that the notice of the world will be 
attracted; some quality, good or bad, whrch discrimi- 
nates him from the common herd of mortals, and by 
which others may be persuaded to love, or compelled 
to fear him. The ascents of honour, however steep, 
never appear inaccessible ; he that despairs to scale 
the precipices by which learning and valour have con- 
ducted their favourites, discovers some by-path, or 
easier acclivity, which, though it cannot bring him to 
the summit, will yet enable him to overlook those with 
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whom be js now contending for eminence, andne 
seldom require more to the happiness of the present 
hour, than to surpass him that stands next before us 

As the greater part of human Kind speah and act 
nholly by imitation, most of those who aspire to ho 
nour and applause propose to themselves some example 
vvbicli serves as the model of their conduct, and the 
limit of their hopes Almost every man, if closely ex- 
amined will be found to have enlisted himself under 
some leader whom he expects to conduct him to re 
nown , to have some hero or other, living or dead, m 
his view, whose character he endeavours to assume^ 
and whose performances he labours to equal 

■\Vhen the original is well chosen, and judiciously 
copied, the imitator often amves at excellence, which 
he could never have attained without direction, for few 
are formed with abilities to discover new possibilities of 
excellence, and to distinguish themselves by means 
never tried before 

But folly and idleness often contrive to gntify pride 
at a cheaper rate not the qualities which are most 
illustrious, but those which arc of easiest attainment, 
are selected for imitation , and the honours and rewards 
which publick gratitude has paid to the benefactors of 
mankind are expected by wretches who can onlyjmi 
tate them in their vices and defects or adopt some 
petty singulanties, of which those from whom they are 
borrowed are secretly ashamed 

No man rises to such a height as to become con- 
spicuous, but he IS on one side censured by undiscern 
ing malice, which reproaches him for his best actions, 
and slanders his apparent and incontestable excellen- 
cies. 
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cles; and idolized on the other by ignorant admiration, 
which exalts his faults and follies into virtues. It may 
be observed, that he by whose intimacy his acquaint- 
ances imagine themselves dignified, geneially diffuses 
among them his mien and his habits , and, indeed, 
without moie vigilance than is generally applied to 
the regulation of the minuter paits of behaviour, it is 
not easy, when we conveise much with one whose 
general chaiacter excites oui veneiation, to escape all 
contagion of his peculiarities, even when uedo not 
deliberately think them worthy of our notice, and 
when they would have excited laughter or disgust, had 
they not been piotectcd by their alliance to nobler 
qualities, and accidentally consoited with knowledge 
01 with virtue 

The faults of a man loved or honoured, sometimes 
steal secretly and imperceptibly upon the wise and vii- 
tuous, but, by injudicious fondness oi thoughtless 
vanity, are adopted with design. Theie is scaice any 
failing of mind or body, any eirour of opinion, or depia- 
vity of practice, which instead of producing shame and 
discontent, its natural effects has not at one time or 
othergladdenedvanity with the hopes of praise, andbeen 
displayed with ostentatiousindustry by those whosought 
kindled minds among the wits or heroes, and could 
prove their relation only by similitude of deformity. 

In consequence of this pei verse ambition, e\eiy 
habit which reason condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbi aided with his faults, he 
may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to iiin for 
shelter to some celebrated name ; but it is not to be 
suffered that, from the retreats to which he fled 

from 
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from mbnij, he should issue ngnm uith the confi 
dence of conquests, and call upon mankind for praise 
Yet we see men that waste their patrimony in luxury, 
destroy their health with debaucherj, and enervate 
their minds with idleness, because there have been' 
some whom luxury never could sink into contempt 
nor idleness hinder from the praise of genius 

This general inclination of mankind to copy cha 
racters in the gross, and the force which the recom 
mendation of illustrious examples adds to the allure 
ments of vice, ought to be considered by ill whose 
character excludes them from the shades of secrecy 
as incitements to scrupulous caution and universal 
purity of manners No man, however enslaved to 
his appetites, or hurried by Ins passions, can while 
he preserves his intellects unimpaired, please himself 
with promoting the corruption of others He whose 
merit has enlarged his influence, would surely ’wish 
to exert it for the benefit of mankind Yet such will 
be the effect of his reputation, while he suffers himself 
to indulge in any favourite fault that they who have 
no hope to reach Ins excellence will catch at his fail 
mgs, and his virtues will be cited to justify the copiers 
of Ins vices ' 

It IS particularly the doty oi those who consign 
illustrious names to 'posterity to take care lest their 
readers be misled by ambiguous examples That 
writer may be justly condemned as an enemy to 
goodness who suffers fondness or interest to confound 
right with wrong, or to shelter the faults which even 
the wisest and the best have committed from that 
ignohnny which guilt ought always to suffer and 

VOL III L With 
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with vvliich it siioukl be nioie deeply stigmatized ulien 
dignified by its iieigbbourbood to uncommon uortb, 
since we shall be in dangei of beholding it without 
abhorience, unless its tuipitudc be laid open, and 
the eye secured from the deception of sunounding 
splcndoui . 


Numb. 165. 'J’uLsn.\t, Oclohcv 15, 1751. 

vfoj, oK/.d TTfvi;; /S/ yr^pju/, r/srjs; slat 
fiovos iv 'r'd.yriu/ o'l/rpo^ £/ 

Of roTE (jIv '/cij'rQai S^i'dar,/, ircr iios e/ 

Nu/ S' Sttote yjyiC^at SS/aacfi, rcr tyj): Am ipiiii ls 

Young was 1 once and poor, now rich and old , 

Aliarder case than mine uas nc\ci told , 

Blest iMth the pou r to use them — I had none, 

Loaded with jn/ie? non, the pon’r IS gone F Lnuj^ 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

T I 'iHE writers who have undertaken the unpro- 
mising task of modeiating desire, exert all the 
power of theii eloquence, to show that happiness is 
not the lot of man, and have, by many aiguments 
and examples, proved the instability of every condi- 
tion by which envy oi ambition is excited. They 
have set befoie our eyes all the calamities to which 
we are exposed from the fiailty of natuie, the influ- 
ence of accident, or the sti atagems of malice ; they 
have teiiified gieatness with conspiiacies, and riches 

with 
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With 'inxieties, wit with criticism, and beaut} with 
disease 

All the force of reason, and all the chaims of Hn 
guage, are indeed necessary to suppoit positions which 
every man hears with a wish to confute them Truth 
finds an easj entrance into the mind when she is 
introduced by desire, and attended by pleasure, but 
when she intrudes uncalled, and brings only fear and 
sorrow in her tram the passes of the intellect are 
barred against her by prejudice and passion , if she 
sometimes forces her way by the batteries of argu 
ment, she seldom long keeps possession of her con 
quests, but IS ejected by some favoured enemy, or at 
best obtains only a loniinal sovereignty, without in 
fiuence and without authouty 
That life is short we are all convinced, and yet 
suffer not that conviction to repress our projects or 
limit our expectations , that life is miserable we a|I 
feel, and jet we believe that the time is near when 
we shall feel it no longer But to hope happiness 
and immortality is equ'dly vain Our state may in 
deed be more or less imbittered as oui duration may 
be more or less contracted , yet the utmost felicity 
which we can ever attain will be little better than 
alleviation of misery, and we shall always feel more 
•pain from our wants than pleasure from our enjoj 
ments Tlie incident which I am going to relate 
•will show, that to destroy the effect of all our sue 
cess It IS not necessary that anj signal calamity should 
fall upon us, that we should he harassed by impla 
cable persecution, or excruciated byirremediable pains, 
the brightest hours of prospent) hav e their clouds and 
L 2 the 
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llie stioam of life, if it is not rufiled by ob‘;triU‘lion-<, 
will glow putrid by stagnutioii. 

My father, lesnbing not to imitate the folly of lii-i 
ancestois, ulio had liilheito left the younger soni in- 
cumbiances on the eldest, destined me to a lucra- 
thc profession ; and I, being careful to lose no oppor- 
tunity of inipiovenient, was, at the usual time in 
which young men entei the uoild, ucll Cjuahhed for 
the e\eicise of liie business whieli I had chosen. 

^ly eagerness to distinguish mjself in piiblieK, and 
my imp.itienee of the nairou scheme of life to whicli 
my indigence confined me, did not siiflei me to con- 
tinue long in the town where I was horn. I went 
away as from a place of confinement, with a resolu- 
tion to 1 etui 11 no moie, till I should be able to dazzle 
W’lth my splendour those who now looked upon me 
with contempt, to rewaid those who had paid honours 
to my dawning ment, and to show' all who had suf- 
feied me to glide by them unknown and neglected, 
how' much the) mistook theii interest in omitting to 
piopitiate a genius like mine. 

Such weie my intentions when I ‘^alhed foitli into 
the unknow'n w'orld, in quest of iiehes and honours, 
which I expected to proem e in n veiy shoit time ; 
foi w'hat could w-ithhold them from industiy and 
know'Iedge ^ He that indulges hope wall alwa}s be dis- 
appointed. Reputation I very soon obtained ; but as 
mentis much nioie cheaply acknowledged than le- 
W'aided, I did not find myself yet enriched in propor- 
tion to my celebilty 

I had, however, in time, surmounted the obstacles 
by which envy and competition obstruct the first at- 
tempts 
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tempts of 1 new chiniant and saw my opponents 
nnd censurers tacitly confessing their despair of sue 
cess hy courting my fnendship and jieldmg to m) 
influence Tliey who once pursued me were now 
satisfied to escape from me, and they who had be 
fore thought me presumptuous in hoping to over 
take them, had now their utmost wish, if they were 
permitted, at no great distance quietly to follow 
me ‘ 

My wants neie not madly multiplied as my ac 
quisitions increased, and the time came at length, 
when I thought myself enabled to gratify all reason 
able desires, and uhen, theiefore I resolved to enjoy 
that plentj and serenity which I had been hitherto 
hbounng to procure to enjoy them while I was jet 
neither crushed by age into infirmitj, nor so habitu 
ated to a particular manner of life as to be unqualified 
for new studie« or entertainments 
I now quitted my profession, and to set mjself at 
once free from all importunities to resume it changed 
my residence and devoted the remaining part of my 
time to quiet and amusement Amidst innumerable 
projects of pleasure, which restless idleness incited me 
to form, and of which most when they came to the 
moment of e\ecution, were rejected for others of no 
longer continuance, some accident revived in my 
imagination the pleasing ideas of my native place It 
wns now in my power to visit those from whom I had 
been so long absent, in such a manner as was con 
sistent with my former icsolution and I wondered 
how it could hippen that I had so long delajed my 
own h qipiness 

hull 
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Full of tlie admiiation which I should excite, and 
the homage which I should receive, I diessed my 
scivants in a more ostentatious livery, purchased a 
magnificent chariot, and resolved to dazzle the in- 
habitants of the little town with an unexpected blaze 
of greatness. 

While the preparations that vanity required were 
made foi my depaituie, which, as woilvincn will not 
easily be hui lied beyond theii ouhnary late, I thought 
very tedious, I solaced my impatience uith imaging 
the vai ions ccnsuies that my appeal ance would pio- 
ducc; the hopes which some would feel fiom my 
bounty ; the ten our which my power would strike 
on otheis; the awkward respect with which I should 
be accosted by timorous ofliciousness ; and the distant 
levcicncc with which others, less familiar to splen- 
dour and dignity, would be contented to gaze upon 
me. I deliberated a long time, whether I should im- 
mediately descend to a level with my former acquaint- 
ances, or make my condescension more grateful by 
a gentle transition from haughtiness and icserve At 
length I determined to forget some of my compa- 
nions, till they discovered themselves by some indu- 
bitable token, and to receive the congratulations of 
others upon my good fortune with indifference, to 
show that I always expected what I had now ob- 
tained. The acclamations of the populace I pur- 
posed to reward with six hogsheads of ale, and a 
roasted ox, and then recommend to them to return * 
to their work 

At last all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, 
and I began the journey of triumph, which I could 

have 
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Inve wished to have ended in the same momenta but 
my horses felt none of their master s ardour, and I 
was shal^qn four ida)s upon rugged roads I then 
entered the town, and, having graciously let fall the 
glasses, that my person might be seen passed slowly 
tlirough the street Tlie noise of the wheeU brought 
the inhabitants to their doors but I could not per 
ccive that I was known by them At last I alighted, 
and my name I suppose, vias told by my servants, 
for the barber stept from the opposite house, and 
seized me by the hand with honest joy m his counte 
nance, which according to the rule that I had pre 
scribed to myself, I lepressed with a frigid gracious 
ness The fellow instead of sinking into dejection, 
turned away with contempt, and left me to consider 
how the second salutation should be received The 
next friend was better treated, for I soon found that I 
must purchase by civility that regard which I had 
expected to enforce by insolence 

There was yet no smoke of bonfires no harmony 
of bells no shout of crowds nor not of joy, the 
business of the day went forward as before, and, 
after having ordered a splendid supper, which no man 
came to partake and which iny ebagnn hindered me 
from tasting, I went to bed, where the vexation of 
disappointment overpowered the fatigue of my journey, 
and kept me from sleep 

I rose so much humbled by those mortifications, as 
to inquire after the present state of the town, and 
found that I had been absent too long to obtain the 
triumph which had flattered my expectation Of 
the friends whose compliments I expected, some had 
long ago moved to distant provinces, some had lost 

111 
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in the maladies of age all sense of anothei’s prosperity, 
and some had forgotten our former intimacy amidst 
care and distresses. Of three whom I had resolved 
to punish foi their former offences by a longer continu- 
ance of neglect, one wasf by his own industry, raised 
above my scorn, and two were sheltered from it in 
the grave. All those whom I loved, feared, or hated, 
all whose envy or whose kindness I had hopes of con- 
templating with pleasure, were swept away, and their 
place was filled by a new generation with other views 
and other competitions; and, among many proofs of 
the impotence of wealth, I found that it conferred 
upon me very few distinctions in my native place. 

I am, SIR, &c. 

Serotinus, 


it 
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Numb 166 Saturday, Ocioier 19, 1751 

I! 


Pauper eris semper si pauper es A^milusne 

Daxilur opes nuUis nunc nut da.Utbus Mart 


Once poor ray friend stiU poor jou must remain 

The rich alone have all the means of gam Envv Cave 

N O complaint has been more frequently repeated 
in all agea than that of the neglect of merit ns 
sotiated uith povert), nnd the difficulty nith which 
valuable or pleasing qualities force themselves into 
view when they are obscured by indigence It has 
been long observed, that native beaut} has little 
power to charm without the ornaments which fortune 
bestows, and tint to want the favour of otliers is often 
sufficient to hinde/ us from obtaining it 

Ever} day discovers that mankind art not }et 
convinced of their errour, or that their conv iction is 
without power to influence their conduct for po 
vcit} still continues to produce contempt, and still 
obstructs the tlaiins of kindred and of virtue The 
e}e of wedth is ek\ iltd towards highei stations, 
and seldom dtsttuds to examine the actions of those 
who are placed below the level of its notice and 
who in distant regions and lower situ itions aie strug 
gUng with distress, op toiling foi bread Among 
the nuiHitudes overwhelmed with insuperable cala 
mil} it IS common to find those whom a veiy little 
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assistance would enable to buppoiL tbcinsclvcs with 
decency, and who yet Ctinnot obtain from ncai rela- 
tions, uhat they see houily lavished in ostentation, 
luxuiy, orfrolick. 

There aie natural reasons why po\eity docs not 
easily conciliate afi’ection. He that has been con- 
fined fioin his infancy to the convcisation of the 
lowest classes of mankind, must neccssaiily want 
those accomplishments which aie the usual means of 
attracting favour ; and though tiuth, foititude, and 
piobity, give an indisputable light to icverciice and 
kindness, they will not be distinguished by common 
eyes, unless they aie brightened by elegance of man- 
ners, but Uic cast aside like unpolished gems, of which 
none but the artist know's the intiinsick value, till their 
aspciities aie smoothed and their incrustations iiibhcd 
away. 

Tlie giossncss of vulgar habits obstructs the effi- 
cacy of viiluc, as impuiity and harshness of style im- 
pair the foicc of reason, and rugged numbeis turn 
off the mind fiom artifice of disposition, and fertility 
of invention. Few have strength of reason to over- 
rule the pciceptions of sense j and yet fewer have 
curiosity oi benevolence to struggle long against the 
fiist iiiipicssion ; he therefore who fails to please in 
his salutation and address, is at once rejected, and 
never obtains an opportunity of showing his latent 
excellencies, oi essential qualities. 

It is, indeed, not easy to presciibe a successful man- 
iiei of approach to the distressed or necessitous, w'liose 
condition subjects every kind of behaviour equally to 
miscaiiiage. He wdiose confidence of meiit incites 
him to iiRct, without any apparent sense of infer loiity, 

the 
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the ejes of lljosL tvlio flattered themselves uilh their 
oivn dignit), is considered as an insolent leveller, 
impatient of the just prcrogitiies of rank and wealth, 
eager to usurp the station to which he has no right, 
and to confound the suhordmntions of society, and 
who would contribute to the exaltation of that spirit 
which e\en want and calamity arc not able to restrain 
from rudeness and rtbclhon 

But no better success will commonlv hu found to 
attend servility and dejection winch often give pndc 
the confidence to treat them with contempt A rc 
quest made with diffidence and timidity is easily 
denied because the petitioner himself seems to doubt 
Its fitness < I 

fondness is gcncnll) reciprocal, we are desirous 
of pleasing others, because we receive pleasure from 
them , but by wlnt means can the man please, whose 
attention is engrossed by hts distresses, and who has 
no leisure to be officious whose will is rcstnincd by 
his necessities, and who has no power to confer 
benefits , whose temper is perhaps vitntcd by misery, 
and whose understanding is impeded by ignorance ^ 
It IS jet a more offensive diseoiingemcnt, that the 
same actions performed by diflerent hands produce 
diflerent effects, and instead of rating the man by his 
performances, we rate too frcqucntlj the performance 
by the man It sometimes happens in the combi 
nations of life, that important services arc performed 
bj infenoiirs, but though their zeal and aetivity may 
be paid by pecuniary rewards, they seldom excite 
that flow of giatitudc, or obtain that accumulation 
of recompense with winch all think it their duty 
to acknowledge the favour of those who descend 

to 
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to their assistance from a highei elevation. To be 
obliged, is to be in some lespect infeiioui to an- 
other ; and few willingly indulge the memoiy of an 
action which raises one whom they have always been 
accustomed to think below them, but satisfy themselves 
with faint piaise and penuiious payment, and then 
drive it fiom theii own minds, and endeavoin to con- 
ceal it fiom the knowledge of otheis. 

It may bb alw'ays objected to the sei vices of those 
who can be supposed to want a reward, that they 
were produced not by kindness but interest . they are 
theiefore, when they are no longei w'anted, easily 
disiegarded as aits of insinuation, oi stiatagems of 
selfishness. Benefits which are received as gifts from 
wealth, are exacted as debts fiom indigence ; and he 
that in a high station is celebrated for supeifiuous 
goodness, ivould in a meaner condition ha\e barely 
been confessed to have done liis duty. 

It is scarcely possible foi the utmost benevolence 
to oblige, when exeited, undci the di<=advantages of 
great inferioiity ; for, by the habitual airogance of 
wealth, such expectations aie commonly foimed as 
no zeal 01 industiy can satisfy , and ivhat legard can 
he hope, ivho has done less than w'as demanded fi om 
him P 

Tliere aie indeed kindnesses confciicd wdiich were 
nevei purchased by piecedent favouis, and theie is 
an affection not arising from giatitude or gioss in- 
terest, by wdiich similai natuies aie atti acted to each 
othei, without piospect of any othei advantage than 
the pleasuie ol exchanging sentiments, and the hope 
of con finning then esteem of themselves by the ap- 
piobation ol each other. But this spontaneous fond- 
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ness seldom nsea at the sight of poverty, uIulIi ever) 
one regards uirh habitual contempt, and of which the 
applause is no more courted by vanity, than the conn 
tenance is solicited by ambition The most generous 
and disinterested friendship must be resolved at last 
into the love of ourselves , he therefore whose reputa 
tion or dignity inclines us to consider his esteem as a 
testimonial of desert, will *iUva)s find our hearts open 
to lus endearments We every day set men of eini 
nence followed with all the obsequiousness of depend 
ance and courted with all the blandishments of flattery, 
by those who want nothing from them but professions 
of regard and wlio tliinK themselves liberally rewarded 
by a bow a smile or an embrace 

But those prejudices which every mind feels more or 
less in favour of riches,ought like other opinions, wlncli 
only custom and e\ample have impressed upon us to 
be m time subjected to reason We must learn how 
to separate tlie real character from euraneous ad 
liesions and casual tircumstances, to consider closely 
him whom we are about to adopt or to reject, to re 
gard his inclinations as well as lus actions, to trace out 
those virtues which he torpid m the heart for want of 
opportunity and those vices that lurk unseen by the 
absence of temptation, that when we find worth faintl) 
shooting in the shades of obscurity, we may let in light 
and sunshine upon it, and ripen barren volition into 
efficac) and power 
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Numb. I 67 . Tubsday, October 22, 1751. 


Cmtdula perpetuo icudc concordja Icrlo, 

Tamqup pan snnpcr sit J'nitis trqun jn^o 
Diligat ipsa sennn rjuomlnm, ';rd ri ipsa mnnlo 

Turn quofpic cum Jucril, non tuhaivr amis NTapt 

Their nuptiixl bed mav ‘imlbn" concord dro<.';. 

And raws still the hapjn union bless ' 

\\ rinhled v.itli age, mn\ miilind lo\c and Irutli 

To their dim C) cs recall the bloom of j outli F Li w is 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I T is not common to cmy those witli whom ue can- 
■ not easily be placed in comparison. Every man 
sees without malevolence the progress of another in 
the tracks of life, which he has himself no desire to 
tread, and beats, without inclination to catils or con- 
tradiction, the renoun of those whose distance trill not 
suffei them to draw the attention of mankind from his 
own merit. The sailor nevei thinks it necessaiy to 
contest the lawyers abilities; nor would the Rambler^ 
however jealous of his leputation, be much disturbed 
by the success of rival wits at ^gia 01 Isjjahan. 

We do not therefore ascribe to you any superlative 
degree of viitue, when we believe that we may infoiin 
you of our change of condition without danger of ma- 

lignnat 
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lignant fiscination , •\ud that hen jou read of the 
imrmge of ) our correspondents Hi/mcnmis and Tran 
qiiiUa^ you uill join jour wishes to those of their other 
friends forthehappj e\ent of an union in which ci 
price and selfishness had so little part 

There is at least this re^ison whj wc should he less 
deceived m our connubial hopes than manj who enter 
into the same state, that wl have allowed our minds to 
form no unreasonable expectations, nor vitiated our 
fancies in the soft hours of courtship, with aisions of 
felicity winch human power cannot hestmv, or of per- 
fection wlncli humaa Mrtaecannotatlain Tiiatimpar 
tnhty wath which wc endeavour to inspect the manners 
of all whom we have known, was never so much over 
powered by our passion but that wc discovered some 
faults and weaknesses in each other , and joined our 
liands in conv iction, that as there are ndv antages to be 
ciijojedin mamage, there arc intonvtmcncits likCvvjse 
to be endured, and that, together wath confederate in 
tellccts and nuxihar virtues, wc must find (hnirtnt 
opinions and opposite inclinations 

We houev er flatter ourselves, for who is not fi itlt red 
by liimself as well as by others on the d ly of mar 
nage ^ that vve arc eminently qualified to give mutual 
pleasure Our birth is without any such remarkable 
disparity as can gu e either an opportnnitj of insulting 
the other wath pompous names and splendid alliances, 
or of calling in, upon any domestick confroversj, the 
overbearing assistance of powerful relations Our 
fortune was equally suitable so that we meet without 
any of those obligations, which alwajs produce re 
proach or suspicion of reproath which, though thej 

niaj 
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maybe foigotten in the gayetic'; of the firt tnontb, no 
delicacy will always suppress, oi ofulndi the stipprcs- 
sion must be consideiecl as a new favoui, to be lepaid 
by tameness and submission, till gralitude talcs tbc 
place of love, and the desire of pleasing degcneiatcs by 
degrees into tlie feai of ofiending. 

The settlements caused no dela) ; for v,e did not 
trust our affaiis to the negotiation of wretches, who 
would have paid tlieir courtbymultijilying stipulations 
IrancjiiiUn scorned to detain an) part of her fortune 
from him into whose li.inds she delivered up her per- 
son; and IJi/tnt))(rus thought no pet of ba'^ene^.s more 
ciiminal than his who cnsla\cs Ins v ife h) her own 
generosity, w-lio, by marrying without a jointure, con- 
demns hci to all the dangers of accident and caprice, 
and at last boasts his liberality, by granting what onl) 
the indiscietion of her kindness enabled him to with- 
hold. He therefore rccei\cd on the common terms 
the portion which anyothei woman mightlun cbrought 
him, and rescued all the exubeiance of acknowledg- 
ment for those excellencies which he has )et been 
able to discovei onl} in aiiquiUu. 

We did not pass the weeks of courtship like those 
who consider themselves as taking the last draught 
of pleasure, and lesohe not to quit the bowl with- 
out a surfeit, or who know' themselves about to 
set happiness to hazard, and endeavoui to lose their 
sense of dangei in the ebriety of perpetual amuse- 
ment, and whirl lound the gulph befoie the) sink. 
Hymeyicciif, often lepeated a medical axiom, that the 
succouis of sidcncss oifghinoi to be ivastcd tn health. 
We know that how'ever oiu eyes may yet spaikle, 

and 
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mid our hearts bound *it the presence of each other, 
the tune of listlessness and satiet), of peevishness and 
discontent, must come at last, in which \\l shall be 
drnen for relief to shows and recreations, that the 
uniformity of life must be sometimes dnersified, and 
the \ acuities of conversation feomctimcs supplied 
IFe rejoice i the reflection that we have stores of 
novelty jet unexliaustcd, vtliicli maj be opened when 
repletion shall call for change, and gratifications jet 
untasted, by winch life, when it shall become vapid 
or bitter, may be restored to its former sweetness and 
sprighthness, and again irritate the appetite^ and again 
sparkle in the cup 

Our tune will probably he less tasteless than that 
of those whom the authority and avarice of parents 
unite almost without tlitir consent m Ihcir early 
years before they have accumulated anj fund of re 
flection, or collected matcnals for mutual entertain 
ment Sucli we have often seen rising m the morn 
ing to cards, and retiring in the nfltrnoon to doze 
whose happiness was celebrated by their neighbours, 
because they Injiprncd to grow rich by parsimonj, 
and to be kept quiet by insensibility, and agreed to 
eat and to sleep together 

We have botli mingled with the vvorld, and arc 
therefore no strangers to the faults and virtues, 
the de‘!igns and competitions ih6 hopes and fears 
of our cotemporarics We have both amused our 
leisure wath books and can tlicrcfore recount the 
events of former time®, or cilt the dictvtcs of an 
cient wisdom Every occurrence furnishes us vvitli 
some hint which one or the other can improve, 
and if it should happen that memory or imagina 

VOL III M tion 
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tion fail us, we can letire to no idle or unimpioving 
solitude 

Though oui characteis, hclield at ,i distarce, ex- 
hibit this general resemblance, ^ot, a ne.uci inspec- 
tion discoveis such a dissimilitude of om habitudes 
and sentiments, as leaves each some jieeuhai advan- 
tages, and afioids that cniivoidia disco), s, that suitable 
disagi cement uhicli is always nccessai} to inLellcctiial 
liaimony. There may be a total chveisity of ideas 
which admits no participation of the same delight, 
and there may likewise be such a conformity of no- 
tions as leaves neither any thing to add to the deci- 
sions of the othei . With such contiariety tlieie can 
be no peace, with such similaiity theie can be no 
pleasure. Our reasonings, though often foimed upon 
diffeient views, terminate geneially in the same con- 
clusion. Our thoughts, like mulcts issuing from 
distant springs, aie each impiegnated in its course 
with vaiious mixtures, and tinged by infusions un- 
known to the other, yet, at last, easily unite into one 
stieani, and puiify themselves by the gentle effei- 
vescence of contiaiy qualities 

These benefits we leceive in a gieatei degiee as ne 
converse without reseive, because ive have nothing to 
conceal We have no debts to be paid by impel cep- 
tible deductions fiom avowed expenses, no habits to 
be indulged by the piivate siibsei viency of a favouied 
seivant, no piivate intei views with needy lelations, 
no intelligence with spies placed upon each othei. 
We consideied mairiage as the most solemn league of 
perpetual fiiendship, a state fiom which aitifice and 
concealment are to be banished for evei, and in which 
pveiy act of dissimulation is a bieach of faith 
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The impetuous \ivacityof youth, nnd that ardoiii 
of deaire which the first sight of pleasure naturally 
produces, have long ceased to hurry us into irregu 
larity and vehemence , and experience has shown us 
that feiv gratifications are too \aluable to he sacrificed 
to complaisance We ha\e thought it convenient to 
rest from the fatigue of pleasure, and non only con 
tinue that course of life into which we had before 
enteied confirmed in oui choice by mutual approbi 
tion supported in our lesolution o) mutual oncou 
ragement and assisted in our effoitsh} mutual ex 
lioitatiow 

Such Mr lia7nbl i is our piospect of life a pro 
spectnhich as it is beheld with more attention seems 
to open moie extensile happiness nnd spreads by 
degrees into the boundless regions of eternitj But 
if all our prudence has been \ain, and we are doomed 
to gi\e one instance more of the untertaintj of human 
disceinment, we shall comfort ourselves amidst our 
disappointments that we were not betiayed but by 
such delusions os caution could not escape since 
we soUj^ht Iiappiness onl) in the arin& of virtue We 
are, 

SIR 


Youi humble Servants 


Hvmen 'EUS 
rRVNaUILI \ 
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Numb. 16B. Saturday, Oc/oZjce 26, 1751. 

Dciipil 

Finns jmma ‘mnllos, lara mens inlplligif 

Quod intcnorc condidit cura augulo Piti'cnnts 

The linscl glitter, and the *;j)ccious nncn. 

Delude tlie most , few pry behind the scene 

I T lias been observed by JioilcaK^ that, “ a mean 
■ “oi common thought expiessed in pompous die- 
tion, generally pleases moie than a new or noble 
“ sentiment 'delivered in low and vulgar language; 
“ because the numbei is gi eater of those whom cus- 
*‘tom has enabled to judge of woids, than w-hom 
“ study has qualified to examine things.” 

This solution might satisfy, if such only weie of- 
fended with meanness of expression as are unable to 
distinguish piopiiety of thought, and to sepaiate pro- 
positions 01 images fiom the vehicles by which they 
aie conveyed to the undei standing. But this kind 
of disgust is by no means confined to the ignorant or 
supeificial ; it opeiates unifoimly and univei sally upon 
readeis of all classes ; eveiy man, howevei profound 
01 abstiacted, peiceives himself inesistibly alienated 
by low terms ; they who profess the most zealous 
adheienee to truth aie foiced to admit that she ow'es 
pait of hei chaims tohei oinaments ; and loses much 
of hei powei ovei the soul, wdien she appeals dis- 
giaced by a'diess uncouth oi ill adjusted. 

^ We aie alkoffended by low terms, but aie not dis- 
gusted alike by the same compositions, because we do 

not 
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not ill Agree fo censure the simc terms is low No 
word IS nitunlly or intnnsicilly meaner than mother, 
our opinion therefore of words, is of other things ar- 
bitnnly and cipnciously established, depends wholly 
upon accident ind custom The cottager thinks 
those apartments splendid and spicious, which an 
inhabitant of palaces will despise for their inelegance , 
and to him vvho has parsed most of his hours watli the 
delicate and polite many expressions will seem sor 
did, which another equall) acute, may hear without 
offence but a mean term never fails to displease him 
to whom it apjiears mean, as poverty is certainly 
and invariably despised though he wlio is poor m 
thee}es of some, mi), by others, be envied for his 
wealth 

Words become low by the occasions to which they 
are applied, or the general characici of tliem who use 
them , and the disgust which tlicy produce, arises 
from the revival of those images with which they are 
commonly united Thus if, in the most solemn dis 
course, a phrase happens to occur which has been 
successfully employed in some ludicrous narrative 
the gravest auditor finds it difficult to refiain from 
laughter, when the) who aie not prepossessed by the 
same accidental association, are utterly unable to guess 
the reason of Ins merriment Woids winch convey 
ideas of dignity in one age, are banished from elegant 
writing or conversation m another, because they are m 
time debased b) vulgar mouths and can be no longer 
heard vnthout the involuntary recollection of unpleas 
ing images 

When Macheth is confirming himself in the hor 
nd purpose of stabbing his king he breaks out 

inid‘-t 
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amidst his emotions into a wish natuial to a miir- 
deiei : 

Come, thick night ’ 

And pall thee in the dunncst smoke of hell, 

That mv keen knife sec not the iiound it makes , 

Nor hcai’n peep tlnough the blanket of the dark. 

To cry. Hold ' hold ' 

In this passage is excited all the foice of poetiy, that 
force which calls new pow'eis into being, which em- 
bodies sentiment, and animates matter , yet, perhaps, 
scarce any man now' peiuscs it without some distuih- 
ance of his attention fiom the countei action of the 
W'oids to the ideas. What can be moie di endful than 
to imploie the presence of night, nnested, not in 
common ohscuiity, hut m the smoke of hell ? Yet 
the efficacy of this invocation is dcstioycd by the 
inseition of an epithet now' seldom heard hut in the 
stable, and dun night may come oi go without any 
other notice than contempt. 

If we stait into raptuies w'lien some heio of the 
Iliad tells us that ^opv iJidiviTcci, his lance lages with 
eagerness to destioy; if we aie alarmed at the teuoiii 
of the soldieis commanded by Cersm to hew' down the 
sacied giove, w'ho di ended, says Lntcan, lest the axe 
aimed at the oak should fly back upon the stiikei . 

St rohora sacra fenrenl. 

In sua credebant redituras membra secures. 

None dares with impious steel the grove to rend. 

Lest on himself the destin’d stroke descend , 

w'e cannot suiely but sympathise with the horiouis of 
a wretch about to murdei his master, his fiiend, his 
benefactoi, w'ho suspects that the weapon will refuse 

its 
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its offtte sUTt ImV frow the breast \shicli be is 
preparing to viol'ite Ycttbis sentiment is \vcakt.ncd 
by tbe mme of 'in mstnimcnt used b} butebers 'lud 
cooks in tlie mcintst cmplnjinenls ue do not im 
medntclj concent tint nnj crime of importance is to 
be cominiUed uith i fiii/c , or ubo dots not, at 1 ist 
fioin tilt long Inbit of connecting a Knife iwth sordid 
offices feel nersion r*.tlur llun ttrronr '' 

^/ac6cl/t proceeds to wish in the rmdness of emit, 
that the insptttion of )u neii in u he inttrecpted nid 
that be im} in t\)e involution of infernal tlarbnt 
escape ibe t) t of lb ovnU net 'J ins is the utmost ex 

tnvagincc of detcrimuul uieledncss, vet tins is so 
debased bj tuo unforliiuate words, tliat ulule I ende i 
vour to impress on nij rtuUr tlie tntrg) oftbe seiili 
ment I can scarce clittK m) risibiht) wbtn the 
pression forces itself upon m) mind, forulio, uitboiit 
some relaxation of bisgrivjti, can heir of the avengers 
of guilt peeping tfnovgh a bliinl cl ^ 

These imperfection of diction are less obvious to 
the reader, as be is less acquainted with common 
usages, they are iborefore wholly imperceptible ton 
foreigner who knrns our langiuge from books and 
Will strike i solitiry icadeiiuck less forciblj thin a 
modish lad} 

Among the nmnerous requisites that most concur to 
complete an autlior feu are of more importance than 
an early entrance into the living world Ihe seeds 
of knowledge nia} be planted in >5olitudc but must be 
cuUiiated in pubbcl Arguincni ition m iv be t lugbt 
in colleges, and theories ffirmed inretuement, but 
theartihce of embeUiblnneiit uul the jioweis of at 
traction, ciu be gamed onl\ bv ^pCUeral eoiucisse 
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An acquaintance with pievailing customs and fa- 
shionable elegance is necessary likewise for other pui- 
poses. The injury that grand imagery suffers from 
unsuitable language, personal merit may fear fiom 
1 udeness and indelicacy. When the success of /Eneas 
depended on the favour of the queen upon whose 
coasts he was du\en, his celestial protectress thought 
him not sufficiently secured against i ejection by his 
piety 01 bravely, but decoiated him for the interview 
with pieteinatuial beauty. WHioevei dcsiies, for his 
wiitings or himself, what none can reasonably con- 
temn, the favour of mankind, must add giace to 
strength, and make his thoughts agieeable as well as 
useful. Many complain of neglect who never tiled 
to attiact rcgaid. It cannot be expected that the 
pations of science or virtue should be solicitous to dis- 
cover excellencies, which they who possess them shade 
and disguise. Few have abilities so much needed by 
the rest of the woild as to becaiessed on their own 
terms ; and he that will not condescend to iccommcnd 
himself by exteinal embellishments, must submit to 
the fate of just sentiment meanly expressed, and be 
lidiculed and foigottcn befoie he is undeistood, 
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Numb 16<) I’uesdat, Oolobei 29, 1751 

iScc pluteum ca;ditf nec dcmonos saptl ungues Psnsits ' 

No blood from buten mils those porms drew 
But chum d like spittle from tlie lips tlicy Hew 

DnyoES 

N atural Instomns nsocrt, tint wlntcvcr is 
formed for long duntion nrnvcs slowly to its 
initunt) Tims the firmest timber is of tardy growth, 
and anim'ils gcnenlly exceed each other in longevity, 
m proportion to the time bctuccn their conception 
and their birth 

The same observation may be extended to the off- 
spring of the mind Hasty compositions, howcier 
they please at first by flowery luxuriance, and spread 
in the sunshine of temporary favour, can seldom 
endure the change of seasons, but pensh at the first 
blast of criticism, or frost of neglect When Apelles 
was reproached with the paucity of his productions, 
and the incessant attention witli which he retouched 
his pieces, lit condtscended to nia! c no other answer 
than that he painted for pcrjicluity 

No vanity can more justly incur contempt and in 
dignation than that which boasts of negligence and 
Imrry 1 or wbo can bear with patience the writer 
who claims such superiority to the rest of his species, 
as to imagine that mankind arc ut leisure for atten 
tion to his extcmporaiy salli s, and that posterity will 

rcpositc 
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reposite Iiis casual elfusions among tlic ticasuies of 
ancient wisdom ? 

Alen have sometimes appeared of such tiansccnd- 
ent abilities, that theii slightest and most ciirsoiy pei- 
formanccs excel all that laboui and study can enable 
meaner intellects to compose; as there aie legions 
of which the spontaneous products cannot be equal- 
led in othei soils by caie and culture But it is no 
less dangeious for any man to place himself in this 
rank of undci standing, and fanc) that he is born to 
be illustiious without laboui, than to omit the cares 
of husbandly, and expect from his giound the blos- 
soms of Arabia 

Thegieatest pait of those who congiatulate them- 
selves upon their intellectual dignity, and iisuip the 
privileges of genius, are men whom only themselves 
would ever have maiked out as enriched by uncom- 
mon libeialities of natuie, or entitled to leneiation 
and immoitality on easy terms. This aidoui of 
confidence is usually found among those who, having 
not enlaiged theii notions by boohs or conveisation, 
aie peisuaded, by the paitiality iihioh we all feel in 
our own favour, that they have leachcd the summit 
of excellence, because they discovei none higher than 
themselves ; and who acquiesce in the fiist thoughts 
that occui, because then scantiness of knowledge 
allows them little choice; and the naiiowness of theii 
views affords them no glimpse of peifection, of that 
sublime idea which human industiv has from the 

•r 

filst ages been vainly toiling to appioach They 
see a little, and believe that tlieic is nothing beyond 
then sphere of vision, as the Patuccos of Spain, who 

inhabited 
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inhibited n small laDc), coneciied the surrounding 
mountains to be the boundanui of the uorhl In 
proportion ns pcrfLCtiou is moa distincllj conantd, 
the pleasure of conttmphting our o«n ptrforrmnccs 
mil be lessened , it mnj therefore be obsened, that 
tbc) nho most desene pmisc nrc often nfnid to dc 
cide in favour of their mvii pufomnnees , the) I non 
hov much IS still anting to their completion, nnd 
unit uith nnxiil) niul ttrrour the dtkrmination of 
the pubhek 1 phase ct cry one chc sa\s 'J ull), i'l// 
ncier satisfy viy^clf 

It bas often been inquired, uli\ noiwitlistnnding 
ibe adNnnces of later ag mm «cieMee, nnd iIk assist 
once winch the infusion of st) mnii) new ideas has 
gnen us, we fill below the nncitnU m the art of com 
position Some part of their supcriorit) ma) be 
justl) ascrilicd to tlic graces of their language from 
whieb tbc most polished of the present Lttropcan 
tongues ore nothing more than barbarous degeneru 
lions Some adnintige the) might gam mercl) b) 
priont), which put them in possession of the most 
natunl sen imcnts and left us nothing but 8er\i)c 
repetition or forced conceits But the greater pirt 
of their praise seems to base been the just reward 
of modesty and labour Iheirscn eof humanwtal- 
ness confined them commoni) to one stud), wliieh 
their knowledge of the extent of c\cr) scienec engaged 
tliem to prosecute with indefatigable diligcnre 
Among the writers of antiqml) I remember none 
except iSVo/mj who aenturesto mention the speedy 
production of Ins writings, cither ns an extenuation 
of Ins faults, or a proof of ins ficihty Nor did 
Statius, when lie considered hmiself us a candidate 

for 
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for lasting jcpnlalion, lliiiiK a closei attention un- 
nccessaiy, but amidst all bis piidc and indigence, the 
two great hasten CIS of modern poems, employed twelve 
’ ycais upon the Thchindy and thinks his claim to le- 
nown piopoitionate to his labour. 

Thehens, vniUn rrmiata Ima, 

TcuUd, (iitdau JiiU , Uluntuaua: ' 

Gdiulia famcc 

Polish’d with endless tod, inv lois 
At length aspire to Rlanlmtn pr.iibC 

Ovid indeed apologizes in his banishment foi the 
impeifection of his letteis, but mentions his want of 
leisure to polish them as an addition to his calamities ; 
and was sofai fiom imagining levisals and corrections 
unnecessary, that at his depaiturc from Home, he 
thiew his Mclamorpho6Ci> into the file, lest he should 
be disgiaced by a book wbicb be could not hope to 
fitiisb. 

It seems not often to have happened that the same 
nriter aspiied to leputation in verse and prosfe; and 
of those few that attempted such diversity of excel- 
lence, I know not that even one succeeded. Con- 
trary cbaiacteis they nevei imagined a single mind 
able to support, and therefore no man is lecoulcd 
to have imdeitaken moie than one kind of diamatick 
poetry. 

What they had written, they did not venture in 
theii first fondness to tin list into the woild, but, con- 
sideiing the impiopiiety of sending foith inconside- 
lately that which cannot be lecalled, defeired the 
publication; if not nine yeais, accoiding to the di- 
KTtion of Hoiacc, )et till theii fancy was cooled 

altei 
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nftcr the npturcs of invention niul the glare of novelty 
Ind cca‘;ecl to dazzle the judgment 

Tlierc were m those days no weekly or diurnal 
unters , mJiUa dies ct mnlta hiitra, much time, and 
nnnj risurcs, were considered ns indispensable re- 
quisites, and that no other mtthod of attaining lasting 
praise has been jet discovered, maybe conjccturi-d 
from the blotted manuscripts of Mtllon now rtmain- 
ing and from the tardy emission of Popes compo 
sitions ddajed more than once till the incidents to 
which they alluded were forgotten, till his enemies 
were secure from hi3 satire, and, what to an honest 
mind must be more painful, his friends were deaf to 
his encomiums 

To him, whose eagerness of praise hurries Ins pro- 
ductions soon into the light, many imperfections arc 
unavoidable, even where the mmd furnishes the mate- 
rials, as w ell as regulates their disposition, and nothing 
depends upon search or information Delaj opens 
new veihs of thouglit, the subject dismissed for a time 
appears with a new tram of dependent images the 
accidents of reading or conversation supply new orna 
menls or allusions, or mcre-mlennission of the fatigue 
of thinl ingenahltb the mind to collect new force, and 
make new excursions But ill those benefits come too 
late for him who when lie was weary with labour 
snatched at the recompense and gave his work to his 
friends and his enemies as soon as impatience and 
pride persuaded him to conclude it 

One of the most pernicious efllcls of haste is 
obscurity He that teems with a quid succession of 
ideas and perceives how one sentiment produces 

another, 
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anotliei, easily believes that he can clcaily express 
what he so strongly comprehends; he seldom suspects 
his thoughts of einbanassment, while he preserves in 
his own memory the seiies of connexion, or Ins dic- 
tion of ambiguity, vVhile only one sense is present to 
his mind. Yet if he has been employed on an abs- 
tiuse 01 complicated aiguinent, he will find, when 
he has awhile withdiawn his mind, and returns as a 
new leadei to his work, that he has only a conjectural 
glimpse of his own meaning, and that to explain it to 
those whom he desires to instinct, he must open his 
sentiments, disentangle his method, and altei his ar- 
rangement. 

Authois and lovers alwajs suffer some infatuation, 
from which only absence can set them fiee, and everj 
man ought to restore himself to the full exeicise of his 
judgment, before he does that which he cannot do im- 
propeily without injiuing his honoui and his quiet. 
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Numb I 70 SivTURDAi, Novembei 2, 1751 

f > 

Confiteor siquidprodestdelictajalen Omd 

I grint tlie charge forgive Ihc fault confess d 

ft’ 

^ ro //c RAMBLER j 

SIR, 

I AM one of those beings fiom whom miny, that 
melt at the sight of all othei misery, think it me 
ntorious to withhold relief one whom the rigour of 
virtuous indignation dooms tosuffei withoutcomplaint 
and perish without regard and whom I myself ha\e 
formerly insulted in the pride of reputation and secu 
nt) of innocence 

I am of a good family, but my father was bur 
thened with more children than he could decently 
support A wealthy relation, as he travelled from 
London to his country seat, condescending to make 
him a visit was touched with compassion of his 
narrow fortune and resolved to ease him of part of 
lus charge, by taking the care of w child upon him 
self Distress on one sidt and ambition on the other 
weie too powerful for parental fondness and the little 
family passed in review before him, that he might 
make lus choice I was then ten years old, and, 
without I nmvmg for what purpose I was called to my 
great cousin endeavouied to recommend myself by 
my best courtesy sung him my prettiest song told the 
last stoiy that 1 had read, and so much endeared 

myself 
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myself by my innocence, that he declared his reso- 
lution to adopt me, and to educate me with his own 
daughters. 

My parents felt the common struggles at the 
thought of parting, and some natural tears they 
dropp'd^ hut wip'd them soon. They considered, not 
without that false estimation of the value of wealth, 
which poverty long continued always produces, that 
I was raised to higher rank than they could grve me, 
and to hopes of more ample fortune than they could 
bequeath. My mother sold some of her ornaments 
to dress me in such a manner as might secure me 
from contempt at my first airrval ; and, when she drs- 
missed me, pressed me to her bosom with an embrace 
that I still feel, gave me some precepts of piety, 
which, however neglected, I have not forgotten, and 
uttered prayers for my final happrness, of which I 
have not yet ceased to hope that they will at last be 
granted. ^ 

My sisters envied my new finery, and seemed not 
much to regret our separation ; iny father conducted 
me to the stage-coach with a kind of cheerful tender- 
ness ; and in a very short time \ was transported to 
splendid apartments, and a luxurious table, and grew 
familiar to show, noise, and gayety. 

In three years my mother died, having implored 
a blessing on her family with her last breath. I had 
little opportunity to indulge a sorrow which there 
was none to partake with me, and therefore soon 
ceased, to reflect much upon my loss My father 
turned all bis care upon his other children, whom 
some fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies 
enabled him, when he died four years after my 

mother. 
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mother to le'i\e in a condition nbo\c tljeir expec* 
tntions 

I should Iwe shircd the inert 'ise of his fnrtune» 
and Ind once a portion nssigned me in his will, but 
rnj cousin assuring him that nil care for me uns need 
Itss since he had rcsoKed to place me happily in the 
world directed him to du idc mv part amongst my 
cisters } 

Ihusiwas thrown tipon dependance without re 
source Hemg now at an age in w Inch ) oung w omen 
are initiated into compan>, I was no longer to be 
supported m my former character but at considerable 
expense so tint parti) lest I should waste niont) 
and partly lest ni) appearance might draw too man) 
compliments and assiduities, I was insensibly degrad 
ed from my equality, and cnjO)ed few privileges above 
the head servant but that of receiving no wages 

I felt every indignit}, but hnew tint resentment 
would precipitate ra) hll I therefore endeavoured 
to continue m) importance b) little services and 
active officiousness and for a time, preserved in) self 
from neglect, by vvithdrouing all pretences to com 
petition and studying to please rather than to shine 
But my interest notwithstanding this expedient 
hourly declined, and my cousins favourite maid be 
gan to exchange repartees with me and consult me 
about the alterations of a cast gown 

I was now completely depiessed , and,' though I 
had seen mankind enough to Know the necessitj of 
outward cheerfulness, I often withdrew to my chamber 
to vent my grief, or turn my condition in my mind 
and examine b) what means I might escape from per 
^ VOL III V petual 
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jetual moitification. At last my schemes and souows 
were inteirupted by a sudden change of my i elation’s 
behavioui, who one day took an occasion, when we 
weie left together in a loom, to bid me suffer myself 
no longer to be insulted, but assume the place which 
he always intended me to hold in the family He 
assured me that his wife’s prefeience of hei own 
daughteis should nevei huit me ; and, accompanying 
his professions with a puise of gold, oideied me to be- 
speak a rich suit at the meicer’s, and to apply piivately 
to him for money when I wanted it, and insinuate that 
my other fiiends supplied me, which he would take 
care to confirm. 

By this stiatagem, which I did not then undei- 
stand, he filled me with tendeiness- and gratitude, 
compelled me to lepose on him as my only support, 
and pioduced a necessity of private conveisation. 
He often appointed intei views at the house of an 
acquaintance, and sometimes called on mp with a 
coach, and caiiied me abroad. My sense of his 
favour, and the desiie of retaining it, disposed me 
to unlimited complaisance; and, though I saw his 
kindness gioiv every day more fond, I did not suffer 
any suspicion to enter my thoughts. At last the 
wietch took advantage of the familiarity which he 
enjoyed as my relation, and the submission which he 
exacted as my benefactor, to complete the rum of an 
orphan, whom his own promises had made indigent, 
whom his indulgence had melted, and his authority 
subdued. 

I know not why it should affoid subject of exulta- 
tion, to oveipowei on any terms the resolution, or 

surprise 
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surprise the ciution of a girl , but of nil the boaster^ 
tint deck themsehes m the spoils of innocence and 
beauty the) surely have the least pretensions to tn 
umph who submit to one their success to some 
casual influence Ulie) neither empio) the graces of 
fancy, nor the force of understanding in iheir attempts, 
they cannot please their vanity vv ith the nrt of tlieir ap 
proaches the delieac) of their adulations the elegance 
of their address orthecfiicacv of their eloquence, nor 
applaud themsehes as possessed of any qualities, by 
which affection is attracted TIic’j surmount no ob 
Stacies they defeat no rivals, but attack only those 
who cannot resist, and arc often content to possess 
the bod), without an) solicitude to gam the heart 
Many of those despicable wretches docs my pre 
sent acquaintance wath infain) and wickcdne*ss enable 
me to number among the heroes of debauchcr) rep 
tiles whom their own sen'ants would have despised, 
had the) not been tlieir servants , and with whom 
beggary would have disdained intercourse, had she 
not been allured by hopes of relief Many of the 
beings which arc non noting in taverns or shivering 
in the streets, have been corrupted not by arts of 
gallantry which stole graduall) upon the affections 
and laid prudence asleep, but by the fear of losing 
benefits which were never intended or of incurring 
resentment which they could not escape some have 
been frighted by masters, and some awed by guardians 
into ruin 

Our crime Imd its usual consequence, and be soon 
perceived that I could not long eontinue in liis famil) 

I was distracted at the thought of the reproach ulueh 
N 2 I now 
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I now believed inevitable / He comforted me witli 
hopes of eluding all discovery, and often upbraided 
me with the anxiety, which perhaps none but himself 
saw in my countenance ; but at last mingled his as- 
surances of protection and maintenance with menaces 
of total desertion, if, in the moments of perturbation, 
I should suffer his seciet to escape, or endeavour to 
throw on him any part of my infamy. 

Thus passed the dismal hours, till my letreat could 
no longer be delayed. It was pretended that my re- 
lations had sent foi me to a distant country, and X 
entered upon a state which shall be described in my 
next letter. 


I am, SIR, &c. 


> 


Mi&ella. 
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Numb 171 Tuksdai, N'ocewiie; 5, 1751 

Tcedet call ccniexa luert t t \^iRa 

Darlv IS t!ie sun and loathsome is the day 


To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

M ISELLA now sits down to continue her nir 
rntive I am convinced tbit nothing would 
more powerfully preserve }outh from irregulant) or 
guird inexperience from seduction than a just de 
scription of the condition into whicli the wanton 
plunges herself, and therefore hope that my letter 
may be a sufficient antidote to my example 

After the distraction hesitation and delajs, which 
the timidity of guilt naturilly produces I was removed 
to lodgings in 1 distant part of the town under one 
of the charicters commonly assumed upon such oc 
casions Here, being by iny circumstances condemned 
to solitude I passed most of my hours in bitterness 
and anguish The conversation of the people with 
whom I was placed was not at ill capable of engaging 
iny attention, oi dispossessing the reigning ideas 1 he 
books which I c in led to my retreit were such as 
heightened my ibhonente of myself for I was not so 
fir ibindoned as to sink voluntmly into corruption 
or endeuour to conceil from my own mind the enor 
mitv of my crime 
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My relation i emitted none of liis fondness, but 
visited me so often, that I was sometimes aft aid lest 
Ins assiduity should expose him to suspicion. When- 
evei he came he found me weeping, and wai there- 
fore less delightfully enteitamed than he exjiected. 
Aftei fiequent expostulations upon the unie.isonahle- 
ness'ol my sorrow, and innumerable piotestations of 
everlasting regaid, he at last found that I was moie 
affected with the loss of my innocence, than the 
dangei of my fame ; and, that he might not be dfs- 
turbed by my leinoise, began to lull my com^cience 
with the opiates of iiieligion His aiguments were 
such as my course of life has since exposed me often 
to the necessity of healing, vulgai, empty, and fal- 
lacious ; yet, they at fiist confounded me by their 
novelty, filled me with doubt and perplexity, and 
interiupted that peace which I began to feel fiom 
the sincerity of my lepentance, without substituting 
any other suppoit. I listened a while to his impious 
gabble, but its influence was soon oveipoweied by 
„ natuial leason and early education ; and the convic- 
tions which this new attempt gave me of his baseness 
completed my abhoirence I have heaid of baiba- 
lians, who, when tempests diive ships upon then 
coast, decoy them to the locks that they may plunder 
their lading, and have always thought that wi etches, 
thus merciless in then depredations, ought to be 
destioyed by a geneial insuiiection of all social 
beings ; yet, how light is this guilt to the crime of 
him, who, in the agitations of lemorse, cuts away the 
anchor of piety, and, when he has diawn aside cre- 
dulity fiom the paths of viitue, hides the light of 
Heaven which would direct hei to letuin. I had 

hithei to 
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hithei to considered him is i m'ln equally bctnytd 
uith myself by the concmrence of appetite and op 
portunity , but I now saw with hoirour that he was 
contriving to peipetunte his gratification and was de 
sirous to fit me to Ins purpose, bj complete and radi 
cal corruption ^ 

Po escape, howevei, was not yet in power I 
could support the expenses of my condition onlj 
by the continuance of hts favour He provided all 
that was necessar} and in a few weeks congra 
tulated me upon ni} escape from the danger which 
we had both expected with so much anxiety I then 
began to remind him of his piomise to restore me 
with in} fame uninjured to the woild He proini'ied 
me in geneial terms, that nothing should be want 
ing which his powei could add to my happiness but 
forboie to lelease me from m) confinement I knew 
lion much my reception in the woild depended upon 
ill) speedy return, and ivas therefore outrageously 
impatient of his delays which I now perceiied to be 
onl) artifices of lewdness He told me at last with 
m appearance of sorrow, that all hopes of lestoration 
to my former state were for ever precluded, that 
chance had discovered ni) secret and malice divulged 
it , and that nothing now rem uned but to seek a 
retreat more private where curiosity or hatred could 
never find us 

Tlie rage anguish and lesentment vvhuh I felt 
at this account arc not to be expressed 1 was in 
so much dread of repioach and infamy which he re 
presented as pursuing me with full ct} that I jieMed 
myself implicitly to his disposal, nd was removed, 
with a thousand studied piecautions, through bj vvajs 

and 
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and dark passages to anothei house, uhere I harassed 
him with perpetual solicitations for a small annuity 
that might enable me to live in the country in obscuiity 
and innocence. 

This demand he at fiist evaded with ardent pio- 
fessions, but in time appealed offended at my im- 
poitunity and distiust; and having one day endea- 
vouied to soothe me with uncommon expressions of 
tendeiness, when he found my discontent immove- 
able, left me with some inaiticulate muimuis of 
anger. I was pleased that he u as at last roused to 
sensibilit)^ and expecting that at his next visit he 
would comply with my request, lived with gieat 
tranquillity upon the money in my hands, and was so 
much pleased with this pause of pei sedition, that I 
did not lefiect how much his absence had exceeded 
the usual intervals, till I was alaimed with the danger 
of wanting subsistence I then suddenly conti acted 
my expenses, but was unwilling to supplicate for as- 
sistance. Necessity, however, soon oveicame my 
modesty or my piide, and I applied to him by a letter, 
but had no answei. I writ in teims moie pressing, 
but wuthout effect 1 then sent an agent to inquire 
aftei him, who informed me, that he had quitted his 
house, and was gone with his family to reside for 
some time on his estate in h eland. 

However shocked at this abiiipt depaitiue, I was 
yet unwilling to believe that he could wdiolly abandon 
me, and theiefoie, by the sale of my clothes, I 
suppoited m 3 'self, expecting that eiery post would 
bung me relief Thus I passed seven months be- 
tween hope and dejection, m a gradual appioach 
to poveiti and distiess, emaciated w'lth discontent, 

and 
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and bewildered with uncertiinlv At last, m) land 
hdy, after man) hints of the necessity of a new loter 
took the opportunitj of my absence to search my 
boxes and missing some of my apparel seized the re 
inainder for rent, and led me to the door 

To remonstrate against le*,al cruelty was \ain , to 
supplicate obdurate brutality was hopeless I went 
away I knew not whit icr and wandered about with 
out any settled purpose unicquainted with the usual 
expedients of miser) unqualified for laborious offices 
afraid to meet an e) e tint had seen me before, and 
hopeless of relief from those who were strangers to 
mv former condition Night came on in the midst of 
my distraction and I still continued to wander till the 
menaces of the watch obliged me to shelter m)self m 
a co^ered passage 

Next da) I procured a lodging in the backward 
garret of a mean house, and employed my landlady to 
inquire for a ‘service M) applications were gene 
rally rejected for want of a character At length I 
was recewed at a draper s but when il was known to 
m) mistress that I had only one gown and that of 
silk she was of opinion that I looked like a thief, and 
without warning burned me away I then tried to 
support m)self by m) needle, and by mv landlady s 
recommendation obtained a little woik from a shop 
and for three weeks lued without repining, but when 
my punctualit) had gained me so much reputation, 
_that I was trusted to make up a head of some laluc 
one of in) fellow lodgers stole the lace, and I was 
obliged to fl) from a prosecution 


Thus 
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Thus diiven again into the stieets, I liv^ed upon the 
least that could suppoit me, and at night accommo- 
dated myself undci pent-houses as vvcll as I could. 
At length I became absolutely pennyless , and having 
sti oiled all day without sustenance, was, at the close of 
evening, accosted b}- an eldeily man, witli an invitation 
to a tavern. I lefused him with hesitation , he seized 
me by the hand, and diew me into a neighhouiing 
house, wheie, when he saw my face pale with hunger, 
and my eyes swelling with tears, he spurned me fiom 
him, and bade me cant and whine in soraeothei place; 
he for his part would take caie of his pockets. 

I still continued to stand in the way, having 
scaicely stiength to walk further, when another soon 
addressed me in the same mannei . When he saw the 
same tokens of calamity, he consideied that I might 
be obtained at a cheap late, and therefoie quickly 
made overtui es, which I had no longer fii mness to 
reject. By this man I was maintained four months 
in penuiious wickedness, and then abandoned to my 
former condition, fiom which I was deliveied by 
aiiothei keeper. 

In this abject state I have now passed four yeais, 
the diudge of extoition and the sport of drunken- 
ness; sometimes the piopeity of one man, and some- 
times the common prey of accidental lewdness ; at 
,one time tiicked up for sale by the mistiess of a 
biothel, at anothei begging in the stieets to be 
lelieved fiom hunger by wickedness , without any 
hope in the day but of finding some vi'honi folly or 
excess may expose to my allurements, and without 

any 
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•iny leflections at night, but such as guilt and terrom 
impress upon me i 

If those U\ho pass their days in plenty and se 
cur ty could visit for an hour the dismal receptacles 
to which the prostitute rctues from her noctoinal 
excursions and see the wretches that he crowded 
together mad with intemperance, ghastly with fa 
mine nauseous with filth, and noisome with dis 
ease it would not be easy for any degree of abhor 
fence to harden them against compassion, or to re 
press the desire which they must immediately feel to 
re cue such numbers of human beings from a state so 
dreadful 

It IS said that in Fiance they annually evacuate 
their stieetvs and ship tiieir prostitutes and vagabonds 
to their colonies If the women that infest this citj 
had the same opportunity of escaping from thui 
miseries I believe veiy little' force would be neces 
sary for who among them can dread any change* 
Many of hs indeed are wholl) unqualified foi an) 
hut the most servile employments and those perhaps 
would require the care of a magistrate to hinder 
them from following the sarafe practices in another 
country but otheis are only precluded by infainj 
from reformation and would gladly be delivered on 
any terms from the necessity of guilt and the tjrann) 
of chance No place but a populous city can af 
ford opportunities for open prostitution and v here 
the e)e of justice can ittend to individuals tho'^c 
who cannot be made good maj be restrained from 
mischief ’ For my part I should exult at the pn 
vilege of banishment, and think mjself happy in any 

region 
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region that should restore me once again to honesty 
and peace. 

I am, SIR, &e 

Misu.la. 


Numb. 372. Saturday, Novcriihci 9, 1751. 


Scepe logarc 'ioles quahs urn, Pnscc, futvui^ 

Si flam locuplei , simque Tcpcnic potens 
Queviquam poise piilas mores nai rare fuluros ^ 

J)ie milii, SI Jilts tu Ico, qttalis cris Mart 

Ptvtcui, you’vp often nsVd me bon I’d li\e, 
fehou’d fate at once both nealtb and honour give 
What soul hit. future conduct can foresee ’ 

Tell me what sort ol lion you nou’d be F Leu i'? 

N othing has been longer obseived, than that 
a change of fortune causes a change of manneis ; 
and that it is difficult to conjectuife from the conduct 
of him whom we see in a low condition, how he would 
act, if wealth and powei were put into his hands. 
But it is geneially agieed, that tew men aie made 
bettei by affluence or exaltation , and that the potters 
of the mind, when they are unbound and expanded by 
the sunshine of felicity, morefiequently luxuiiate into 
follies, than blossom into goodness 

Many observations have concuri ed to establish this 
opinion ; and it is not likely soon to become obsolete 
for want of new occasions to levive it. The greater 

part 
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pnrt of mankind are corrupt in every condition, and 
differ in high and in low stations, only as they have 
more oi fewer opportunities of gratifying their desires 
or as they are more or less restrained by Imman cen 
sures Many \itiate their principles in the acquisition 
of riches , — and who can wonder that what is gained 
by fraud and extortion is enjoyed with tyranny and 
excess ^ ' 

"Vet I am willing to believe that the depravation of 
the mind by external advantages though certainly not 
uncommon yet approaches notiso nearly to univer 
salitv as some have asserted in the bitterness of re 
sentment, or heat of declamation 

"Wlioever rises above those who once pleased them 
selves with equality will have many malevolent gazers 
at his eminence To gam sooner than others that 
which all pursue with the same ardour, and to which 
all imagine themselve entitled will for ever be a 
crime When those w ho started w ith ns in the race of 
life, leave us so far behind, that we have little hope to 
overtake them we revenge our disappoiptment by rt 
marks on tlie arts of supplantation by which they 
gained the advantage or on the folly and arrogance 
with which they possess it Of them, whose use we 
could not hinder, we solace ourselvca by prognosticat 
ing the fall 

It IS impossible for human purity not to betray to 
an eye thus sharpened by malignity some stains 
which lay concealed and unregarded while none 
thought it their interest to discover them nor can 
the most circumspect attention, or steady rectitude, 
escape blame from censors who have no inclination 

to 
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to approve, lliclios, theiefoie, perhaps do not so 
often piodiice ciimes as incite uccuseis. 

The common chaige against those who lise above 
their 01 iginal condition, is that of piide. It is cei- 
tain that success natuially confiitns us in a favouiable 
opinion of oui own abilities. Scaice any man is 
willing to allot to accident, fiiendship, and a thou- 
sand causes, which concui in every event without 
human contiivance or interposition, the part which 
they may justly claim in his adiancement. We rate 
ourselves by oui fortune lathei than our virtues, 
and exorbitant claims aie quickly pioduced by ima- 
ginaiy merit. But captiousness and jealousy are 
likewise easily offended ; and to him who studiously 
looks foi an affiont, eveiy mode of behaviour will 
supply it; freedom uill be ludeness, and leserve 
sullehness ; miith will be negligence, and serious- 
ness formality ; when he is received with ceiemony, 
distance and lespect aie inculcated , if he is treated 
with familial ity, he concludes himself insulted by con- 
descensions. 

It must howevei be confessed, that as all sudden 
changes aie dangeious, a quick tiansition fiom poveity 
to abundance can seldom be made with safety. He 
that has long lived within sight of pleasuies which he 
could not reach, will need moie than common mode- 
ration, not to lose his leasonin unbounded liot, when 
they are fiist put into his power. 

Eveiy possession is endeared by novelty , eveiy 
giatification is exaggeiated by desire. It is difficult 
not to estimate what is lately gained above its real 
value ; it is impossible not to annex greater happiness 

to 
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to tint cortclitionifrom winch we are unwillingly ex- 
cluded, tlnn nature has qunlifitd us to obtain For 
this reason, the remote mhentoi of an unexpected 
fortune j may be general!) distinguished from those 
who are enriched m the common > course of line«al 
descent by his greater haste to enjoy Ins v\ealtli, by 
the finery of his dress the pomp of his equipage, 
the splendour of his furnituie, and the luxury of his 
table ' ) f 

I A thousand things which familimty discovers to 
be of little value have power for a time to seize the 
imagination A king when the 
had fixed a lock on !iis door, was so delighted to find 
his subjects admitted or excluded with such facility, 
that It was from morning to evening Ins whole em 
plojment to turn the ke) We among whom locks 
and keys have been longer in use, are inclined to 
laugh at this American amusement, jet I doubt 
whether this paper will have a single reader that 
maj not apply tlie story to himself, and recollect 
«ome hours of lus life m which Ije has been equally 
overpowered by the transitory cluiiins of trifling 
novelty 

Some indulgence is due to him whom a happj gale 
of fortune has suddenly transported into new legions, 
where unaccustomed lustre dazzles his eyes, and 
untasted delicacies solicit his appetite Ijet him not 
be considered as lost in hopeless degeneiacy though 
he for a while forgets the regard due to others to in 
dulge the contemplation of himself and in the extra 
vagance of his first raptures expects that his eje should 
regulate the motions of all that approach him, and his 

opinion 
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opinion be received as decisive and oiaculous. His 
intoxication will give way to time ; the madness of joy 
will fume imperceptibly away ; the sense of liis insuf- 
ficiency will soon return ; he will rememhei that the 
co-operation of others is necessary to his happiness, 
and leain to conciliate then regard by recipiocal be- 
neficence. 

Theie is, at least, one consideration which ought to 
alleviate our censures of the powerful and rich. To 
imagine them chargeable with all the guilt and folly of 
their own actions, is to be very little acquainted with 
the world. 

1 

De Vabsolu pouvoir vous ignorez I'yvrcsfc, 

Et du lache Jlateur la voix enchanteresse 

Thou hast not known the giddj whirls of fate. 

Nor servile flatteries which enchant the great 

Miss A W. 

He that can do much good or haim, will not find 
many whom ambition oi cowardice will suffei to be 
sincere. While we live upon the level w'ith the rest 
of mankind, we are leminded of our duty by the ad- 
monitions of friends and reproaches of enemies : hut 
men who stand in the highest ranks of society, seldom 
hear of their faults ; if by any accident an opprobrious 
clamoui reaches their ears, flatteiy is always at hand 
to pour in hei opiates, to quiet conviction, and obtund 
remoise. 

Favoui is seldom gained but by conformity in vice. 
Virtue can stand without assistance, and considers 
heiself as very little obliged by countenance and 

approba- 
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approbation but vice spiritless and timorous seeks 
the shelter of crouds and support of confederacy 
The sycophant, therefore, ni gleets the good qualities 
of his patron and employs al! his art on Ins ueak 
nesses and follie«, regales his reigning vanity, or 
stimulates his prevalent desires • 

Virtue IS Mifficientlj difficult uith any circumstances, 
but the difficult} is increased u hen reproof and advice 
are frighted auay In common life, reason and con 
■science have only tlie appetites and passions to en 
counter, but in higher stations they must oppose 
artifice and adulation He, therefore, that yields to 
such t^inpt itions, cannot give thuse ulio look upon 
his miscarruige imich reason for exultation, since few 
can justly presume that from the same snore they 
should Imve been able to escape 
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.Numb. 173. Tuesday, November 12, 1751- 

i ^ , 

Quo virlus, quo feral error Hon 

* Now fiay, where virtue stops, and vice begins ' 

f 

A S any action oi posture, long continued, will dis- 
tort and disfigure the limbs ; so the mind like- 
vWise is ciippled and contracted by perpetual appli- 
eation to the same set of ideas. It is easy to guess 
the trade of an at tisan by his knees, his fingers, or 
his shoulders : and theie are few among men of the 
moie liberal professions, whose minds do not carry 
the bland of their calling, or whose conversation does 
not quickly discovei to what class of the community 
they belong. 

These peculiarities have been of great use, in the 
geneial hostility which every part of mankind exer- 
cises against the rest, to furnish insults and sarcasms. 
Eveiy ait has its dialect, uncouth and ungiateful to 
all whom custom has not leconciled to its sound, and 
which therefoie becomes ridiculous by a slight misap- 
plication, or unnecessary repetition 

The general reproach with which ignorance i evenges 
the superciliousness of learning, is that of pedantry ; 
a censuie which eveiy man incurs, who has at any 
time the misfortune to talk to those who cannot under- 
stand him, and by which the modest and timorous are 
sometimes frighted from the display of their acquisi- 
tions, and the exertion of their powers. 


The 
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The name of n pedant is so fornndabk to young 
men when they first sally from their colleges, and is 
s6 liberally scattered by those who mean to boast their 
elegance of education, easiness of manners and Know 
ledge of the world, that it seems to require particular 
consideration , since, perhaps if it were once under- 
stood many a heart might be freed from painful 
apprehensions, and many a tongue delivered from re 
straint , , 

Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation of ( learn 
ing It may be discovered either m the choice of a 
subject, or m the manner of treating it He is un 
douhtedly guilty of pedantry,, who when he has made 
himself master of some abstruse and uncultivated part 
of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and discoveiies 
uponlhose whoni he believes unable to judge of bis 
proficiency and from whom, as he cannot fear con 
tradictiony he cannot properly expect applau e 
To this errour the student is sometimes betnyed by 
the natural recurrence of the mind to its common em 
ployment, by the pleasure which every man receives 
from the recollection of pleasing images and the de 
sire of duelling upon topicks, on which he I nous 
himself able to speak with justness But because we 
are seldom so far prejudiced m fa\our of each other, 
as to search out for palliations, this failure of polite 
ness IS imputed oln a) s to vanity, and the harmless 
collegiate,’ nho perhaps intended entertainment and 
instruction, or at worst only spoke without sufficient 
reflection upon the character of his hearers, is censured 
as arrogant or overbearing, and eager to extend his 
renown, mf contempt of the convenience of society, 
and the laws of conversition 
o2 
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All discourse of winch others cannot partake, is 
not only an irksome usurpation of the time devoted 
to pleasuie and enteitaininent, but, what never fails 
to excite veiy keen resentment, an insolent assertion 
of supeiiorit), and a tiiumph over less enlightened 
imdei standings The pedant is, therefoie, not only 
heard with weaiiness, but malignity; and those who 
conceive themselves insulted by his knowledge, never 
fail to tell with aciimony how injudiciously it was 
exerted. 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, scholars some- 
times divest themselves with too much haste of theii 
academical formality, and in their endeavours to ac- 
commodate their notions and theii style to common 
conceptions, talk lathei of any thing than of that 
which they understand, and sink into insipidity of 
sentiment and meanness of expression. 

There prevails among men of letters an opinion, 
that all appearance of science is particularly hateful 
to women ; and that therefore, whoever desires to be 
well received in female assemblies, must qualify him- ' 
self by a total i ejection of all that is serious, rational, 

01 impoitant; must consider argument or ciiticism, as 
perpetually interdicted ; and devote all his attention 
to trifles, and all his eloquence to compliment 

Students often form their notions of the present 
geneiation from the writings of the past, and are not 
very eaily informed of those changes which the gra- 
dual diffusion of knowledge, or the sudden caprice 
of fashion, produces in the world. Whatever might 
be the state of female liteiatuie in the last century, 
there is now no longti any danger lest the scholar 
should want an adequate audience at the tea-table ; 

and 
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and whoLver thinks itinecessary/to reguhte his con 
versatjon by antiquated rules, will be rather despised 
for his futility than caressed for his politeness , 

To talk intentionally in a manner above the com 
prehension of those whom we address, is unquestion 
able pedantry , hut surely complaisance requires that 
no man should, without proof conclude his company 
incapable of following him to the liighest elevation of 
his fancy or the utmost e\tent of his knowledge It 
i9 always safer to err in favour of others than of our 
selves, and therefore we seldom hazard much by en 
deavouring to excel f 

It ought at least to be the care of learning when 
she quits her exaltation to descend with dignity 
Nothing IS more despicable than the airiness and jocu 
lanty of a man bred to severe science and solitary 
meditation To trifle agreeably is a secret which 
schools cannot impart, that gay negligence and viva 
Clous levity which charm down resistance wherever 
they appear are never attainable by him who, having 
spent his fir t y ears among the dust of libraries enters 
late into the gay world with an unpliant attention and 
established habits 

It IS observed m the panegynck on Pabrictus the 
mechanist, that, though forced by publick employ 
inents into mingled conversation, he never lost the 
modesty and seriousness of the convent nor drew 
ridicule upon himself by an affected imitation of 
fashionable life To the same praise every man 
devoted to learning ought to aspire If he attempts 
the softer aits of pleasing and endeavours to learn 
the graceful bow and the familiar embrace theinsmu 
ating accent and the general smile he will lose the 

n sjitct 
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respect due' to the character of learning, without ar« 
riving at the envied honout of doing any thing \\ith 
elegance and facility. 

Theoph'astus was discovered not to he a native of 
Athens, by so strict an adherence to the Attic dialect, 
as showed that he had learned it not by custom, but 
by rule. A man not early foi med to habitual elegance, 
betrays in like manner the effects of his education, by 
an unnecessaiy anxiety of behaviour. It is as possible 
to become pedantick by fear of pedantry, as to be 
tioiiblesome by ill-timed civility. There is no kind of 
impertinence more justly censurable, than his who is 
always laboining to level thoughts to intellects higher 
than his own ; w'ho apologizes for every word which 
his owm nariowness of converse inclines him to think 
unusual ; keeps the exuberance of his faculties under 
visible restiaint; is solicitous to anticipate inquiries 
by needless explanations ; and endeavours to shade 
his own abilities, lest weak eyes should be dazzled with 
theii lustre. 
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Numb 174 Saturday, Jvomnlfr 13, 1751 


Timum hahet in cornu tonge Juge rfummerfo mum 
Excfthat «i{ non ktc attquam parcct ctnico Hern 

YandcT he dnvea— — o\oid *lm furious beist 
I/he mfi) hare hia jest henctercarcs 
At whose expense nor fnend nor patron spares 

Francis 


yoM^R^MBLEK 

Mb Rambler, i ' 

r I Inws of social benevolence require thatc\erf 
man should endeavour to assist others b) his ex 
penence He that has at Inst escaped into port fronr 
the fluctuations of chance and the gusts of opposition, 
ought to moke some improvements m the chart of life, 
by marking the rocks on which he has been dashed* 
and the slnlloivs where he has been stranded 

The errour into which I wnsbetrajed, when custom 
first gave me up to my own direction, is veryfre 
quently incident to the quick, tlie sprightl), the fear 
less, and the gaj to nil whose ardour Iiurnes then\ 
into precipitate execution of their designs and im 
prudent declaration of their opinions, who seldom 
count the cost of pleasure, or examine the distant 
consequences^ of an) practice that flatters them mth 
immediate gratification* ‘ ^ 
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I came forth into the ci owfled world with the usual 
juvenile ambition, and desired nothing beyond the 
title of A wit. Money I considered as below my 
care ; foi I saiv such multitudes glow rich without 
understanding, that I could not forbear to look on 
wealth as an acquisition easy to industry diierted by 
genius, and therefore threw it aside as a secondary 
comemence, to be piocuied when my principal wish 
should be satisfied, and the claim to intellectual ex- 
cellence universally acknowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in pub- 
lick, av.d exercised my meditations in solitude My 
life was divided between the care of providing topicks 
for the entertainment of my company, and that of 
collecting company worthy to be entertainedi for I 
soon found, that wit, like eveiy ottier powei, has its 
boundaries , that its success depends upon the apti- 
tude of others to leceive impressions ; and that as 
some bodies, indissoluble by heat, can set the furnace 
and ciucible at defiance, theie are minds upon which 
the lays of fancy may be pointed without effect, and 
W’hich no file of sentiment can agitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long, before I fitted myself 
with a set of companions who knew how to laugh, and 
to whom no other recommendation was necessary than 
the power of stuking out a jest , Among those I fixed 
my lesidence, and for a time enjoyed the felicity of 
distuibing the neighbours eveiy night with the ob- 
strepeious applause which my sallies foiced fioin the 
audience. The leputation of oiii club every day in- 
cieased, and as niy^. flights and lemaiks were circu- 
lated by my admiieis, eveiy day brought new solicita- 
tions for admission into our society. . ' 


To 
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To support this perpetual fund of merriment, I 
frequented every place of concourse, cultivated the ac 
quaintance of all the fashionable race and passed the 
day in a continual succession of visits, in nhich I col 
lected a treasure of pleasantr) for the expenses of the 
evening Whatevtrerrour of conduct I coulddiscoier 
wlntever pecuhanty of manner I could observe, what 
ever vveakntss was betrayed by confidence, wlntever 
lapse wns suffered b) neglect, all was drawn together 
for the diversion of my wild companions who when 
they had been taught the art of ridicule, never failed to 
signalize themsclvLS b) a zealous imitation and filled 
the town on the ensuing dav with scandal and vexation, 
With merriment and sliame 

I can scarcely believe, when I recollect iny own 
practice that I could have been so far deluded nith 
petty praise as to divulge the secrets of trust, and to 
expose the levities of frankness, to waylay the walks 
of the cautious and surprise the securit) of the 
thoughtless Yet it is certain, that for many years 
I heard nothing but with design to tell it and saw 
nothing with any other curiosity than after some 
failure that might furnish out a jest 
My heart, indeed acquits me of deliberate ma 
Jignity, or interested insidtousUess I had no other 
purpose than to heighten the pleasure of laughter 
by communication, non ever raised uny pecuniary 
advantage from the calamities of others I led weak ^ 
ness and negligence into difficultien only that I might 
divert myself with their perjdexities and distrtsses 
and violated every law of fnendship, with no other 
hope than that of gaining the reputation of smartness 
and waggery i j ^ , 

I would 
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I would not <be understood to charge myself with 
any crimes of the atrocious or destructive hind. I 
never betiayed an heir to gamesters, or a girl to de- 
bauchees ; never intercepted the kindness of a patron, 
or spoited away the reputation of innocence. My 
delight was only in petty mischief and momentary 
vexations, and my acuteness was employed not upon 
fraud and oppression, which it had been meritorious 
to detect, but upon harmless ignorance or absindity, 
preju'dice or mistake. 

This inquiiy I pursued with so much diligence and 
sagacity, that I was able to relate, of every man 
whom I knew, some blunder or miscarriage ; to be- 
ti ay- the most circumspect of my friends into follies, 
by a judicious flattery of his predominant passion;', 
or' expose him to contempt, by placing him m cir- 
cumstances which put his prejudices into action, 
brought to view his natural defects, or drew the at- 
tention of the company on his aiis of affectation. 

The powei had been possessed in vain if it had 
never been exeited ; and it was not my custom to let 
any arts of jocularity remain unemployed My im- 
patience of applause bi ought me alw'ays early to the 
place of entertainment ; and I seldom failed to lay a 
scheme wdth the small knot that first gatheied round 
me, by which, some of those whom we expected might 
be made subseivient to our spoit. Every man has 
some favouiite -topick of conversation, on which, by 
a feigned seriousness of- attention, he may be drawn 
to expatiate Without end. Every *man has some ha- 
bitual contoltion of body, or established mode of 
expiession, which never fails to raise mirth if it be 
pointed out to notice. By premonitions of these 
' ' pai ti- 
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particulanties I secured our pleasantry - Our com- 
panion entered with his usual 'gayety, and began to 
partake of our noisy cheerfulness/ when the conver- 
sation was imperceptibly diverted to a subject which 
pressed upon Tiis tender part, and extorted the ex- 
pected shrug the customary exclamation, or the pre*' 
dieted remark A general clamour of joy then bur^-t 
from all that were admitted to the stratagem Our 
mirth was often increased by the triumph of him that 
occasioned it , for as we do not hastily form conclu 
sions against ourselves, seldom any one suspected, that 
he had exhilarated us otherwise than by ha, uit j 
You will hear, I believe, with verj little surpnse, 
that by this conduct I had in a short time united 
raankind against me, and that every tongue was dili- 
gent in prevention or revenge I soon perceived 
myself regarded with malevolence or distrust, but 
wondered what had been discovered in me either ter- 
rible or hateful I had invaded no man s property , 
I had rivalled no mans claims, nor had ever en 
gaged Hn any of those attempts which ' provoke the 
jealousy of ambition or the rage of faction I had 
lived but ‘to laugh and make others laugh and be 
heved that I was loved iby all who caressed, and fa 
voured by all who applauded me I never imagined 
that he who in the mirth of a nocturnal revel con 
curred in ridiculing liis friend, would consider, in a 
cooler hour, that the same 'trick might be pFajed 
against himself , or tint, even where there is no sense 
of danger the natural pride of human n iture uses 
against him who by general censures lays claim to 
general superiority 
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I was convinced, by a total desertion, -of tbc im- 
propriety of my conduct ; . every man Jivoided, and 
cautioned others to avoid me. Wherever I came, I 
found silence and dejection, coldness and terroui. No 
one would ventuie to speak, lest he should lay him- 
self open to unfavourable representations ; the com- 
pany, however numerous, dropped off at my entrance 
upon various pretences ; and if I retired to avoid the 
shame of being left, I heard confidence and mirth 
revive at my departure. 

If those whom I had thus offended, could have 
contented themselves with repaying one insult for an- 
other, and kept up the war only by a reciprocation 
of sarcasms, they might have perhaps vexed, but 
would never much have hurt me ; for no man heartily 
hates him at whom he can laugh. But these wounds 
which they give me as they fly, are without cure; 
this alarm which they spread by their solicitude to 
escape me, excludes me from all friendship and fiom 
all pleasure. I am condemned to pass a long intei- 
val of niy life in solitude, as a man suspected of in- 
fection is refused admission into cities; and niustlinger 
in obscurity, till my conduct shall convince the world, 
that I may be approached without hazard. 

I am, &c. 


Dicaculus. 
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Numb 175 Tutsu U, A’oiemte 19) 1751 


Jtan qutppe bont numtro cix sunt foitdem quot 
Thebarum por/iP reldtvittsosUii^ili Jtr 

Good men are scarce thejaU ore thmly sown 
They thn^ e but ill nor con they last when grown 
And should we count them ondour store compile 
^ et Thehes more gates could shew more moutiis the Nile 

Crelcd 

"1^ ONE of the axioms of wisdom which recommend 
the ancient sages to \eneration, seems to have 
required less extent of knowledge or perspicacity of 
penetration, than the remark of Btas^ that t '•^K.oysg 
Kceyel ihcjnajortitj are xateked 
The depravit) of mankind is so easily discoverable, 
that nothing but the desert or the cell can exclude it 
from notice The knowledge of crimes intrudes un- 
called and undesired They whom their abstraction 
from common occurrences hinders from seeing in 
iquity will quickly have their attention awakened by 
feeling it Even he who ventures not into the world, 
may learn its corruption in his doset For what arc 
treatises of morality, hot persuasives to the practice of 
duties for which no arguments would be necessary, 
hut that we are continually tempted to violate or neg- 
lect them ^ What are all the records of history, ,but 
narratives of successive villanies of treasons and 
usurpations, massacres and wars ^ « 
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But, peihaps, the excellence of aphoiisms consists 
not so much m the expression of some raie or abs- 
truse sentiment, as in the comprehension of some 
obvious and useful truth in a feiv noids. We fre- 
quently fall into eriour and folly, not because the trua 
principles of action aie not known, but because, for 
a time, they aie not remembered ; and he may there- 
fore be justly numbered among the benefactors of 
mankind, who contracts the gi eat lules of life into 
short sentences, that may lie easily impressed on the 
memory, and taught by frequent recollection to recur 
habitually to the mind. 

However those who have passed through half the 
life of man, may now wondei that any should require 
to be cautioned against corruption, they will find, 
that they have themselves purchased their conviction by 
many disappointments and vexations, which an earlier 
knowledge would have spared them; and may see, 
on every side, some entangling themselves in perplexi- 
ties, and some sinking into ruin, by ignorance or 
neglect of the maxim of Bias. 

Eveiy day sends out, in quest of pleasure and di- 
stinction, some heir fondled in ignorance, and flattered 
into pride. He comes forth with all the confidence of 
a spirit unacquainted with supeiiours, and all the 
benevolence of a mind not yet iiritated by opposition, 
alarmed by fiaud, or imbitteied by cruelty. He 
loves all, because he imagines himself the universal 
favourite. Eveiy exchange of salutation produces 
new acquaintance, and every acquaintance kindles 
into friendship. 

Every season brings a new flight of beauties into 
the world, w'ho have hitherto heard only of their 

. own 
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ouniclinrm'} {and imagtneUhat the heart feels no 
p'lssion but itlnt 6f love IfTIiey are soon surrounded 
by admirers whom the) credit, becau«e the) tell them 
onlvvvhat is heard unh delight Whoever gazes upon 
them IS a lover , and whoever forcfes a sigh, is pining 
in despair4 " > ^ t o w i j ij 

f He surely IS I a useful monitor, who inculcates to 
tliese thoughtless”' strangers that <the innjoyiiT/ a,re 
piitlced who{ informs tliem, that the^ trainjwhich 
wealth and beauty dnvy after them, < is lured only by 
the scentlof prey , ahd that, perhaps, among all those 
who crowd about them with professions and flatteries, 
there 18 not on^’who does wot hope for some oppor 
tunit) to devour Or betray them to glut himself by 
their destruction or to shftre their spoils w ith a, stronger 
savage . ' j' m » 

Virtue, presented singly, to the imagination or 
the reason, is so well < recommended i by ns own 
graces, and so strongly supported by arguments* 
that a good man wonders how any can be bad , and 
they who arc ignorant of the force, of passion and in 
terest who never observed the arts of seduction, the 
contagion /of example, the gradual descent from one 
Crime to another, or the insensible depravation of the 
principles jby loose convereation,^ naturally ;expect to 
find mtegnt) in every bosom, and veracity on every 
tongue r* T < * 

It IS ‘indeed, f impossible not to heat from those 
who have lived (longer, of wrongs and falsehoods, of 
violence and circumvention , but such narratives 
are commonly regarded by f the youtig, ,the head), 
and the i confident, as nothing more than the mur 
murs of peevishness, or the dreams of dotage , and, 

notvvith 
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notwithstanding all the documents of hoary wisdom, 
we commonly plunge into the world feailess and cie- 
dulous, without any foiesight of danger, or appre- 
hension of deceit, 

I have remarked, in a formei paper, that credulity 
is the common failing of unexperienced virtue ; and 
that he who is spontaneously suspicious, may be justly 
charged with radical coiruption : for, if he has not 
known the prevalence of dishonesty by information, 
nor had time to observe it with his own eyes, whence 
can he take his measures of judgment but from 
himself ^ 

They who best deserve to escape the snares of arti- 
fice, aie most likely to be entangled. He that en- 
deavours to live for the good of otheis, must always 
be exposed to the arts of them who live only for them- 
selves, unless he is taught by timely piecepts the 
caution requiied in common transactions, and shown 
at a distance the pitfalls of treachery. 

To youth, therefore, it should be carefully incul- 
cated, that, to enter the road of life without caution 
or reseive, in expectation of general fidelity and 
justice, is to launch on the wide ocean without the 
instruments of steerage, and to hope that every wind 
will be prosperous, and that every coast will afford a 
harbour. 

To enumerate the various motives to deceit and 
injury, would be to count all the desires that pre- 
vail among the sons of men ; since there is no 
ambition howevei petty, no wish however absurd, 
that by indulgence will not be enabled > to over- 
power the influence of virtue. Many theie are, 
who openly and almost professedly regulate all their 
, conduct 
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conduct by their lo\e of money , uho Inve no other 
reason for action or forbernnce, for complnnce or re 
fusal than tint they liope to gam more by one than 
by the other ' Tliese are indeed the meanest and 
crudest of human hemgs, a race with whom as with 
Some pestiferous animals, the whole creation seems to 
be at uar, but uho houexer detested or scorned, 
long continue to add heap to heap, and ulien they 
Iia\e reduced one to beggary, are still permitted to 
fasten on another 

Others, jet less rationally wicked, pass their lives 
in mischief, because they cannot bear the sight of sue 
cess and mark out every man for hatred, whose fame 
ot fortune they believe increasing 
^ Manj, who have not advanced to these degrees oi 
gUiIt are jet wholly unqualified for friendship, and 
unable to maintain any constant or regular course 
of kindness Happiness may be destrojed not only by 
union with the man who is apparently the slave of 
interest, but with liim whom a mid opinion of the 
dignity of perseverance, in whatever cause, disposes 
to pursue every injury'with unwearied and perpetual 
resentment, with him whose vanity inclines him to 
consider every man as a rival in every pretension, 
with him whose airy negligence puts his friend s affairs 
or secrets m continual hazard, and who thinks his 
forgetfulness ^of others excused by his inattention to 
himself, and with him whose inconstancy ranges uiili 
out any settled ‘'rule bf choice through varieties of 
friendship, and who adopts and dismiss^ favourites 
by the sudden impulse of caprice 

Thus numerous are the dangers to which the con 
verse of mankind Exposes "us, and which can he 

\0L 111 p avoided 
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avoided only by prudent distiust. He theiefore that, 
lemembering this salutary maxim, learns eaily to 
withhold his fondness from fail appeal ances, will have 
reason to pay some honours to Bias of Piiaie, who 
enabled him to become wise without the cost of ex- 
perience. 


Numb. 176* Saturday, Novnnhc) 23,1751. 


Naso suspbndcrc adunco Hon 

On me \ou turn the nose 

\ 

rr^HERE are many vexatious accidents and uneasy 
* situations which raise little compassion for the 
sufferer, and which no man but those whom they im- 
mediately distress can legaid with seiiousness Petty 
mischiefs, that have no influence on futurity, nor ex- 
tend theii effects to the rest of life, aie always seen 
with a kind of malicious pleasure A mistake or em- 
barrassment, which for the present moment fills the 
face with blushes, and the mind with confusion, will 
have no other effect upon those vvho observe it, than 
that of convulsing them with irresistible laughter. 
Some ciicumstances of miseiy aie so powerfully 
ridiculous, that neither kindness nor duty can with- 
stand them ; they bear down love, interest, and re- 
veience, and force the friend, the dependent, or 
the child, to give way to instantaneous motions of 
merriment. 

Among the principal of comick calamities, may 
be reckoned the pain which an authoi, not yet 

hardened 
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hardened into insensibility, feels at the onset of a fu 
nous cnticK, whose age, rahl oi fortune, gives bun 
confidence to speiK without reserve, who heaps one 
objection upon another, and obtrudes his remarks 
ahd enforces his' corrections, without tenderness or 
owe 

The author, full of the importance of his work 
and anxious for the justification of every syllable, starts 
and kindles at the slightest attack , the cntick eager 
t6 establish his superiority tnumphing in every dis 
covery of failure and zealous to impress the cogency 
of his arguments, pursues him from line to line with 
out cessation or remorse The cntick, who hazards 
little, proceeds with vehemence, impetuosity, and 
fearlessness, the author, whose quiet 'and fame, and 
life and iinmortalit) are involved m the controversy, 
tries every art of subterfuge and defence ,nmaintains 
modestly what he resolves never to yield, and yields 
unwillingly what cannot be maintained The cntick s 
purpose IS to conquer, 'the authoi only hopes to 
escape , the cntick therefore knits his brow, and raises 
his voice and rejoices whenever he perceives any 
tokens of pain excited by the pressure of his asser- 
tions, or 'the point ofUiis sarcasms The author, 
whose endeavour is at once to mollify and elude his 
persecutor, compo es his features and softens Ins 
accent breaks the force of assault by retreat, ‘ and 
rather steps aside than flies or advances n i > 

( As it very seldom happens that the rage of extern 
poraty criticism inflicts fatal or lasting 'wounds I 
know not that the laws of benevolence entitle this 
distress to much sympathy The diversion of bait 
mg an author has the sanction of all ages and nations^ 
p 2 and 
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and is moie lawful than the sport of teasing other 
animals, because, foi the most pait, he comes vo- 
luntarily to the stake, furnished, as he imagines, by 
the patron poweis of liteiature, with resistless wea- 
pons, and impenetrable aimour, with the mail of 
the boar of Erymanlh^ and the paws of the lion of 
Nemea. 

But the works of genius are sometimes produced 
by other motives than vanity ; and he whom neces- 
sity or duty enforces to write, is not alwajs so well 
satisfied with himself, as not to be discouraged by 
censorious impudence. It may therefore be necessary 
to consider’, how they whom publication lays open to 
the insults of such as their obscurity secures against 
reprisals, may extricate themselves from unexpected 
encounters. 

a man of considerable skill in the politicks 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to abandon his 
defence, and even when he can irreftagably refute 
all objections, to suffer tamely the exultations of his 
antagonist. 

This rule may perhaps be just, when advice is 
asked, and severity solicited, because no man tells 
his opinion so freely as when he imagines it received 
with rmplicit veneration ; and cri ticks ought never 
to be consulted, but while errours may yet be rectified 
or insipidity suppressed. But when the book has 
once been drsmrssed into the world, and can be no 
more retouched, I know not whether a very different 
conduct should not be prescribed, and whether firm- 
ness and spirit may not sometimes be of use to over- 
power arrogance and rCpel brutality. Softness, diffi- 
dence, and moderation, will often be mistaken for 

imbecility 
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iinliecilily nnd dtjeclion , llic) lure couimlitc to llic 
attack by the hopes of easy \iclorj , md it will soon 
be found that he whom e\erj mail thinks lit can con 
quer, shall noitr be at peace 
The auimadiersiona of cnticks arc commonly such 
as may casilj proioko the sedatest writer to some 
quickness of resentment and aspent) of reply A man 
who by long consideration has familiarized a subject 
to his own mind, carefully snneyed the senes of his 
tlioughts, and planned all the 'parts of his eomp6 
titioii into a regular dependance on each other, will 
often start at the sinistrous interpretations or absurd 
remarks, of haste and ignorance, and wonder hj what 
infatuation they hate been led away from the obiious 
sense and upon what peculiar principle's of judgment 
the) decide against him , 

The C)e of tlie intellect hie that of the body, is 
not equally perfect m all, nor equall) adapted m any 
to all objects , the end of criticism is to siijqilj its 
defects , rules arc the instruments of mental iision, 
which may indeed assist our faculties whin properly 
used, but produce confusion and obscuril) by nnskil 
ful application > ■ ' 

Some seem always to read with the microscope of 
criticism, and employ their whole attention upon 
minute elegance, or faults seared) aisible to com 
mon observation The dissonance of a s) liable, tlic 
recurrence of the s-lnic sound the repetition of a 
particle, the siqallest deiiation from propriety, the 
slightest defect in construction or arrangement, swell 
before their eyes into ciiOnnities As they discern 
with great exactness, the) comprehend but a ii irioiv 
compass, and know notliiiig of the justness of tlie 

de igii 



and is moie lawful than llie spoil of teasing oilier 
animals, because, for the most part, be comes vo- 
luntaiily to the stake, furnished, as be imagines, by 
the patron poweis of literature, with lesistless wea- 
pons, and impenetrable aimour, with the mail of 
the boat of Ji) ymaiith, and the paivs of the lion of 
JN^cniea. 

But the woiks of genius are sometimes produced 
by other motives than \ unity; and he whom neces- 
sity or duty enforces to write, is not alwa)s so well 
satisfied with himself, as not to be discouraged by 
censorious impudence. It may therefore be necessary 
to consider, bou' they whom publication lays open to 
the insults of such as their obscurity secures against 
reprisals, may extiicate themselves from unexpected 
encounters. 

T'^da^ a man of considerable skill in the politicks 
of literatuie, diiects bis pupil wholly to abandon bis 
defence, and even when be can irrefiagably refute 
all objections, to suffer tamely the exultations of bis 
antagonist. 

This rule may perhaps be just, w'ben advice is 
asked, and seventy solicited, because no man tells 
bis opinion so freely as when be imagines it received 
with implicit venciation ; and criticks ought never 
to be consulted, but while eirours may yet be lectified 
or insipidity suppressed. But when the book has 
once been dismissed into the w'orld, and can be no 
more letouched, I know not wbethei a very difteient 
conduct should not be prescribed, and whether firm- 
ness and spirit may not sometimes be of use to over- 
power arrogance and repel biutality. Softness, diffi- 
dence, and moderation, will often be mistaken for 

imbecility 
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imbecility and dejection tlicj lure coiiardice to the 
attack by the hopes of easy iictorj , and it mil soon 
be found that lid ivhom eaciy'man thinks hi. can con 
quer, shall nevfcr be at peace i 

The aminadversiona of cnticks are commonly such 
as may easily provoke the sedatest writer to some 
quickness of resentment and asperity of reply A man 
who by long consideration has familiarized a subject 
to his own mind carefully sniaeylcd the series of Ins 
thoughts,' and planned all the parts of Ins compo 
tition into a regular depeiidance on each other, mil 
often start at the sinistroils interpretations or absurd 
remarks, of haste and ignorance, and wonder bywhat 
infatuation they have been led away from the obvious 
sense, and upon what peculiar prniciphs of judgment 
they decide against him i i i 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, is 
not equally perfect in all, nor equally adaliltd in any 
to all objects , the end of criticism is to supply its 
defects , rules are the instruments of mental vision, 
which may indeed assist our facnltiis whin 'properly! 
used, but produce confusion and obscurity by iinskil 
ful application ' i 

Some seem always to read with the microscope of 
criticism, and employ their whole attention upon 
minute elegance, or faults scarcely visible to com 
mon observation The dissonance of a syllable, the 
recurrence of the sdme sound, the repetition of a 
particle, the snjallest deviation from propriety, the 
slightest defect in construction or arrangement, swell 
before their eyes into enormities As they discern 
with great exactness, they eomprehend but a iiiriow 
compass, and know nothing of the justness of the 
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design, the general spirit of the performance, the aiti' 
lice of connexion, or the harmony of the parts ; the) 
nevei conceive how small a proportion that which the) 
are busy in contemplating hears to the whole, or how 
the petty inaccuracies xvith which they aie offendedj 
are absorbed and lost in general excellence. 

Others are furnished by criticism with a telescope. 
They see with great clearness whatever is too remote 
to be discovered by the rest of mankind, but are totally 
bhnd to all that lies immediately before them. They 
discover in eveiy passage some secret meaning, some 
remote allusion, some artful allegory, or some occult 
imitation, which no other reader ever suspected ; but 
they have no perception of the cogency of arguments, 
the force of pathetick sentiments, the various colours 
of diction, or the flowery embellishments of fancy; of 
all that engages the attention of otheis, they are totally 
insensible, while they pry into w’oilds of conjecture, 
and amuse themselves with phantoms in the clouds. 

In criticism, as in every other art, we fail sometimes 
by our w'eakness, but more frequently by our fault. 
We are sometimes bewildered by ignoi ance, and some- 
times by prejudice; but we seldom deviate fai fioin the 
light, but when we deliver ourselves up to the direc- 
tion of vanilv. 
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Numb 177 Tursnvi, Noiembei 26, 1751 


Turpe est dinettes /tabere nu^as Mart i 

1 liosc things winch now scorn frnolous and slight 
, Will be of bcriou conbcquLncc to >ou 
When they h ue mido vou once ridiculous Ro8COMMo^ 

I f 

To ihc RAMBLER 

SIR 

W HEN I uns at tlic usual tune, about to enter 
upon tbe profession to which my fnends had 
destined me being summoned, b) tlie death of niy 
father, into the country, I found myself master of an 
unexpected sum of money, and of an estate, which, 
thoijglj not large, was, in my opinion, sufficient to 
support me in a condition far preferable to the fatigue, 
dependance, and uncertainty of any gainful occupation 
I tliercfore resoUed to devote the rest of my life wholly 
to curiosity, and without any confinement of my ex 
cursions, or termination of my views to wander over 
the boundless regions of general knowledge 

This scheme of life seemed pregnmt with inex 
haubtible variety, and therefoie I could not forbear to 
congiatul ite myself upon tbe 'visdom of my choice 
1 furmsbed a large room with all conveniencies for 
study, collected books of erery kind, quitted every 
science at the first perception of disgust, returned to 

It 
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it again as soon as my former ai dour happened to 
revive ; and having no rival to depress me by com- 
paiison, nor any critick to alarm me with objec- 
tions, I spent day aftei day in profound tranquillity, 
with only so much complacence in my own improve- 
ments, as seived to excite and animate my appli- 
cation. 

Thus I lived foi some yeais with complete ac- 
quiescence in my own plan of conduct, rising early 
to read, and dividing the lattei pait of the day be- 
tween economy, exeicise, and reflection. But in 
time, I began to find my mind conti acted and 
stiffened by solitude. My ease and elegance weie 
sensibly impaired ; I was no longer able to accom- 
modate myself with readiness to the accidental cur- 
rent of conversation ; my notions giew particulai and 
paradoxical, and my phraseolog)' formal and un- 
fashionable ; I spoke, on common occasions, the 
language of books. My quickness of apprehension, 
and celerity of reply, had entiiely deserted me: 
when I deliveied my opinion, oi detailed my know- 
ledge, I was bewildeied by an unseasonable interro- 
gatoiy, disconceited by any slight opposition, and 
ovei whelmed and lost in dejection when the smallest 
advantage was gained against me in dispute. I be- 
came decisive and dogmatical, impatient of conti a- 
diction, peipetually jealous of my chaiacter, in- 
solent to such as acknowledged my supeiioiity, and 
sullen and malignant to all who refused to receive my 
dictates. 

This I soon discoveied to be one of those intel- 
lectual diseases which a wise man should make haste 

to 
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to ciire I tlierefoic reiohed for a time to shut my 
bool s, *10(1 leun agnin the art of conversation , to de- 
fecate and clear inj mind by brisker motions, and 
stronger impulses , and to unite mjself once more to 
the living guiention 

For this purpose I hasted to Londoity and entreated 
one of iny academical acquaintances to introduce 
me into some of the little socictite of literature nhicli 
are formed in taverns and coffeehouses He vns 
pleased with an opportunity of showing me to lus 
friends, and soon (Obtained me admission among a 
gelett companj of curious men, who met once a 
week to exhilarate their studies, and compare their 
acquisitions 

It The eldest and most venef ible of ifiis society was 
fftrsiUtts who, after the first civilities of my reception, 
found means to introduce the mention of his favourite 
studies, by a severe censure of thosewho wunt the due 
regard for their native country He informed me, 
that he had early withdrawn lus attention from fo 
reign trifles, and that since he begun to addict his 
mind to serious and maul) studies fie had very care 
fully amassed all the Jdngbsh books that were pnntcd 
in the black character Hus search be had pursued 
so dihgentl), that he was able to show the deficiencies 
of the best catalogues He bad long since completed 
his Carton had three sheets of Ircicus unknown 
to the antiquaries and wanted to a perfect Pynsojt 
but two volumes, of which one was promised him as a 
legacy by its present possessor, and the other he was 
resolved to bu), at whatever price, when Qmsqmbii& s 
hbrarj should be bold had no other rea 


son 
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son foi the valuing or slighting a book, than that it 
was piloted in the Roman oi the Gothick letter, noi 
any ideas but such as his favouiite volumes had sup- 
plied ; when he was seiious, he expatiated on the 
nairatives of Johan de Trcvisa, and when he was 
meiry, regaled us with a quotation fiom the Shippe 
of Foies. 

While I was listening to thishoary student, Fciratus 
entered in a huriy, and infoimed us, with theabiupt- 
ness of ecstasy, that his set of halfpence was now 
complete ; he had just received, in a handful of change, 
the piece that he had so long been seeking, and could 
now defy mankind to outgo his collection of English 
copper. 

Chartophylacc then observed how fatally human sa- 
gacity was sometimes baffled, and how often the most 
valuable discoveries are made by chance. He had 
employed himself and his einissaiies seven years at 
great expense to pei feet his seiies of Gazeiics, but 
had long wanted a single paper, which, when he 
despaired of obtaining it, was sent him wiapped round 
a parcel of tobacco. 

Caniilenus turned all his thoughts upon old ballads, 
for he consideied them as the genuine lecoids of the 
national taste. He offered to show me a copy of 
The Children tn the TFood, which he fiimly believed 
to be of the fiist edition, and by the help of which 
the text might be freed from seveial con options,’ if 
this age of barbarity had any claim to such favours 
fiom him. 

Many weie admitted into this society, as infeiiour 
membeis, because they had collected old prints and 

neglected 
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neglected pamphlets, or possessed some fragment of 
antiquity,' as the seal of an ancient corporation, the 
charter of a religious house, the genealogy of a 
family extinct, or a letter \vritten in the reign of 
JZhzaheth i \ 

Every one of these virtuosos looked on all his 
associates as wretches of depraved taste and narrow 
notions Their don\ersation vv-as, therefore, fretful 
and waspish, their behaviour brutal, their merriment 
bluntly sarcastick, and their odnousness gloomy and 
suspicious Tliey were totally ignorant of all that 
passes, or has lately passed, in thei world , unable to 
discuss any question of religious, political, or mili- 
tary knowledge, equally strangers to science and 
politer learning and 'without any wish to improve 
their minds, or any other pleasure than that of dis 
playing rantics, of which they would not suffer others 
to make the proper use 

Hirsuius graciously informed me, tint the number 
of their society was limited, but that 1 might sometimes 
attend as an auditor I vvas pleased to find m)self m 
no danger of an honour, which I could not have will 
ingly accepted nor gracefully refused, and left them 
without any intention of returning, for I soon found 
that the suppression of those habits with wlqch I wais 
vitiated, required association with men very different 
from tins solemn nec 

I am, SIR, &,c 


VlVAtULUS 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation, when any 
thing necessary or useful is wantonly wasted, or negli- 
gently destroyed; and therefore iny correspondent 
cannot be blamed for looking with uneasiness on the 
waste of life. Leisure and curiosity might soon make 
great advances in useful knowledge, were they not 
diverted by minute emulation and laborious trifles. 
It may, however, somewhat mollify his anger to reflect, 
thatpeihaps none of the asserribly which he describes, 
was capable of any nobler employment, and that he 
who does his best, however little, is always to be 
distinguished from him who does nothing. Whatever 
busies the mind without corrupting it, has at least this 
use, that it lescues the day from idleness, and he that 
is never idle will not often be vitious. 
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Numb 178 Satordat, NbcemJe) 30, 1751 


>'<irs jamialts celU tanaria Jiitl 

I 

To jield to remedies w half the cure 


ScSECi 


p > THAG OR AS is reported to have required from 
those whom he instructed in philosophy a proba- 
tionary silence of five years “Wliether this prohibition 
of speech extended to all the parts of this time* as 
seems generally to be supposed, or was to be observed 
only in the school or in the presence of their master, 
as IS more probable, it was sufficient to discover the 
pupil s disposition , to tty whether he was willing to 
pay the price of learning, or whether he was one of 
those whose ardour was rather violent than lasting, 
and who expected to grow wise on other terms than 
those of patience and obedience 
Many of the blessings universally desired, are very 
frequently wanted, because most men, when they 
should labour, content themselves to complain, and 
rather linger in a state in which they cannot be at 
rest, than improve their condition by vigour and reso 
lution ' I 

Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy 
ment by immovable boundaries, and has set different 
gratifications at such a distance from each other, that 
no art or power can bring them together This great 
law it is the business of every rational being to un 
derstand that life may not pass away in an attempt 
to make contradictions consistent, to combine opposite 

qualities. 
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qualities, and to unite things which the nature of theii 
being must always keep asunclei. 

Of two objects tempting at a distance on contrary 
sides, it is impossible to approach one but by receding 
from the other ; by long deliberation and dilatoiy pio- 
jects, they may he both lost, but can never be both 
gained. It is, therefore, necessary to compare them, 
and, when we have determined the preference, to with- 
draw our eyes and our thoughts at once from that 
which reason diiects us to reject. This is more neces- 
sary, if that which we aie forsaking has the power of 
delighting the senses, or firing the fancy. He that 
once turns aside to the allurements of unlawful plea- 
sure, can have no security that he shall ever regain the 
paths of virtue. 

The philosophick goddess of Boethius, having re- 
lated the stoiy of Orpheus, who, when he had reco- 
vered his wife fiom the dominions of death, lost her 
again by looking back upon her in the confines of 
light, concludes with a very elegant and forcible appli- 
cation ; TVhoever you are that endeavour to elevate 
your minds to the illuminations of Heaven, consider 
yow selves as i epi esented in this fable, for he that is 
once so far overcome as to turn back his eyes ioiuai ds 
the infernal caverns, loses at the fn st sight all that 
influence which attracted him on high : 


Vos haec fabula respicit, 
Quicunque in superum diem 
Mentem ducere quanitis 
Nam qui Tartareim in specus 
Victus lumina flexent, 
Qmdquid pracipuum traliit, 
Perdit, dum videt inferos 
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It rnaj be obser\ed, in general, tlmt the future is 
purchased by the present It is not possible to secure 
distant or permanent happiness butb) the forbearance 
of some immediate gratification This is so etidenlly 
true uath regard to the nhole of our existence, that all 
the precepts of theology hate no other tendency than 
to enforce a life of faith, a life regulated not by 
our senses but our bdicf, a lift in which pleasures 
are to be refused for fear of invisible punishments, 
and calamities sometimes to be sought, and alwa)s 
endured, in hope of rewards tint shall be obtained in 
another state 

Even if we tahe into our view only tint particle of 
our duration which is terminated by the grave, it will 
bt, found that we cannot enjoy one part of life be 
yond the common limitations of pleasure, but by an- 
ticipating some of the satisfaction wliicli should ex 
lularate the following jears Tlie heat of joutli 
may-spread happiness into wild luvunance, but tlie 
radical vigour requisite to make it perennial is ex 
liausted, and all that can be hoped afterwards is 
languor and sterility ' 

The reigning errour of mankind is, that we are not 
content with the conditions on which the goods of 
life are granted No man is insensible of tlie value of 
knowledge, the advantages of health, or the conveni 
ence of plenty, but every day shows us those on whom 
the conviction is without effect 

Knowledge is praised and desired by multitudes 
whom her charms could never rouse from the couch 
of sloth , whom the faintest invitation of pleasure 
draws away from their studies, to whom any other 
method of wearing out the day is more eligible than 
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the use of books, and who aie moic easily engaged by 
any conveisation, than such as may lectify theii notions 
or enlaige their compiehension. 

Every man that has felt pam, knows how little all 
other comfoits can gladden him to whom health is 
denied. Yet who is theie does not sometimes hazaid 
it for the enjoyment of an houi ? All assemblies of 
jollity, all places of publick entertainment, exhibit 
examples of stiength wasting in liot, and beauty 
witheiing in irregularity ; noi is it easy to enter a 
house in which part of the family is not groaning in 
repentance of past intemperance, and pait admitting 
disease by negligence, oi soliciting it by luxury. 

Theie is no pleasure which men of every age and 
sect have moie generally agreed to mention with con- 
tempt, than the gratifications of the palate; an entei- 
tainment so far removed from intellectual happiness, 
that scaicely the most shameless of the sensual herd 
have daied to defend it: yet even to this, the lowest 
of our delights, to this, though neither quick nor 
lasting, is health with all its activity and spiightliness 
daily sacrificed ; and foi this aie half the miseiies 
endured which uige impatience to call on death. 

The whole woild is put in motion by the wish foi 
riches and the diead of poverty. Who, then, w^ould 
not imagine that such conduct as will inevitably de- 
stroy what all are thus labouiing to acquiie, must 
generally be avoided? That he who spends moie 
than he receives, must in time become indigent, can- 
not be doubted ; but, how evident soever this conse- 
quence may appear, thespendthiift moves in the w^hirl 
of pleasure with too much rapidity to keep it before 
his eyes, and, in the intoxication of gayety, grow's 
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e\ery da) poorer without any such sense of approach 
mg rum as is sufficient to \\ ike liim into caution 
Many complaints are made of the misery of life , 
and indeed It must be confessed that ue are subject 
to calamities by which the good and bad, the diligent 
and slothful, the Mgilant and heedless, arc equally 
afflicted But surely, though some Indulgence may 
be allowed to groans extorted by ine\itnble misery, no 
man hasaright to repine at ciils which ogairtstwam 
ing against experience, he deliberately and leisurely 
brings upon his own head or to consider himself as 
debarred from happiness by such obstacles as rcsolu 
tion may break, or dexterity may put aside 

Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, 
have wanted not the power but the will to obtain a 
better state Tliey have never contemplated the differ 
ence between good and evil sufficiently to quicken 
aversion, or invigorate desire , they have indulged a 
drow'sy thoughtlessness or giddy levity , have com 
mitted the balance of choice to the management of 
caprice, and when they have long accustomed them 
selves to receive all that chance offered them, without 
examination, lament at last that they find themselves 
deceived 
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i\UMB. 179- Tuksday, December 3^ 1751. 

Perpetuo uau pulmonem agiiare <tolchal, Jbv 

Democritus would feed his spleen, and slihke 

His sides and shoulders till he felt them ake Dr\dev 

I V E R Y man, says TuUy^ lias two cliaiacteis ; 
® ^ one which he partakes tvith all mankind, and by 
which he is distinguished fiom brute animals; another 
which disci iminates him from the rest of his own 
species, and impresses on him a manner and temper 
peculiar to himself* this paiticulai chaiactei, if it be 
not lepugnant to the law's of geneial humanity, it is 
always his business to cultivate and preseive. 

Eveiy houi fuinishes some confirmation of TuUy\ 
piecept. It seldom happens, that an assembly of 
pleasuie is so happily selected, but that some one finds 
admission, with whom the rest are deservedly offended ; 
and it will appear, on a close inspection, that scarce 
any man becomes eminently disagreeable, but by a 
depaiture fiom his leal chaiacter, and an attempt at 
something for which nature or education has left him 
unqualified. 

Ignorance oi dulness has indeed no pow*er of 
aftoiding delight ; but they nevei give disgust except 
when they assume the dignity of knowledge, or ape 
the spiightliness of wit. Aw'kwardness and inelegance 
have none of those atti actions by which ease and po- 
liteness take possession of the heart ; butiidicule and 
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censure seldom nse n^insi tlum, unless lliej nppcnr 
nssocnted with that conSdcnce which belongs only 
to long ncqumnLoncc ivith the modes of hft and to 
consciousness of unfailing propriet) of bcIm\iour 
Deformity itself is regarded with tindemcss rather 
tlnn aurMon, when it does not attempt to dccciu the 
sight b\ dress and decoration, and to seize upon fic 
titious claims the prtrogilncs of beaut) 

He that stands to contemplate the crowds that fill 
the streets of a populous cit), will see man) pascen 
gers whose air and motion it will be difficult to be 
hold without contempt and laughltr, butif h( c-xn 
mints what ore the appearances that thus powerfully 
cvcitti his risibiht), he will find among them ntithcr 
pmert) nor disease, nor aii) iinoluntar) or painful 
defect Tilt disposition to dcnsion and insult is 
awakened b) the softness of fopptr\, tlie swell of 
insolence, the Incbncss of luit), or tht solcnmit) of 
grandeur, b) tbc upright!) trip, tht stattl) stalk, the 
formal strut, and tbc lofty iiiitn, b) gestures intended 
to catch the c)c, and b> lools daborntely formed ns 
eudtncts of importance , 

It has, I think, been soiiiciimcs urged in faiour of 
aHectation that it is only a mistake of the means to 
ngood end, and that the iiitcnlion with which it is 
practised IS alwa)s to please If all attempts to in 
no\atc the constitutioiml or habitual chanicler Iia'c 
really proceeded from pubhek spirit and lo\e of others, 
the world has hitherto been siifficicntl) ungrateful, 
since no return but scorn 1ms )et been made to the 
most difficult of all enterprises, a contest with nature 
nor has an) pit) been shown to the fatigues of labour 
A 2 which 
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which nevci succGcdcd, and the uneasiness of disguise 
by which nothing was concealed. 

It seems theiefore to he determined hy the genc- 
lal suftiage of mankind, that he who decks himself 
in adscititious qualities rather purposes to command 
applause than impait pleasuie ; and he is therefore 
tieated as a man who, hy an unieasonahle ambition, 
usurps the place in society to \\hich he has no right. 
Piaise is seldom paid with nillingness e\en to incon- 
testable meiit, and it can he no wonder that he who 
calls foi it without desert is repulsed with unhcrsal 
indignation. 

Affectation naturally counterfeits those excellencies 
wdiich arc placed at the gieatest distance from possi- 
bility of attainment. We are conscious of our own 
defects, and eagerly endeavoui to supply them hy 
artificial excellence ; noi w'ould such efiorts he 
wholly without excuse, w'eie they not often excited 
hy ornamental tiifles, winch he, that thus anxiously 
struggles for the leputation of possessing them, would 
not have been knowm to W’ant, had not his industry 
quickened observation. 

Gclasiimis passed the fiist pait of his life in acade- 
mical piivacy and luial letireinent, without any other 
conveisation than that of scholais, JTiave, studious, 
and abstracted as himself. He cultivated the mathe- 
matical sciences with indefatigable diligence, disco- 
veied many useful theoiems, discussed with gieat ac- 
curacy the resistance of fluids, and, though his 
prioiity was not geneially acknowledged, w'as the 
first who fully explained all the piopeities of the 
catenaiian cuive. 
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Learning, when it rises to eminence, uill be ob 
served in time, whatever mists may happen to sur 
round it Gelastmust in his forty ninth >car, vvns di 
stinguished by those who have tin. rewards of know 
ledge in their hands, and called out to display his 
acquisitions for the honour of lus countrj, and add 
dignitj by his presence to philosophical assemblies 
As he did not suspect his unfitness for common 
affairs, be felt no reluctance to obey the invitation, 
andubathedid notftclhc had }et too much honesty 
to feign He entered into the world as a larger and 
more populous college, where his perfonnances would 
be more publick, and his renmvn farther extended , 
and imagined that he should find hu reputation 
universally prevalent, and the influence of Je irning 
every where the same 

His merit introduced him to splendid tables and 
elegant acquaintance , but be did not Bnd himself 
ahvn^s qualified to join in the conversation He 
was distressed by civilities, which be knew not bow 
to repaj and entangled in many ccrenionml per 
plexities, from which bis books and diograms could 
not extneate bun He was sometimes unluekil) cn 
gaged in disputes witli ladies, with whom algebraic 
axioms bad no great weight, and saw man) whose 
favour and esteem be could not but desire, to whom 
be w^s very little recommended by liu theories of the 
tides, or his approximations to the quadrature of the 
circle 

Gclasimiis did not want penetration to discover, that 
no charm was more generally irresistible than tint of 
easy facetiousness and flowing lulaiity He saw tli it 
diversion w is more frcqucntl) welcome l!i m improve 
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inent; tliat anlhoiity and seiiousness were ratliei 
feared than loved; and that the giavc scholar was a 
kind of impel ions ally, hastily dismissed vdien Ins 
assistance was no loiigei necessaiy. lie came to a 
sudden lesolution of tin owing oil those cumbioiis oinu- 
ments of leaining winch hindered Ins lecejition, and 
commenced a man of wit and joculaiity. IJtteily un- 
acquainted with every topick of meniment, ignoiant 
of the modes and follies, the vices and virtues of man- 
kind, and unfuimshed with any ideas but such as 
Pappus and cJnwcdcs had given him, he began to 
silence all inquiiies with a jest instead of a solution, 
extended Ins face with a grin, uhich he mistook foi a 
smile, and in the place of a scientifick discouise, re- 
tailed in a new language, foimed between the college 
and the tavern, the intelligence of the neuspapei. 

Laugh tei, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; and, 
theiefoie, whatevei he said or heaid, he was careful 
not to tail in that great duty of a wit If he asked 
or told the hour of the day, if he complained of heat 
or cold, stured the fiic, oi filled a glass, removed his 
chaii, or snufied a candle, he alwajs found some oc- 
casion to laugh. The jest was indeed a secret to all 
but himself; but habitual confidence in his own dis- 
cernment hindered him fiom suspecting any weakness 
or mistake. He wondered that his wit was so little 
undeistood, but expected that his audience would 
compiehend it by degiees, and persisted all his life to 
show by gloss buffooneiy, how little the strongest 
faculties can peiform beyond the limits of their own 
piovmce. 
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Numb 180 Saturday, Decemier 7, IT^l 

Tav' 19 js tro^of ta-Bii fur^jv S Evikj iv savo/ 

lln "6 y ioy KXtTiy$(at[tora.Ss( AcTOJiBDOir 

On life On morils be thj thoughts employ d , 

Leave to the schools their atoms and their void 

I T IS somewhere related by Le Chrc, that a wealthy 
trader of good understanding having the coin 
mon ambition to breed his son a scbolar, earned 
him to an university, resolving to use his own judg 
ment in the choice of a tutor He had been taught 
by whatever intelligence, the nearest way to the 
heart of an academick and at his arrival enter 
tamed all who came about him with such profusion 
that the professors were lured by the smell of, his 
table from then books and flocked round him with 
nil the cringes of awkwaid complaisance This eager 
ness answered the merchants purpose he glutted 
them with delicacies, and softened them wntb caresses, 
till he prevailed upon one after another to open his 
bosom and make a discovery of his competitions, 
jealousies and resentments Having thus learned 
each man s character, partly from Imii'^elf and partly 
fiom his acquaintances, he resolved to find some other 
education for liis son and went away convinced that 
a scholastick life has no other tendency than to \itiate 
the morals and contract the understanding nor would 
he afterwards hear with patience the piaises of the 
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ancient authors, being persuaded that scholars of all 
ages must have been the same, and that Xenophon 
and Cicero were professors of some former univer- 
sity, and therefore mean and selfish, ignorant and 
servile, Irke those whom he had lately visited and 
forsaken. 

Envy, curiosity, and a sense of the imperfection 
of our present state, incline us to estimate the ad- 
vantages which are in the possession of others above 
their real value. Every one must have remarked, 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine to- 
be conferred by learning. A man of science is ex- 
pected to excel the unlettered and unenlightened even 
on occasions where literature is of no use, and among 
weak minds loses part of his reverence, by discover- 
ing no superiority rn those parts of life in which all 
are unavoidably equal; as when a monarch makes a 
progress to the remoter provinces, the rustrcks are said 
sometimes to wonder that they find him of the same 
size with themselves. 

These demands of prejudice and folly can never be 
satisfied; and therefore many of the imputations which 
learning suffers from drsappointed ignorance, ale 
without reproach But there are some failures, to 
which men of study are peculiarly exposed. Every 
condition has its disadvantages. The cir cle of know- 
ledge is too wide for the most active and diligent 
intellect, and while science is pursued, other accom- 
plishments are neglected ; as a small garrison must 
leave one part of an extensive fortress naked, when 
an alarm calls them to another. 

The learned, however, might generally support 
their dignity with more success, if they suffered not 
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themsel\es to be misled by tlic desire of superfluous 
attainments Raphael^ m return to Adam s inquincs 
into the courses of the stars, and the revolutions of 
heaven, counsels him to withdraw his mind from idle 
speculations, and employ Ins faculties upon nearer 
and more interesting objects, the survey of his own 
life, the subjection of bis passions, the Knowledge of 
duties which must dad) be performed, and tlicdelec 
tion of dangers which must daily be incurred 

Tins angelicK counsel every man of letters should 
alwajs have before him He that devotes himself to 
retired study, natural!) snn s from omission to forget 
fulness of social duties , be must be therefore some 
limes awaKcned and recalled to the general condition 
of mankind 

I am fvr from an) intention to limit cunositv, or 
confine the labours of learning to arts of immediate 
and necessary use It is only from the v \nous cssa)3 
of e’«:ptnmcntal industry and the vague excuisions 
of minds sent out upon discover), that an) advance 
inent of knowledge can be expected , and, though 
many must be disappointed in their labours, )et they 
arc not to be charged with hiving spent their time 
in vain their c\ imple contnbiitcd to inspire emu 
lation, and their miscarriages taught others the way 
to success 

But the distant hope of being one day useful or 
eminent ought not to mislead us too f ir from that 
stud), which IS equally requisite to the great and int an 
to tlic celebrated and obscure, the art of moderating 
the desires, of repressing the appetites, and of concili 
ating or rclamiiig the favoiii of inanKind 
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No man can imagine the course of his own life, or 
the conduct of the vvoild around him, unwoithy his 
attention; yet, among the sons of learning, man} seem 
to have thought of eveiy thing rather than of them- 
selves, and to have observed eveiy thing but what 
passes before their eyes : Many who toil through the 
intricacy of complicated systems, are insupeiably em- 
barrassed with the least perplexity in common affairs; 
many who compaie the actions, and asceitain the 
chaiacters of ancient heroes, let their own da}s glide 
av\ ay without examination, and suffer vitious habits 
to encroach upon their minds without resistance or 
detection. 

The most frequent reproach of the scholastick race 
is the want of foi titude, not martial but philosophick. 
Men bred in shades and silence, taught to immuie 
themselves at sunset, and accustomed to no other 
weapon than syllogism, may be allowed to feel terrour 
at personal danger, and to be disconcerted by tumult 
and alaim. But why should he whose life is spent in 
contemplation, and whose business is only to discover 
tiuth, be unable to lectify the fallacies of imagination, 
or contend successfully against piejudice and passion ? 
To what end has he read and meditated, if he gives 
up his undeistanding to false appefirances, and suffers 
himself to be enslaved by feai of evils to which only 
folly or vanity can expose him, oi elated by advan- 
tages to which, as they are equally confeiied upon tlie 
good and bad, no leal dignity is annexed. 

Such, however, is the state of the world, that the 
most obsequious of the slaves of piide, the most lap- 
turous of the gazeis upon wealth, the most officious 
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of the vUiisperers of gieitness, aie collected from 
min'ines appiopnated to the study of uisdom and of 
VII tue where it was intended that appetite should 
learn to be content with little, and that hope should 
aspire only to honours which no human power can 
give 01 take awaj 

The student, when he comes fortli into the world, 
instead of congratulating himself upon his exemption 
from the errours of those whose opinions have been 
foimed by accident or custom, and who live without 
any certain principles of conduct, is commonly in 
haste to mingle with the multitude,'^ and show liis 
sprightliness and ductility by an expeditious comph 
ance with fashions or vices The first smile of a man, 
whose fortune gives him power to reward his depend 
ants commonly enchants him bejond resistance, the 
glare of equipage, the sweets of luxury the liberality 
of geneul promises, the softness of habitual affability 
fill his imagination , and he soon ceases to have any 
other wish than to be well received oi any measure 
of right and wrong but the opinion of liis patron 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact grosser 
adulation, and enjoin lower submission Neither our 
virtues nor vices are all our own If there were no 
cowardice tbeie would be little insolence , pride 
cannot rise to any great degree but by the concur- 
rence of blandishment or the sufferance of tameness 
The wretch who would shrink and crouch before one 
that should dart his eyes upon him with the spirit of 
natural equality becomes capricious and tyrannical 
when he sees himself approached with a downcast 
look, and hears the soft address of awe and servility 

To 
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To those who are willing to purchase favour by 
ciinges and compliance, is to be imputed the haugh- 
tiness that leaves nothing to be hoped by fiimness 
and integrity. 

If, instead of wandering after the meteois of philo- 
sophy, which fill the world with splendour foi a while, 
and then sink and are foigotten, the candidates of 
learning fixed theii eyes upon the permanent lustre of 
moral and religious tiuth, they would find a more cer- 
tain direction to happiness. A little plausibility of 
discourse, and acquaintance with unnecessary specu- 
lations, is dearly pui chased, when it excludes those 
instiuctions which fortify the heart with resolution, 
and exalt the spirit to independence. 
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Numb 181 Tutsda'i, Dccc/wJcr 10, 1751 

AfK fiultem duha spe pcndalus hone lion 

Nor let me flont in fortune s |»on r 

Dependant on the future hour Fsivcis 


To the RAAIBIiER 

SIR 

A S I hate passed much of my life m disquiet and 
suspense, and lost man) opportunities of advan 
tage by a passion uhicli I hate reason to bclictc pre 
talent :n different degrees otcr n great part of man 
Imd, I cannot but tlunk m)Stlf\t ell qualified to warn 
those who arc jet uncaptitatcd of the danger which 
the) incurb) placing themselves within its innucncc 
I served an apprenticeship to a linen draper, with 
uncommon reputation for diligence and fidelity , and 
at the age of tliree and twenty opened a shop for my 
self with a large stock, and such credit among all the 
merchants who were acquainted with m) master, that 
I could command whatever wa*i imported curious or 
valuable I or hie }ears I proceeded with success 
proportionate to close application and untainted inte 
grit) , was a daring bidder at ever) sale, alwa)s paid 
my notes before they w ere due , and ndv anced so fast m 
commercial reputation, thatl was proverbially marked 
out as the model of >oung traders, and every one c\ 
pectedthat i ftw years would make me an ildennan 
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In this course of even prosperity, I was one day 
persuaded to buy a ticket in the lotteiy. The sum 
was inconsiderable, part was to be repaid though 
fortune might fail to favoui me, and theiefoie my 
established maxims of fingality did not lestrain me 
from so tiifling an expeiiment. The ticket lay almost 
foi gotten till the time at which evciy man’s fate was to 
be detei mined; nor did the affair even then seem 
of any importance, till I discovered by the publick 
papers that the number next to mine had conferred 
the great prrze. 

My heart leaped at the thought of sirch an ap- 
proach to sudden riches, which 1 considered myself, 
however contrarrly to the laws of computation, as 
having missed by a srngle chance ; and I could not 
forbear to revolve the consequences which such a 
bounteous allotment would have produced, rf it had 
happened to me. This dream of felrcrty, by degrees, 
took possession of my irnagrnation. The great delight 
of my solitary hours was to purchase an estate, and 
form plantations with money which once might have 
been mine, and I never met my frrends but I spoiled 
all their merriment by perpetual complaints of my ill 
luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, and I had 
now so heated my imagination with the prospect of a 
prize, that I should have pressed among the first pur- 
chasers, had not my ardour been wrthheld by delrbe- 
ratron upon the probabilrty of success from one trcket 
rather than another I hesitated long between even 
and odd; consrdered the square and cubick num- 
bers through the lottery , examrned all those to which 
good luck had been hrtherto annexed , and at last 
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fixed upon one which, by some seciet relation to the 
events of my life, I thought predestined to make me 
happy Delay in great affairs is often mischievous 
the ticket was sold, and Us possessor could not be 
found 'f I 

I returned to my conjectures, and, after many arts 
of prognostication fixed upon another chance but 
with less confidence Never did captive heir, or lover 
feel so much vexation from the slow pace of time, as I 
suffered between the purcha e of my ticket and the 
distribution of the prizes I solaced my uneasiness as 
well as I could, by frequent contemplations of ap 
proaching happiness , when the sun rose I knew it 
would set and congratulated myself at night that I 
was so much nearer to my wishes At last the day 
came my ticket appeared and rewarded all my care 
and sagacity with a despicable piize of fifty pounds 
My friends who honestly rejoiced upon my success 
were very coldly received , I hid myself a fortnight in 
the country, that my chagrin might fume away without 
observation and then returning to my shop began to 
listen after another lottery 

With the news of a lottery I was soon gratified, 
and having now found the vanity of conjecture and 
inefficacy of computation, I resolved to take the 
piize by violence and therefore bought forty tickets, 
not omitting however, to divide them between the 
even and odd numbeis that I might not miss the 
lucky class Many conclusions did I form, and many 
experiments did I trj to determine from which of 
those tickets I might most reasonably expect riches 
At last, being unable to satisfy myself by any modes of 
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leasoning, I wiotethe numbeis upon dice, and allotted 
five hours eveiy day to the amusement of tin owing 
them in a garret ; and, examining the event by an ex- 
act legister, found, on the evening before the lottery 
was diawn, that one of my numbeis bad been turned 
up five times more than any of the icst in three hun- 
dred and thiity thousand throws. 

This expeiiment was fallacious , the first day pre- 
sented the hopeful ticket, a detestable blank. The lest 
came out with diffeicnt fortune, and in conclusion I 
lost thiity pounds by this gieat adventuie. 

I had now wholly changed the cast of my behaviour 
and the conduct of my life. The shop was for the 
most pait abandoned to my servants, and if I entered 
it, my thoughts were so engi ossed by my tickets, that 
I scaicely heard oi answeied a question, but consi- 
deied every customei as an intruder upon my medita- 
tions, whom I was in haste to dispatch. I mistook the 
price of my goods, committed blunders in my bills, 
forgot to file my receipts, and neglected to regulate my 
books. My acquaintances by degrees began to fall 
away ; but I perceived the decline of my business with 
little emotion, because whatever deficience there might 
be in my gains, I expected the next lottery to supply. 

Miscarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I began 
now to seek assistance against ill luck, by an alliance 
with those that had been more successful. I inquired 
diligently at what office any prize had been sold, 
that I might purchase of a propitious vender ; so- 
licited those who had been fortunate in former lot- 
teries, to partake with me in my new tickets; and 
whenever I met uith one that had in any event of his 

life 
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life been eminently prosperous, I invited him to take 
a larger share I Ind by this rule of conduct, so dif- 
fused my interest, tliat I had i fourth part of fifteen 
tickets an eighth of fort} and a sixteenth of ninety 
I waited for the decision of my fate uitli mj former 
palpitations and looked upon the. busiiiebs of my 
trade with the u ual neglect The wheel at last was 
turned and its re\oUuions brought me a long suc- 
cession of sorrows and disappointments I indeed 
often parlooU of a small prize and the loss of one day 
>sas generally balanced by the gam of the next, but 
my desires yet reniaintd unsatisfied and when one of 
my chances had faded, all my expectation was sus 
pended on those winch remained yet undetermined 
At last a prize of five thousand pounds was proclaimed, 
I caught fire at the ciy, and inquiring the number, 
found u to be one of ni} own tickets, \ Inch I had 
divided among those on whose luck I depended, and 
of which I bad retained only a sixteenth part 
You will easily }udge with what detestation of him 
self, a man thus intent upon gam reflected that he had 
sold a prize which was once m his possession It was 
to no purpose that I represented to my mind the im 
possibility of recalling the past, or the folly of con- 
demning an act, which only its event, an event winch 
no human intelligence could foresee, proved to be 
wrong The prize which, though put in my hands, 
had been suffered to slip fiom me, filled me with 
anguish, and knowing that complaint would only ex 
pose me to ridicule, I gave myself up silently to gritt, 
and lost by degrees my appetite and my rest 

My indisposition soon became visible, I was visited 
by my friends, and iniong them by I2umatheSy a 
m R clergjman, 
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leasoiiing, I wrote the numbcis upon dice, and allotted 
live hours every day to the amusement of throwing 
them in a garret ; and, examining the event by an ex- 
act icgistei, found, on the evening before the lottery 
was drawn, that one of my nunrbeis had been turned 
up five times more than any of the rest in three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand throrrs. 

This experiment was fallacious ; the first day pre- 
sented the hopeful treket, a detestable blank The r est 
came out uith different fortune, and in conclusron 1 
lost thirty pounds by this great adventure. 

I had now wholly changed the cast of nry behaviour 
and the conduct of my life. The shop was for the 
most part abandoned to my servants, and if I entered 
it, my thoughts were so engrossed by my tickets, that 
X scarcely heard or answered a question, but consi- 
dered every customer as an intruder upon my media- 
tions, whom I was in haste to dispatch. I mistook the 
price of my goods, committed blurrders in my bills, 
forgot to file my receipts, and neglected to regulate my 
books. My acquaintances by degrees began to fall 
away ; but I perceived the decline of my business with 
little emotion, because whatever deficience there might 
be in my gains, I expected the next lottery to supply. 

Miscarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I began 
now to seek assistance against ill luck, by an alliance 
with those that had been more successful. I inquired 
diligently at what office any prize had been sold, 
that I might purchase of a propitious vender ; so- 
licited those who had been fortunate in former lot- 
teries, to par take with me in my new tickets ; and 
whenever I met with one that had in any event of his 

life 
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life been eminently prosperpu«, I invited him to take 
a larger ‘share I had, by this rule of conduct, so dif- 
fused my inten st tliat I Ind i fourth part of fifteen 
tickets an eighth of forty and a sikteenth of ninety 
I waited for the decision of my fate with iny former 
palpitations, and looked upon the bnsinciis of my 
trade uith the usual neglect The wheel at last was 
turned and its retolutions brought me a long sue 
cession of sorrows and disappointmuits I indeed 
often partook of a small prize, and the loss of one day 
was generally balanced by the gam of the next, but 
my desires yet remained unsatisfied and when one of 
my chances had failed all my expectation was sus 
pended on those which remained yet undetermined 
At last a prize of fiv e thousand pounds was proclaimed , 
I c-’iight fire at the cry, and inquiring the number, 
found it to be one of niy own tickets \ Inch I had 
divided among those on whose luck I depended, and 
of which I bad retained only a sixteenth part 
You will easily judge with what detestation of him 
self a man thus intent upon gam refietted that he had 
sold a prize which was once m his possession It was 
to no purpose that I represented to my mind the im 
possibility of recalling the past or the folly of con 
demning an act which only its event, an event which 
no human intelligence could foresee, proved to be 
wrong The prize which, though put in my hands, 
had been suffered to slip fiom me filled me with 
anguish, and knowing that complaint would only ex 
pose me to ridicule I gave myself up silently to gritf, 
and lost by degrees my appetite and my rest 

My indisposition soon became visible, I was visited 
by my friends, and imong them by Euinathes, a 
vox III R clergyman. 
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clerg}anan, whose piety and learning gave him such 
an ascendant over me, that I could not refuse to open 
my heart. There are, said he, few minds sufficiently 
firm to be tiusted in the hands of chance. Whoevei 
finds himself inclined to anticipate futuiity, and exalt 
possibility to certainty, should avoid every kind of 
casual adventure, since his giief must be always pro- 
portionate to his hope. You have long wasted that 
time, which, by a piopei application, would have 
certainly, though moderately, increased youi foitune, 
in a laboiious and anxious puisuit of a species of gain. , 
which no labour or anxiety, no ait or expedient, can 
secure or piomote. You are now fietting away your 
life in repentance of an act, against which lepentance 
can give no caution, but to avoid the occasion of com- 
mitting it. Rouse fiom this lazy dieam of foituitous 
riches, which, if obtained, you could scaicely have 
enjoyed, because they could confei no consciousness 
of desert; return to rational and manly industry, and 
consider the meie gift of luck as below the caic'of a 
wise man. • 
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— Hives qui fieri xuU * * 

1 Et Clio vull fieri ^ • ‘ JtvcNAr 

' rhe lust of wealth can nerer bear delav ’ 

I It I » » f ? 

I T has been observed in a late paper, that we are 
unreasonably desirous to separate the goods of life 
from those evils which Providence has connectedwitb 
them and to catch advantages without pajing the 
puce at which they aVe offered us Ev ery man wishes 
to be rich, but ver) few have the powers necessary to 
raise a sudden fortune, either hy new discoveries, or 
b) superiority of skill in any necessary employment , 
and, among lower understandings, many want the 
firmness and industr) requisite to regular gam and 
gradual acqiusitionb 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by methods 
more compendious than those of labour ind more 
generall) practicable than those of genius, proceeds 
the common inclination to experiment and hazard, 
and tint willingness to snatch all opportunities of 
growing rich by chance, which, when it has once 
taken possession of the mind is seldom driven out 
either by time or argument but continues to waste 
life in perpetual delusion and generally ends in 
wretchedness and Want ^ * 

The foil) of untimely exultation and visionary pro 
spenty, is by no means peculiar to the purchasers of 
R 2 ticket 
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tickets; there aie multitudes whose life is nothing but 
a continual lottery; who are always within a few month 
of plenty and happiness, and how often soevei they aie 
mocked with blanks, expect a piize from the next 
adventuie. 

Among the most lesolute and aident of the votaiies 
of chance, may be numbered the mortals whose hope 
is to laise themselves by a wealthy match ; v’vho lay 
out all theii industry on the assiduities of couitship, 
and sleep and wake with no othei ideas than of treats, 
compliments, guardians, and rivals. 

One of the most indefatigable of this class, is my 
old fiiend Leviculus^ whom I have never known for 
Unity yeais without some matrimonial project of ad- 
vantage. Leviculus was bied iindei a mei chant, 
and by the graces of his person, the spiightliness of 
his prattle, and the neatness of his diess, so mueh 
enamoured his master’s second daughter, a girl of 
sixteen, that she declared her lesolution to have no 
othei husband. Her father, aftei having chidden 
her foi undutifulness, consented to the match, not 
much to the satisfaction of Leviculm, who was suf- 
ficiently elated with his conquest to think himself en- 
titled to a larger fortune. He .ivas, however, soon 
rid of his peiplexity, foi his mistress died befoie theii 
marriage. 

He was now so well satisfied with his own ac- 
complishments, that he detei mined to commence 
fortune-hunter ; and when his apprenticeship ex- 
pired, instead of beginning, as was expected, to 
walk the Exchange with a face of impoi tance, oi 
associating himself wdth those who weie most emi- 
nent for theii knowledge of the stocks, he at once 
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threw off the soleninity'of tlie counting house equip 
ptd hnn‘*elf with a modish mg, listened to -wits in 
coffee hou‘>{?& parsed his e\enings behind tlie scenes 
m the theatres leainM the names of beauties of 
qualit) hummed the last ^tnnzas of fashionable 
sopgs, talked with fniniliaiil) of high pla^ boasted 
of Ins 'achieiements upon draueis and toacbmen 
u as often brought to bis lodgings at midniglit in a 
rhair told uith negligence and joculantj of bilking a 
tailor, and now and then let fl} a shrewd jest at a 
aober citizen i 

'Ibus furnished with irresistible artillery Ke turned 
bis batteries upon the female world, and in the first 
w irmtb of sell approbation, proposed no less than 
the possession of iiches and bcaiitj Wimted lie 
tlieiefore paid his civilities to Flavilla the only 
daughter of i wealthy sbopkecpei who not being 
accustomed to amorous blandishment** oi lespectful 
addresses was delighted with the no\elt) of lo\(, 
and easily suffered him to conduct her to the pla}, 
and lo meet hei wheie she Msited ‘ Lnituhts did 
not doubt but her fatliei howcitr offended h) i 
clandestine maniage would soon be reconciled by 
the tears of his daughter and the merit of his son in 
law and was in haste to conclude the affair But 
the lady liked better to be couited thin married 
and kept him tblee jears in uncei taint} and attend 
ance At last she fell in love with i }ouiig ensign at 
a ball, and haling danced with him all night married 
him in the moining ' ‘ 

Leiiculusi to avoid the ridicule of bis companions, 
took a journey to a small estate m the countij 
where, aftei* his usual inquiries concerning the 

nj mphs 
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nymphs in the neighbouihood, he found it proper to 
fall in love with Altilia, a maiden lady, twenty yeais 
older than himself, foi whose favoui fifteen nephews 
and nieces weie in peipetual contention They 
hovered loiind her with such jealous officiousness, 
as scaicely left a moment vacant foi a lover Le- 
mciilus, neveitheless, discovered his passion in a let- 
ter, and Altilia could not withstand the pleasure of 
hearing vows and sighs, and fiatteiies and piotesta- 
tions. She admitted his visits, enjoyed, for five years, 
the happiness of keeping all her expectants in per- 
petual alarms, and amused herself wuth the vaiious 
stratagems wdiich w^ere piactised to disengage her 
aflections. Sometimes she was advised uith great 
earnestness to tiavel foi ,'her health, and sometimes 
•entreated to keep hei hi other’s house Many stoiies 
were spread to the disadvantage of Leviczihs, by 
which she commonly seemed affected foi a time, but 
took care soon afterwaids to expiess hei conMctioii 
of theii falsehood. But being at last satiated with 
this ludicrous tyianny, she told her lover, when he 
pressed for the lev/aid of his sei vices, that she W'as 
very sensible of his meiit, but was lesolved not to im- 
poveiish an ancient family. 

He then letuined to the town, and soon after his 
arrival became acquainted w'ith Lationia, a lady di- 
stinguished by the elegance of hei equipage, and the 
regulai ity of hei conduct Hei ivealth was evident in 
her magnificence, and her piudence in hei economy, 
and theiefoie Levicuhts, who had scaicely confidence 
to solicit hei favour, readily acquitted foi tune of hei 
formei debts, when he found himself distinguished by 
her with such maiks of pieference as a woman of 

modesty 
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modesty is alloued to give He now grew bolder, 
'ind \entured to breathe out his impatience before her 
She heaid him without resentment, in time permitted 
him to hope for happiness and at last fixed the nup 
tial da), nithoiit an} distrustful reserie of pm money, 
or sordid stipulations for jointure, and settlements 
Lemcitlus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
when he heaid on the stairs the aoice of Lationia s 
maid whom frequent bribes had secured in Ins service 
She soon burst into Ins room, and told him that she 
could not suffer him to be longer deceived , that hei 
mistress was now spending the last payment of her 
fortune, and was onl) supported in her expense by 
the ciedit of his estate Leviculus shuddered to si e 
himself so near a precipice and found that he was 
indebted for his escape to the resentment of the maid 
who, having assisted Latioma to gam the conquest 
quanelled with her at last about the, plunder 

Levtcuhis was now hopeless and disconsolate, till 
one Sunday he saw a lady in the Mall whom her 
dress declared a widow and whom, by the jolting 
prance of her gait, and the broad re'splendence of hei 
countenance he guessed to have Intel} buried some 
prosperous citizen He followea,hei home and found 
iier to be no less than (the relict of Prune the grocer, 
who having no childien had bequeathed ,to her all 
Ins debts and dues, and his estates leal and personal 
No foimahty was necessary in addressing Madam 
PrunCy and therefore Leviculus went next morning 
without an introductor His declaiation was leceived 
with a loud laugh , she then collected her countenanct, 
wondered at his impudence, asked if he knew to v\hom 
he V as talking, then showed him the door, and a^ain 

laughed 
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laughed to find lum confused Lcviath/s discovered 
that this coarseness was nothing more tlian the coquetry 
of CoryihiU, and next day letuined to the attack. He 
soon giew familial to hei dialect, and in a few weef^ 
heaid, without any emotion, hints of gay clothts with 
empty pockets ; concuiied in many sage remarks on 
the rcgaid due to people of piojiert) ; and agreed 
with her in detestation of the ladies at the other end 
of the town, Vvho pinched then bellies to buy fine 
laces, and then pretended to laugh at the city. 

He sometimes presumed to mention marriage ; but 
was always answeied with a slap, a hoot, and a 
flounce. At last he began to pi ess her closer, and 
thought himself moie favourably received ; but going 
one moining, with a resolution to tiifle no longei, he 
found hei gone to chuich with a young jouineymau 
from the neighbouimgshop, of whom she had become 
anamouied at hei window. 

In these, and a thousand intei mediate adventures, 
has Levituhis spent his time, till he is now' grow'n giay 
with age, fatigue, and disappointment He begins at 
last to find that success is not to be expected, and 
being unfit foi any employment that might improve his 
fortune, and unfurnished with any arts that might 
amuse his leisure, is condemned to w'eai out a taste- 
less life in narratives w'hich few wull hear, and com- 
plaints which none will pit). 
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ISuHn^^es re^ni sociis otRnugac poteticu 

Impatiens consortia erat Lvcas 

No faith of p'lrtnership dominion owns , ^ 

Still discord hovers oer divided thrones 

r I iHE hostilitj peqietually exeicised bettveen one 
man and another is caused by the desire of many 
for that which only few dan possess Every man 
w ould be rich, powerful, and famous , yet f \me pow er, 
and nches are only the names of relative conditioris 
which impl} the obscmity, dtpendance, and povertj of 
greater numbers 

•This universal and incessant competition produces 
injury and mahee by two motives interest and envj 
the prospect of adding to our possessions wbat we can 
take from others and the hope of alleviating the sense 
of our disparity bj lessening others, though we gam 
nothing to ourselves * 

Of these two malignant and destructive powers, it 
setms probable at the first view that inteiest has tlie 
strongest and most extensive influence It s easj to 
conceive tint opportunities to seize ulnthas been long 
wanted may excite desires almost irresistible , but 
surely the same eagerness cannot be 1 indled bj an oc 
cidental pow er of destroying that w Inch giv es happiness 
to another It must be more natural to rob for gain 
than to ravage only for mischief 

\et 
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Vet I am inclined to believe, that tbv great law of 
mutvval benevolence is oftenci violated by envy than by 
■ inteiest, and that most of the miseiy which the defa- 
mation of blameless actions, or the obstiuction of 
honest endeavours, biings upon the woild, is inflicted 
by men that propose no advantage to themselves but 
the satisfaction of poisoning the banquet which the\ 
cannot taste, and blasting the hardest which they hu\e 
no light to reap. 

Inteiest can diffuse itself but to a nairow compass, 
"i'he numbei is never large of those who can ho])e to 
fill the posts of degiaded power, catch the fragments 
of shatteied fortune, or succeed to the honoius of 
depreciated beauty. Buttheempiic of envy has no 
limits, as it requiies to its influence very dittle help 
fiom exteinal circumstances. Envy ma) ahvajs be 
produced by idleness and piide, and in what place 
will they not be found ^ 

Interest requiies some qualities not universally be- 
stowed. The luin of another will produce no pioht 
to him who has not discernment to mark his adv antage, 
courage to seize, and activity to pursue it; but the 
cold malignity of envy may be exeited In a toipid and 
quiescent state, amidst the gloom of stupidity, in the 
coveits of covvaidice. He that falls by the attacks of 
interest, is torn by hungry tigers ; he may discovei and 
lesisthis enemies. He that peiishes in the ambushes 
of envy, is destroyed by unknown and invisible assail- 
ants, and dies like a man suffocated by a poisonous 
vapour, without knowledge of his danger, or possibility 
of contest 

Inteiest is seldom pursued but at some hazard. 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly something 

to 
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to lose nnd when he ventures to nttnch siipenont}, if 
he fails to conquer, is irTLcoxernbly crushed But 
env*) ma) act witliout e^tpcnse or danger lo 'Jpread 
suspicion to invent calumnies to propagate scandal 
requires neither labour nor courage It is easy for the 
author of a he, however malignant to escape dctcc 
tion, and infamy nceda very little industry to assist its 
circulation 

Envy IS almost the only vice which is practicable at 
all times and in every place, the only passion vvhjch 
can never he quiet for want of irritation, its tfiects 
therefore are every where discoverable, and its at 
tempts always to be dreaded 

It IS impossible to mention a name winch any ad- 
vantageous distinction has made eminent but some 
latent animosity will burst out Tlie wtahhy irider, 
however he may abstract himself from publich affairs, 
Will never want those who hint, with Sh^locf ^ that 
ships are but boards The bt luty, odonu-d only with 
the unambitious graces of innocence and modtsly 
provohes, whenever she appears a thousand murmurs 
of detraction 7 he genius even when heendc uours 
only to entertain or instruct yet suffers persetution 
from innumerable critichs whose acrimony is excited 
merely by the pain of seeing others pleased, and of 
hearing applauses which another enjoys i 

7 he frequency of envy mal es it so familiar, that it 
escapes our notice , nor do we often reflect upon its 
turpitude or malignity, till we happen to feel its influ 
ence When he that has given no provocation to 
malice, but by attempting to excel, finds himself pur 
sued by multitudes whom he never <saw, with all the 

implacability 
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implac.'ibility of peisonal lesentment; u hen be per- 
ceives claraoiii and malice Jet loose upon him as a 
pnblick enemy, and incited by eveiy stiatagem of de- 
famation ; when he hears the misfoi tunes of his famil} , 
or the follies of his youth, exposed to the world ; and 
every failuie of conduct, or defect of natuie, aggra- 
vated and lidiculed; he then learns to abhor those 
artifices at which he only laughed before, and discovers 
how much the happiness of life would be advanced by 
the eiadication of envy fiom the human heait. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubboin weed of the mind, and 
seldom yields to the cultuie of philosophy Theie are, 
however, considerations, which, if caiefully implanted 
and diligently propagated, might in time ovci power 
and repress it, since no one can nuise it for the sake 
of pleasuie, as its effects are only shame, anguish, and 
pertuibation. 

It is above all other vices inconsistent with thecha- 
ractei of a social being, because it saciifices tiuth and 
l^indness to veiy weak temptations. He that plunders 
a wealthy neighboui gams as much as he takes awav , 
and may impiove his own condition in the same pio- 
poition as he impairs another’s ; but he that blasts a 
flourishing reputation, must be content with a small 
dividend of additional fame, so small as can aftoid 
very little consolation to balance the guilt by which it 
is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and empiri- 
cal moiality, wdiich cures one vice by means of another 
But envy is so base and detestable, so vile in its origi- 
nal, and so pernicious in its effects, that the predomi- 
nance of almost any other quality is to be preferred. 

It 
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It IS one of tliose lawless enemies of society, against 
which poisoned arrows ma) honestly be used Let it 
therefore be constantly rcmemberLd, that whoever 
envies another confesses Ins superioritj, and let those 
be reformed by their pride who have lost their virtue 

Ills no slight aggravation of the injuries which envy 
incites that the) are committed against thosewhohave 
given no intentional provocation, and that the sufferer 
IS often marked out for rmn, not becauct he lias failed 
in any duty, but because he has dared to do more than 
was required 

Almost every other crime is practised by the help of 
some quaht) which might have produced esteem or 
love, if,it had been well emplo)ed , but envy is mere 
untnixed and genuine evil, it pursues a hateful end by 
despicable means, and desires not so much its own 
happiness as another s miser) To avoid depravity 
like this, it IS not necessary that an) one should aspire 
to heroism or sanctit), but only that he should resolvo 
not to, quit the rank which naluic assigns him, and 
wish to maintain tlie dignitv of a human being 
I 
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Pervnttes ipsis expendere mnmnihus, quid 

Couicmat nobis, rebiisqne jit ulite nostris Jv'X'. 

Intrust thy foitune to the pow’rs abo\e, 

Leave tliera to manage for thee, and to grant 

What their unerring wisdom sees thee want DaiDrN. 

A S eveiy sclieme of life, so eteiy form of wiiting, 
has its advantages and inconveniencies, though 
not mingled in the same propoitions The wiiter of 
essays escapes many embarrassments to which a large 
work would have exposed him ; he seldom harasses his 
reason with long tiains of consequences, dims his eyes 
with the peiusal of antiquated volumes, or burdens his 
memoiywith gi eat accumulations of pi eparatory know- 
ledge A careless glance upon a favourite author, or 
tiansient survey of the vaiieties of life, is sufficient to 
supply the fiist hint oi seminal idea, which enlaiged 
by the gradual accietion of matter stored in the mind, 
is, by the warmth of fancy, easily expanded into 
flowers, and sometimes ripened into fiuit. 

The most fiequent difficulty by which the authors of 
these petty compositions are distiessed, arises from the 
perpetual demand of novelty and change The com- 
piler of a system of science lays his invention at rest, 
and employs only his judgment, the faculty exerted 
with less fatigue. Even the relator of feigned adven- 
tures, when once the piincipal characteis aie esta- 
blished, and the gicat events legularly connected, finds 

incidents 
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incidents and episodes crouding upon Ins mind, cicry 
change opens nen mcu-s and tlie latter part of the 
story gron s n ithout labour out of the former But he 
that attempts to entertain Ins reader n itli unconnected 
pieces, finds the irksomeness of liis task rather in 
creased than lessened b) erer) production The day 
calls afresh upon him fora nen topiek nid he is again 
obliged to choose, lUthout any principle to regulate 
Ins choice 

It IS indeed, true that there is seldom nnj liccessitj 
of looking far, or inquiring long for a proper subject 
Eieiy dnersit) of art or nature ever) puhlick bliss 
mg or calamit), ever) doincstick pain or gratification 
ever) sail) of caprice, blunder of absurdit) or strata 
gem of affectation, ma) supply matter to him whose 
onl) rule is to avoid uniformit) But it often happens 
that the judgment is distracted with boundless multi 
phcit), the imagination ranges from one design to 
another, and the hours pass iiiipcrceptiblj ana), till the 
composition can he no longer dila)ed, and neccssit) 
enforces the use of those thoughts which then happen 
to be at hand The mind rejoicing at deliverance on 
any terms from pcrplemt) and suspense applies her 
self vigorously to the work before liir, collects em 
belhsliinents and illustrations and sometimes finislus 
with great elegance and happiness, nhat in a slate of 
ease and leisure she never had begun 

It IS not cominoni) observed, how much, even of 
actions considered as particularly subject to choice, is 
to he attributed to accident or some cause out of oui 
own power, by whatever name it be distinguished 
To close tedious deliberations with hast) resolves, and 

afttr 
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after long consnltations with lea^ion to refer the ques- 
tion to capiicc, is by no means peculiar to the essa}- 
ist. Let him that peiuses this papei review the 
seiies of his life, and inquhe how he was placed in his 
present condition. He will find that, of the good or 
ill which he has expeiienced, a great pait came unex- 
pected, withoutdiiy visible giadations of appioach; that 
every event has been influenced by causes acting with- 
out his inteivention ; and that when evei he pretended 
to the pieiogative of foiesight, he was mortified with 
new conviction of the shortness of his views. 

The busy, the ambitious, the inconstant, and the 
adventuious, may be said to throw themselves by de- 
sign into the aims of fortune, and voluntaiily to quit 
the powei of governing themselves ; they engage in a 
couise of life in which little can be asceitained by pre- 
vious measures ; nor is it any wonder that theii time 
is past between elation and despondency, hope and 
disappointment 

Some there aie who appear to walk the road of life 
with more clicumspection, and make no step till they 
think themselves secuie fiom the hazard of a preci- 
pice , when neither pleasuie nor piofit can tempt them 
from the beaten path , who refuse to climb lest they 
should fall, or to lun lest they should stumble, and 
move slowly foiwaid, without any compliance with 
those passions by which the heady and vehement are 
seduced and betia}'ed. ' 

Yet even the -timoious piudence of this judicious 
class IS fai fiom exempting them fiom the dominion 
of chance, a subtle and insidious power, who will 
intiude upon piivacy and embaiiass caution. No 
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course of life is so prescribed and limited, but that 
many actions must result from arbitnry election 
Every one must form the general plan of his conduct 
bj his ovvn reflections, lie must resoKt uhether he 
Avill endeavour at riches or at content, whether he will 
exercise private orpobhok virtues , whether he will la 
hour for the general benefit of mankind, or contract 
his beneficence to his fimil} and dependants 

This question has long exercised the schools of phi 
losophy, but remains )etundecided, and whit hope is 
there that a joung man, unacquainted with the nrgu 
mtn^s on either side, should determine his ow*n des 
tiny otherwise than by chance ^ 

When chance has given him a partner of his bed, 
whom he prefers to all other women, without any 
proof of supenor desert, chance mu'»t again direct him 
in the education of his children, for, who was ever 
able to convince himself by arguments, that he had 
chosen for Ins son that mode of instruction to which 
his understanding was best adapted or by which he 
would most easily be made wise or virtuous ^ 

Whoever shall inquire by what motives he was dc 
termined on these important occasions will find them 
such as his pride will scarcely suffer him to confess , 
some sudden ardour of desire, some uncertain glimpse 
of advantage, some petty competition some inaccurate 
conclusion, or some example implicitly reverenced 
Such are often the first causes of our resolves , for it 
IS necessary to act, but impossible to know the consc 
quences of action, or to discuss all the reasons which 
offer themselves on every part to inquisitivencbs and 
solicitude 

VOL iir s 
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Since life itself is unceitain, nothing which has life 
for its basis can boast innch stability Yet tins is but 
a small pait of oui peiplexit). We set out on a tem- 
pestuous sea in quest of some poit, wheie we expect 
to find lest, but where we aie not sine of admission , 
we aie not onl} m dangei of sinking in the way, but 
of being misled by meteors mist.ihen for stars, of being 
diiven tiom oui course by the changes of the wind, 
and of losing it by unskilful steeiage ; yet it sometimes 
happens, that cioss winds blow us to a safer coast, 
that meteois diaw us aside from whnlpools, and that 
negligence oi eiioui contiibutes to oin escape fiom 
mischiefs to which a diiect couise w’ould have exposed 
us. Of those that, by piecipitate conclusions, invohe 
themselves in calamities without guilt, veiyfew’, how- 
ever they may lepioach themselves, can be ceitam 
that othei measuies would have been moie successful. 

In this state of universal unceitainty, where a thou- 
sand dangers hovei about us, and none can tell whe- 
ther the good that he pursues is not evil in disguise,, 
or whethei the next step will lead him to safety oi de- 
struction, nothing can affoid any rational tianquillit)', 
but the conviction that, how ever w'e amuse ourselves 
with unideal sounds, nothing in reality is governed by 
chance, but that the univeise is undei the perpetual 
super intendance of him who cieated it, that our being 
is in the hands of omnipotent goodness, by whom, 
what appeals casual to us, is diiected for ends ulti- 
mately kind and meiciful , and that nothing can finally 
hint him yho debars not himself fiom the divine 

fdVOUI . 
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( f 1 

, At tmdicta bonnm t \ta jucitndms tpsa 

2\empe hoc uidocti j f 

Chrjsipjjus «o;j necmite Tha\t.\i<i ^ 

In^emum duloque^sehexvicmusH^ffi^ttO 
' Quj partem acccpla scuta inter imcla' Cicutce ^ 

Accusaiori noUet dare Qvtppc wihu/i 

Semper et tnjirmt csl ojiimt ext§utque,ioliiplits 

Vino ^ j Jv\ „ 

^ £ut 0 ’ revenge is siteel 1 f ’ 

Thus ihmV the crowd who eager to engage i 

lahe quicU) fire and kindle into nge 
Not bO mild^ Thales nor Chnfsippus thought ^ ^ ^ 

Nor that goo(i man who dnnk the j)Ois nous draught 
With mind serene , and could not wish to see 
His sde accuser drink 3S deep as he * f 

Exalted Socrates f divioelj hniel 
Injur d he fell and d) mg he forgave ^ 

Too noble for revenge which still we find 

■Hie weakest fralltv of a feeble nwnd Dridf^ 

> } 1 I \ i I i ' 

N O Mtious? dispositions of the mmd moit obsti ‘ 
nitely resist both tlie counsels of philosopli) and 
the injunctions of rdhgion than those uluch aie com 
plicated uith^aii opinion of dignity, and which ue 
cannot dismiss without leaving in the Inncfs of oppo 
sition some adt-intageiniquitousl) obtained or suffer 
mg from our own prejudices some imputation ^of pit 
sillanimit\ » 11 j - 

Tor this reason scarcely anj law of our Redeemer 
is more openly transgressed, or more mdustnouslv 

e\ aded 
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evaded, than that by which he commands his follow- 
ers to forgive injuiies, and prohibits, under the sanc- 
tion of eternal misery, the gratification of the desire 
which every man feels to return pain upon him that 
inflicts it. Many who could have conquered their 
anger, are unable to combat pride, and pursue oftences 
to extremity of vengeance, lest they should be insulted 
by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become him, 
at whose birth uas proclaimed to the earth. 

For, what would so soon destroy all the order of 
society, and deform life w'ith violence and ravage, 
as a permission to every one to judge his own cause, 
and to apportion his own recompense for imagined 
injuries ? 

It is difficult for a man of the strictest justice not 
to favour himself too much, in the calmest moments 
of solitary meditation. Every one wishes for the di- 
stinctions for which thousands are wishing attire same 
time, in their own opinion, with better claims. He 
that, when his reason operates iir its full force, can 
thus, by the mere prevalence of self-love, prefer 
himself to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to judge 
equitably when his passions are agitated by a sense of 
wrong, and his attention wholly engrossed by pain, 
interest, or danger. Whoever arrogates to .himself 
the right of vengeance, shows how little he is qua- 
lified to.jdecide his own claims, since he certainly 
demands what he would think unfit to be granted 
to another. 

Nothing is more apparent than that, however in- 
jured, or however provoked, some must at last be 
contented to forgive. For it can never be hoped 

that 
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that he who first commits an mjuij, will contentedly 
acquiesce in the penalty required the same haughti 
ness of contempt, orvehemence of desire, that prompts 
the act of injustice, will more strongly incite its justi 
fication , and resentment can never so exactly balance 
the punishment with the fault, but there will remain 
an overplus of vengeance, which even he who con 
demns his first action will think himself entitled to rt, 
taliate What then can ensue but a continual exaccr 
bation of hatred an unextinguishable feud, an ilictS 
sant reciprocation of mischief, a mutual vigilance to 
entrap and eagerness to destroy 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance must 
be at last remitted, because it is impossible to liv e in 
perpetual hostility, and equally impossible that of two 
enemies, either should first think himself obliged by 
justiee to submission, it is surely eligible to forgive 
early Eveiy passion is more easily subdued before 
It has been long accustomed to possession of the heart, 
every idea IS obhterited with less difficulty, as it has 
been more slightly impressed, and less frequently re 
neived He who has often brooded over his \\rong‘! 
pleased himself with sehemes of malignity, and glutted 
his pnde with the fancied supplications of humbled 
enmity will not easily open his bosom to amity and 
reconciliation, or indulge tlie gentle sentiments of 
benevolence and peace 

It IS easiest to forgive, while therd is yet little to be 
forgiven A single injury may be soon dismissed from 
the memory , but a long succession of ill offices by 
degrees associates itself with every idea a long con 
test involves so many circumstances, that every place 

and 
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and action will recall it to the mind ; and ficsh remeni- 
biance of vexation must still cnlvindlc lagc, and ini- 
tate levenge. 

A wise man will make haste to foigive, because he 
knows the tiue value of time, and will not suffer it to 
})ass away in umiecessaiy pain. He that uiliingly 
snffeis the coriosions of invetei ate hatred, and gives 
up his days and nights to the gloom of malice, and 
peituibations of stiatagem, cannot surely be said to 
consult his ease. Resentment is an union of soriow 
with malignity, a combination of a passion wdiich all 
endeavoui to avoid, with a passion which all concur 
to detest. The man w’ho letires to meditate mischief, 
and to exaspeiate his own lagc j whose thoughts aie 
employed only on means of distiess and conti nances 
of rum ; w'hosc mind nevci pauses fioin the lemem- 
brance of his; own sufferings, but to indulge some 
hope of enjoying the calamities of another, may justly 
be numbeied among the most miseiable of human 
beings, among those who aie guilty without leward, 
who have neither the gladness of prospeiity, nor the 
calm of innocence. 

Whoevei consideis the w^eakness both of himself 
and others, wall not long w'ant peisuasivcs to foigivc- 
ness. We. know not to what degree of malignity any 
injuiy is to be imputed ; oi how much its guilt, if we 
weie to inspect the mind of him that committed it, 
would be extenuated by mistake, precipitance, or negli- 
gence ; we cannot be ceitain how' much moie w’e feel 
than w^as intended to be inflicted, oi how'^ much w'e 
increase the mischief to oui selves by voluntaiv aggia- 
vatioiib We may chaige to design the eflects of 

accident , 
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nccidenf, ■\\t maj think the blou violent onl} because 
ue have made ourseUcs delicate and tender , we are 
on every side in danger of errour and of guilt , which 
we are certain to a\oid only by speedy forgi\eness 

From this pacifick and harmless temper thus pro 
pitious to others and ourselves, to domesticl tranquil- 
lity and to social happiness, no man is withheld but by 
pride, by the fear of being insulted by his adversary, 
or despised by the world ' ' ' 

It may be laid dowai as an unfailing and universal 
axiom, that ‘ all pride is abject and mean ^ It is 
'always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquiescence m 
a false appearance of excellence, and proceeds not 
from consciousness of our attflininent«, but inscnsibi 
lity of our wants 

Nothing can be great winch is not right Nothing 
which reason condemns can be suitable to the dignity 
of the human mind To be driven by external mo 
tivCi from the path winch our own heart approved to 
give way to any thing but conviction, to suffer the 
opinion of otlicrs to rule our choice or overpower 
our resolves, is to submit tamely to the lowest and 
roost Ignominious slavery, and to resign the right of 
directing our own lives 

The utmost excellence at which humanity can 
arrive, is a constant and determinate pursuit of virtue, 
without regard to present danger® or advantage a 
continual reference of every action to the divine will, 
an habitual appeal to everlasting justice, and an un 
varied elevation of the intellectual eye to theTeward 
which perseverance only can obtain But th it pride 
which many, who picsumeto boast of generous senti 
inents, allow to regulate then measures, h is nothing 

iioblei 
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nobler in view than the approbation of men, of 
beings whose superiority we are under no obligation 
to acknowledge, and who, when we have courted 
them with the utmost assiduity, can cbnfer no valuable 
or permanent reward ; of beings who ignorantly judge 
of what they do not understand, or partially determine 
what they never have examined ; and whose sentence 
is therefore of no weight till it has received the ratifi- 
cation of our own conscience. 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages like these, 
at the price of his innocence ; he that can suffer the 
delight of such acclamations to withhold his attention 
from the commands of the universal sovereign, has 
little reason to congratulate himself upon the great- 
ness of his mind ; whenever he awakes to seriousness 
and reflection, he must become despicable in his own 
eyes, and shiink with shame from the remembiance of 
his cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably 
required that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous 
to urge any othei motive. On this great duty eternity 
is suspended ; and to him tliat refuses to practise it, 
the thione of mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour 
of the world has been born in vain. 
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Pone me pigru uht ttuUa campu 

Arhor allied recreatur Aurd 

Duke rtdenien Latagen amaha 

Dulce logaentem }!ob^ 


Place me ivliere never summer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe or warms the trees 
^VhcTe ever lowering clouds appear 
And angry Jocc deforms th inclement jear 
' Lore and the njtnph sliall charm my toils 
The nymph who sncetly speaks and snectly smiles 

Fssacts 

O F the happiness and misery of our present state, 
part arises from our sensations, and part from 
our opinions , part is distributed by nature, and part 
is in a great measure apportioned by ourselves Posi- 
tive pleasure ue cannot always obtain, and positnc 
pain ne often cannot remote No man can gne to 
his own plantations the fragrance of the/«rficf» groics, 
nor XV ill any precepts of philosophy enable him to 
withdraw his attention from wounds or diseases But 
the negative infelicity which proceeds, not from the 
pressure of sufferings, but the absence of enjoyments 
will aivvaj yield to the remedies of reason 

One of the great arts of esc iping superfluous un 
easiness, is to/rec our minds from the habit of com 

paung 
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pnrlng our couclition with that of others on whom the 
blessings of life aie more bountifully bestowed, or with 
imaginary states of delight and secuiity, peihaps 
unattainable by mortals. Few are placed in a situa- 
tion so gloomy and distressful, as not to see every 
day beings yet more forlorn and miserable, fiom 
whom they may leain to rejoice in theii own lot. 

No inconvenience is less superable by art or dili- 
gence than the inclemency of climates, and there- 
fore none affoids more proper exercise for this philo- 
sophical absti action. A native of JLn^land^ pinched 
with the hosts of Dcccinhci , may lessen his af- 
fection foi his own countiy by suffering his imagi- 
nation to wandei in the vales of and sport 

among the w'oods that aie always green, and sti earns 
that always muimur; but if he turns his thoughts 
towaids the polar regions, and considers the nations 
to whom a gicat poition of the yeai is daihness, 
and who aie condemned to pass weeks and months 
amidst mountains of snow, he will soon lecoier his 
tranquillity, and while he stirs his fiie, oi throws 
his cloak about him, leflect how much he owes to 
Piovidence that he is not placed in Greenland or 
Sibc7'za. 

The barienness of the earth and the severity of 
the skies in these dieary countries, are such as might 
be expected to confine the mind wholly to the con- 
templation of necessity' and distiess, so that the 
care of escaping death fiom cold and hungei, should 
leave no room for those passions which, in lands 
of plenty, influence conduct, oi diveisify chaiacters; 
the summer should be spent only in pioviding foi 
' the 
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the winter, and tile winter m longing for the sum- 
mer I 1 ' > I 

Yet learned curiosity is hnoivn to have found its 
my into these abodes of poverty and gloom 'Lapland 
and Iceland have their historians, their criticks, and 
their poets , and love, that extends Ins dominion 
wherever humanity can be found pcihaps exeits the 
same power in the Gi eenlaiidet s hut as in the palaces 
of eastern monarchs i 

In one ‘of the large caves to which the families of 
Greenland retire together, to pass the cold months, 
and which may be termed their villages or cities, a 
youth and maid who came fiom different parts of the 
country, were so much distinguished for their beauty, 
that they were called by the rest of the inhabitants 
Anmngait and Ajut, from a supposed resemblance to 
their ancestors of the same names, who had beeii 
transformed of old into the sun and moon • ^ 

Anmngait fat some time heard the praises alAjut 
with little emotion but at last, by frequent inter 
views, became sensible of her charms and fiist made 
a discovery of his affection by inviting her with her 
parents to \ feast, where he placed before Ajut the 
tad of a whale 'Ajut seemed not much delighted by 
this gillantrj , yet, however, from that time, was 
observed rarclj to appear, but in a reit nlade of the 
skin of a white deer , she used frequentlj to renew the 
black dje upon her hands and forehead to adorn her 
sleeves with coral and shells and to braid her hair 
with great exactness 

The elegance of her dress, and the judicious dis 
position 'of her ornaments, had such an effect upon 

Annwgaii, 
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Anningait, that he could no longer be restrained from 
a declaration of his love. He therefore composed a 
poetir in her praise, in which among other heroick 
and tender sentiments, he protested, that, “ She was 
beautiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as 
“ thyme upon the mountains ; that her fingers were 
“ white as the teeth of the morse, and her smile grate- 
ful as the dissolution of the ice ; that he would pur- 
“ sue hei, though she should pass the snows of the 
“ midland cliffs, or seek shelter in the caves of the 
eastern cannibals ; that he would tear hei from the 
embiaces of the genius of the rocks, snatch her 
“ fiom the paws of Ammock, and rescue her from 
“ the lavine of Hafgufa^ He concluded with a 
wish, that “whoever shall attempt to hinder his 
“ union with Ajut^ might be buried without his bow, 
“ and that, in the land of souls, his skull might serve 
“ for no other use than to catch the di oppings of the 
“ stariy lamps.” ^ 

This ode being universally applauded, it was ex- 
pected that Ajut would soon yield to such fervour and 
accomplishments ; but with the natural haughti- 
ness of beauty, expected all the forms of courtship ; 
and, before she would confess herself conquered, the 
sun returned, the ice broke, and the season of labour 
called all to their employments. 

Anmngait and Ajut for a trine always went out in 
the same boat, and divided whatever was caught. 
Anmngait, in the sight of his mistress, lost no oppor- 
tunity of signalizing his courage : he attacked the 
sea-horses on the ice ; pursued the seals into the 
wateij and leaped upon the back of the whale, while 

he 
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he uas jet struggling with the remains of life Nor 
was his{dihgence less to accumulate all that could be 
necessary to make u inter comfortable he dried the 
roe of fishes and the flesh of seals h6 entrapped d^er* 
and foxes and dressed their skins to adorn’his bride , 
he feasted her with eggs from the rocks, and strewed 
her tent uith flowers * ‘ ‘ 

It happened th it a tempest drove the flsli to a drstaut 
part of the coast, before 'Anmngatt had completed hfs 
store , he therefore entreated that she would a£ 
last grant him her hand, and accompany' him to that 
part of the country ivhither he \wis now summoned by 
necessity thought hun not yet entitled to such 

condescension, but proposed, ns a trial of Ins con- 
stancy, that he should return *\t the end of summer to 
the caiern where their acquaintance commenced and 
there expect the reward of his assiduities 0 vir 
* gin beautiful as the sun shining on the water, con 
sider, said Anmngaxt, ** what tbou hast required 
How easily may my return be precluded by a sud 
** den frost or unexpected fogs * then must the night 
“ be passed without my We live not my fair, 

* in those fabled countnes which lyin^ strangers so 
** wantonly describe , where the whole year is divided 
** into short dajs and nights where the same habi 
“ latioii ‘lerves for summer and winter, where they 
“ raise houses in rows above the ground, dwell to 
**gether from jear to jear, with flocks of tame 
“ animals grazing in the fields about them , can travel 
** at anj time from one place to another, through 
** w’ajs inclosed with trees, or over walls raised upon 
the inland waters , and direct their course through 

“ wide 
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“ wide countries by the sight of gieen hills or scatteied 
“ buildings. Even in sumlnei, we have no means of 
crossing the mountains, whose snows are never 
dissolved ; noi can remove to any distant residence, 
but in, oui boats coasting the bays. Considei, 
Ajut ; a few summer-days, and a few winter-nights, 
and the life of man is at an end. Night is the time 
“ of ease and festivity, of revels and gayety ; but what 
“ will be the flaming lamp, the delicious seal, or the 
“ soft oil, without the smile of P" 

The eloquence of Anningalt was vain ; the maid 
continued inexorable, and they parted wdth aident 
promises to meet again before the night of wdntei . 


I 
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Non tllum nostri possunt mutare lahores i 

Nor St frig^oribus medits fhhrunqxie bibamus _ \ 
Siihomasqus nrccs Incmts subeamus aquosa:^ 

Ornnia vttiai amor Vrnoit 

( J . * ! 

Lo\e biters not for us his hard decrees 
I Not tlio beneath the Thracian chme we frewOj 
, Or the mild bliss of temperate skies forego ' 

And in mid irinicr tread Stthoman snow j 
Love conquers all Drvoes 


NNIA GAITt *Iio«e\er discomposed hy tlie 
dilatory coyness of uas yet resolved to 

omit no tokens of amorous respect, and therefore 
presented her at Ins departure v\ith tlie skins of seven 
white fawns, of five swans and eleven ‘leals, with three 
marble lamps, ten vessels of seal oil and a lari^e 
kettle of brass which he bad purchased from a ship 
at the price of half a whale, andt two horns of sei- 
iinicorns > i 

A;^( was so much affected by the fondness of her 
lover, or so much overpowered by hib magnificence, 
that she followed linn to the sea side , and when she 
siw him enter (he boat wished aloud that he might 
return with plenty of skins and oil, that neither the 
mermaids might sn uch him into the deeps, nor tlie 
spirits of the rocks confine lum m their c iveriis 
She stood a ] while to ^ze upon the departing 
>e sel and then leturning to her hut silent and de 

jected 
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jected, laid aside, from that hour, her white deer 
skin, suffered her hair to spread unbi aided on her 
shoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the 
maidens. She endeavouied to diveit her thoughts, 
by continual application to feminine employments, 
gatheied moss for the wintei lamps, and dried grass 
to line the boots of Anmngait. Of the skins which 
he had bestowed upon her, she made a fishing- 
coat, a small boat, and tent, all of exquisite manu- 
facture ; and while she was thus busied, solaced 
her labours with a song, in which she piayed, 
“ that her lovei might have hands stionger than the 
** paws of the bear, and feet swifter than the feet of 

the lein-deer; that his dait might never err, 
“ and that his boat might never leak ; that he 
** riiight never stumble on the ice, nor faint in the 
“ water ; that the seal might rush on his harpoon, 
“ and the wounded whale might dash the waves in 
“ vain.” 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders trans- 
poit their families, are always rowed by women ; 
for a man will not debase himself by work, which 
requires neither skill nor courage. Anmngait was 
therefore exposed by idleness to the ravages of pas- 
sion. He went thiice to the stern of the boat, with 
an intent to leap into the water, and swim back 
to his mistress; but lecollecting the misery which 
they must endure in the winter, without oil for the 
lamp, oi skins for the bed, he lesolved to em- 
ploy the weeks of absence in provision for a night 
of plenty and felicity. He then composed his emo- 
tions as he could, and expressed in wild numbers 
and uncouth images, his hopes, his sorrows, and his 

fears. 
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feirs “O life^ cajs be. “frail anti uncerlam' 
“ wliere shall UTetched man find th} resemblance 
“ but m ice floating on the ocean ^ It toners on Ingb, 
“ It sparkles from afar, wlule the storms drive and 
“ the nalers beat it the sun melts it above, and the 
“ rocks shatter it below What art thou, deceitful 
r ‘ pleasure ’ but a sudden blaze streaming from the 
“north, which plays a moment on the eye, mocks 
‘ the traveller with the hopes of light, and then 
“vanishes for ever^ What, love, art thou but a 

* whirlpool, which we approach without 1 nowledgc 
“ of our danger, drawn on by imperceptible degrees 
“ till we have lost all poiver of resistance and escape ^ 

* Till I fixed my eyes on the graces of u^jnty while I 
“ had not jet called !\er>to the banquet, I was care 
“ less as the sleeping morse I was merry as tho 

singers in the stars iWhy, did I gaze upon 
thy graces ^ whj, my fair, did I call thee to the 
“ banquet ^ Yet, be faitliful, my love remembei 
“ Annmgaxtf and meet my return with the smile of 
“ virgimtj I will chase the deer, I will subdue the 
“ whale, resistless os the frost of darkness, and un 
“weaned as the summer sun In a few weeks I 
** shall return prosperous and wealthy , then shall the 
** roefish and the porpoise, feast thy kindred , the fox 
and hare shall cover thy couch , the tough Jude of 

* the seal shall shelter thee from cold and the fat 

** of the whale illuminate thy dwelling r 

-t^«m;?^m/havingwiththescsentiments consoled his 
grief, and animated his industrj, found that they had 
now coasted the headland, and saw the whales, spout 
mg at a distance He therefore placed himself in his 
fishing boat, called his associates to their several em 
VOE III T plojments 
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ployments, plied his oar and harpoon with incredible 
com age and dexterity; and, by dividing his time 
between the chase and fishery, suspended the miseries 
of absence and suspicion. 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding hei neg- 
lected diess, happened, as she was drying some skins 
in the sun, to catch the eye of AhimgsuJc, on his re- 
turn from hunting. N^o^ngsuk was, of birth tiuly il- 
lustiious His mothei had died in child-biith, and 
his fathei, the most expeit fishei of Greenland^ had 
peiished by too close puisuit of the whale His dig- 
nity was equalled by his liches ; he was master of four 
men’s and two women’s boats, had ninety tubs of oil 
in his wintei habitation, and five-and-twenty seals 
bulled in the snow against the season of darkness. 
When he saw the beauty of Ajut^ he immediately 
thiew ovei hei the skin of a deei that he had taken, 
and soon after presented her with abianch of coral. 

Ajut lefused his gifts, and determined to admit no 
lover in the place of Anmng cat. 

Norngsuk,\hVi^ rejected, hadiecourse to stratagem. 
He knew that Ajzit would consult an Angekkok^ or 
diymer, concerning the fate of her lover, and the 
felicity of her futuie life. He therefore applied him- 
self to the most celebrated Angekkoh of that part of 
the country, and, by a present of two seals and a 
marble kettle, obtained a promise that when Ajut 
should consult him, he would declare that hei lover 
was in the land of souls. Ajut^ in a short time, 
brought him a coat made by herself, and inquired 
what events were to befall her, with assurances of a 
much larger reward at the return of Anmng ait y if the 
prediction should flatter her desires. The Angekkoh 

knew' 
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knew the xvny to nchesj and foretold tliat Amin^axti 
having alread) caught two whalcsi would soon return 
home with a large boat laden with provisions 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep secret, 
and NomgstiJ , depending upon his nrtificc, renewed 
his addresses with greater confidence , but findinghis 
suit still unsuccessful, applied himself to her parents 
with gifts and promises The vrealth of Greenland is 
too powerful for the vartuc of a Greenlander the) 
forgot the ment and the presents of and 
decreed^?// to the embraces of Norn^sxth She 
entreated, she remonstrated , she wept, and raved; 
but' finding nclies irresistible, fled awaj into tIu.iJ|l 
lands, and lived in'a cave upon such hirnes as she 
could gather and the birds or hares which she had 
the fortlme to ensnare, till ing care, at an hour wlicn 
she was not hkel) to be found, to vatw the sen every 
da), that her lover might not miss her at his return 

At last she saw the great- boat m which Anmngait 
had departed stealing slow and hcav) laden along the 
coast She ran with all the impatience of affection to 
catch her lover in her arms and relate her constanc) 
and sufferings '\\Tien the company reached the land 
they informed her that after the fisherj 

was ended, being unable to support the slow passage 
of tlie vessel of carriage, had set out before them in 
his fishing boat and they expected nt tbeir arrival to 
have found him on shore 

Ajut, distracted at this mlUligence, was about to 
fly into the lulls, without knowing wh), though she 
was now in the hands of her parents, who forced her 
back to their own hut, and endeavoured to comfort 
her , but when at last they retired to rest, AjxU went 
t 2 down 
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down to the beach ; where finding a fishing-boat, she' 
entered it without hesitation, and telling those who 
wondered at her rashness, that she was going in search 
of Anningait, lowed away with great swiftness, and 
was seen no moie. 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to various 
fictions and conjectuies. Some are of opinion, that 
they were changed into stars ; others imagine, that 
Anningait was seized in his passage by the genius of 
the rocks, and that Ajut was tiansformed into a mei- 
maid, and still continues to seek her lovei in the 
deserts of the sea. But the general persuasion is, that 
they are both in that part of the land of souls where 
the sun never sets, where oil is always fresh, and pio- 
visions always warm. The viigins sometimes throw 
a thimble and a needle into the bay, from which the 
hapless maid departed ; and when a Greenlander - 
would piaise any couple for virtuous affection, he de- 
dal es that they love like Anningait and Ajiii^ 
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Numb 188 Satubdat, Janumtj 4, 1752 

Siteco[o Seikte non tunaio MjiRt 

The more I honour thee the less I lore 

N one of llie desires dictated by vanity is more 
general, or less blamable, than tliat of being di 
stinguished for the arts of conversation Other accom 
plishments may be possessed without opportunity of 
exerting them, or wanted without danger that the de ^ 
feet can often be remarked , but as no man can live, 
otherwise than m an hermitage, uithout hourly plea- 
sure or vexation from the fondness or neglect of those 
about him, the faculty of giving pleasure is of continual 
use I ew are more frequently envied tlian those who 
have the power of forcing attention wherever they 
come, whose entrance is considered as a promise of 
felicity, and whose departure is lamented, like the 
recess of the sun from northern climates, as a privation 
of all that enlivens fancy, or inspirits gayety 

It IS apparent, that to excellence in this valuable 
art, some peculiar qualiHcations are necessary, for 
every ones experience will inform him, that the 
pleasure which men are able to give in conversation, 
holds no stated proportion to their knowledge or 
their virtue Many find their way to the tables and 
the parties of those who never consider them as of 
the least importance in any other place , we have all 
at one time or other, been content to love those 

wliom 
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whom we could not esteem, and been persuaded to 
try the dangerous experiment of admitting him for a 
companion, whom we Icncw to be too ignorant foi a 
counselloi, and too treacherous foi a friend. 

I question whethei some abatement of charactei is 
not necessary to general acceptance. Few spend their 
time with much satisfaction under the eye of uncon- 
testablesupeiioiity , and theiefore, among those w'hose 
piesence IS courted at assemblies of jollity, there are 
seldom found men eminently distinguished foi powers 
or acquisitions Tlie wit whose vivacity condemns 
slowei tongues to silence, the schcLu w'hose knowdedge 
allows no man to fancy that he instructs him, the 
ciitick who sufllers no fallacy to pass undetected, and 
the reasonei who condemns the idle to thought, and 
the negligent to attention, aie geneially praised and 
feaied, reverenced and avoided 

He that would please must laiely aim at such ex- 
cellence as depresses hisheaieis in their own opinion, 
01 debars them fiom the hope of contiibuting recipro- 
cally to the enteitainment of the company. Merii- 
ment, extorted by sallies of imagination, sprighthness 
of remark, or quickness of reply, is too often ivhat 
the Zfaii?is call the /Sardinia?? Laughter ^ a distoition 
of the face without gladness of heart. 

For this reason, no style of conversation is moie 
extensively acceptable than the nairative. He wdio 
has stoied his memory wuth slight anecdotes, pin ate 
incidents, and personal pecuhaiities, seldom fails to 
find his audience favourable. Almost every man 
listens with* eagerness to contempoi ary history ; for 
almost every man has some real oi irnaginaiy con- 
nexion 
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nexion with a celebrated character, some desire to 
advance or oppose a rising name Vanity often co 
operates with cmiosity He that is 'x hearer in on^ 
place, qualifies himself to become a spenkei in an 
other , for though he cannot comprehend a senes of 
argument, or transport the volatile spirit of wit 
without evaporation, he yet thinks himself able to 
treasure up the various incidents bf a story, and 
please ' his hopes with the information which he shall 
give to some infenoi society 

Narralives are for the most part heard without 
envy, tecause ihe) ‘are not supposed to imply any 
intellectual qualities above the common rate To 
be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as well^as to an 
other and to relate them when they are known, has 
in appearance so little difficulty, that every one con 
eludes hirnself equal to the task ^ 

But It IS not easy, and in some situations of life 
not possible to accumulate such a stock of mateiials 
as may suppoit tlie expense of continual narration , 
and It frequently happens, that they who attempt 
this method of ingratiating tlifemselves, please only 
at the first interview , and, for \ ant of new supplies 
of intelligence wear out their stories by continual 
repetition ' 

There would be, therefore little hope of obtaining 
the praise of a good companion were it not to be 
gained by more compendious methods but such is 
the kindness of mankind to all, except those who 
aspire to real merit and rational dignity, that every 
understanding may find some way to excite benevo 

lence > 
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lence ; and whoever is not envied may leai n the art of 
procuring love. We aie willing to be pleased, but are 
not willing to admiie : we favour the mirth or offi- 
ciousness that solicits our regard, but oppose the worth 
01 spirit that enforces it. 

The first place among those that please, because 
they desiie only to please, is due to the mciry fellow^ 
whose laugh is loud, and whose voice is stiong; 
who is ready to echo every jest nith obstreperous 
approbation, and countenance every frolick with vo- 
ciferations of applause. It is not necessary to a merry 
fellow to have in himself any fund of jocularity, or 
foice of conception ; it is sufficient that he always 
appears in the highest exaltation of gladness, for the 
greater pait of mankind aie gay or seiious by infec- 
tion, and follow without resistance the attraction of 
example. 

Next to the meny fellow is the qood-naiured want 
a being generally without benevolence, or any other 
virtue, than such as indolence and insensibility con- 
fer. The characterlstick of a good-natured man is 
to bear a joke ; to sit unmoved and unaffected 
amidst noise and turbulence, profaneness and obsce- 
nity ; to hear every tale without contradiction ; to 
enduie insult without reply ; and to follow the stream 
of folly, whatevei couise it shall happen to take. 
The good-natured man is commonly the dailing of 
the petty wits, with whom they exeicise themselves 
in the ludiinents of raillery; for he never takes 
advantage of failings, nor disconcerts a puny satirist 
with unexpected sarcasms ; but while the glass con- 
tinues to ciiculdte. contentedly bears the expense of 

unintci- 
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uninterrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at liis 
own importance 

The modest man isn companion of a yet lower ^ 
rank, whose only power of giving pleasure is mot to 
interrupt it The modest man satisfies himself with 
peaceful silence which all his companions are candid 
enough to consider as proceeding not from inability to 
speak, but willingness to hear 

Many, without being able to attain any general cha» 
racter of excellence, have some single art of entertam- 
inent which serves them as a passport through the 
world One I have known for fifteen years the darl- 
ing of a weekly club, because every night, precisely at 
eleven, he begins his favounte song, and during the 
vocal performances, by corresponding motions of his 
hand, chalks out a giant upon the wall Another has 
endeared himself to a long succession of acquaintances 
by sitting among them with his wig reversed , another 
by contriving to smut the nose of any jstranger who 
was to be initiated in the club, another by purnngbke 
a cat, and then pretending to be frighted , and another 
by yelping like a hound, and calling to the drawers to 
drive out the dog j ^ 

Such are the arts by which cheerfulness is pro- 
moted, and sometimes friendship established, arts., 
vvhich those who despise them should not ngorously 
blame except when they aie practised at the expense 
of innocence, for it is alwajs necessary to be loved, 
but notahvays necessarj to be reverenced 
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Nu?iib. 189. Tuesday, January 7, 1752. 


Quod tarn grande sophos clamat till iurla togala, 

Non tu, Pompom, cccna discrla ina €<!t MAnr 

Rcsountlmg plaudits thro’ the crowd have rung , 

Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue F. Lnuis, 


^ B HE woild scarcely affords opportunities of malt- 
* ing any observation more frequently, than on false 
claims to commendation. Almost evciy man Uastes 
paitof his life in attempts to display qualities ■which 
he does not possess, and to gam applause \\hich he 
cannot keep; so that scarcely can two persons casually 
meet, but one is offended or diverted bv the osten- 
tation of the other. 

Of these pietenders it is fit to distinguish those who 
endeavour to deceive from them uho are deceived; 
those who by designed impostures pi omote their in- 
terest or gratify their piide, fiom them who mean 
only to foice into legard their latent excellencies and 
neglected viitues ; who believe themselves qualified to 
instinct or please, and theiefoie invite the notice of 
mankind. 

The artful and fiaudulent usuipers of distinction 
deseive gieatei severities than iidicule and contempt, 
since they aie seldom content with empty praise, but 
aie instigated by passions moie pernicious than vanity. 
They consider the leputation which they endeavoui 
to establish as necessary to the accomplishment of 

some 
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some subsequent design, and value pr'use only as it 
may conduce to the success* of avarice or ambition 

The commercial world is very frequently put into 
contusion by the bankruptcy of merchants, that as 
sumed the splendour of wealth only to obtain the 
privilege of trading with the stock of other men, and 
of contracting debts which nothing but lucky casualties 
could enable them to pay, till after having supported 
their appearance a while by tumultuous magnificence 
of boundless traffick, they sink at once, and drag down 
into poverty those whom their equipages had induced 
to trust them ‘ 

Among 'wretches that place their happiness in the 
favour of the great, of beings whom only high titles 
or large estates sit abote themselves, nothing is more 
common than to boast of confidence which they do 
not enjoy, to sell promises which Jthey know theif 
interest unable to perform , and to reimburse the tn 
hute which they pay to an imperious master, from the 
contributions of me'\ner dependants, whom they can 
amuse with'tales of their influence, and hopes of their 
solicitation 

Even among some, too thoughtless and lolatile for 
avarice or ambition, may 'be found a species of false 
hood more detestable than the levee or exchange can 
show There are men that boast of debaucheries, of 
which they never had address to be guilty , 'rum, 'by 
lewd tales the characters of women to whom they are 
scarcely known, or by whom they have been rejected, 
destroy, in a drunken frohek, the happiness 6f fami 
lies , blast the bloom of beaut), and intercept the re 
ward of virtue '' ^ 


Other 
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Other artifices of falsehood, though utteily unwoi- 
thy of an Ingenuous mind, are not yet to be lanked 
with flagitious enormities, nor is it necessary to incite 
sanguinary justice against them, since they may be 
adequately" punished by detection and laughter. The 
traveller who desciibes cities which he has never seen ; 
the squiie wlio, at his leturn from London^ tells of his 
intimacy with nobles to whom he has only bowed in 
the paik or coffee-house ; the author who entei tains 
his admirers with stories of the assistance which he 
gives to wits of a higher rank ; the city dame who 
talks of her visits at great houses, where she hap- 
pens to know the cook-maid, are surely such harmless 
animals as. truth herself may be content to despise 
without desiring to hurt them. 

But of the multitudes who struggle in vain for di- 
stinction, and display their own merits only to feel more 
acutely the sting of neglect, a great part are wholly 
innocent of deceit, and are betrayed, by infatuation 
and credulity, to that scorn with which the universal 
love of praise incites us all to drive feeble competitors 
out of our way. 

Few men survey themselves with so much severity, 
as not to admit prejudices in their own favour, w'hich 
an artful flatterer may gradually strengthen, till wishes 
for a particular qualification are improved to hopes of 
attainment, and hopes of attainment to belief of pos- 
session. - Such flatterers every one will find, who has 
powder to reward their assiduities. Wherever there is 
wealth there will be dependance and expectation, and 
wherever there is dependdirce, there will be an emu- 
lation of servility. 

’ Many 
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Many of tlie follies which provoke general censure, 
are the effects of such \'in!ty as, however it might 
havewantoredin the iimgination, woulci scarcely have 
dared the publick e}e, had it not been animated and 
emboldened by flattery Whatever difficulty ^there 
ma) be in the knowledge of ourselves, scarce!) any 
one fails to suspect his own imperfections, till he is 
elevated by others to confidence We are almost all 
naturally modest and timorous , hut fear and shame 
are uneasy sensations, and whosoever helps to remove 
them is received with kindness ^ 

7\iipicula was the heiress of a large estate, and 
having lost her mother in her infancv, was committed 
to a governess, whom misfortunes had reduced to 
suppleness and humility Tlie fondness of Turjnctilas 
father would not suffer him to trust her at a pubhek 
school, but he lured domestick teachers, and bestowed 
on her all the accomplishments that uealtli coukl 
purchase Buthou many things arc necessary to hap 
piness which money cannot obtain ^ Thus secluded 
from all with whom she might converse on terms of , 
equalit), she heard none of those inumalions of her 
defects, which envy, petulance or anger, produce 
among children, where they arc not afraid of telling 
what they think 

Tmptcula saw nothing but obsequiousness, and 
heard nothing but commendations None are so 
little acquainted with the heart, as not to know that 
woman s first wish is to be handsome, and that con 
sequently the readiest method of obtaining her kind 
ness lb to praise her beauty Turpicula had a dis 
torted shape and a dark complexion , )et, when the 
impudence of adulation had ventured to tell her of the 

commanding 
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commanding dignity of her motion, and the soft en- 
chantment of her smile, she was easily convinced, that 
she was the delight or torment of every eye, and that 
all who gazed upon hei felt the fire of envy or love. 
She therefoie neglected the cultuie of an undei- 
standing which might have supplied the defects of her 
form, and applied all her caie to the decoration of her 
person ; foi she consideied that more could judge of 
beauty than of wit, and was, like the lest of human 
beings, in haste to he admired. The desire of con- 
quest naturally led her to the lists in which beauty sig- 
nalizes her power. She glittered at coiiit, fluttered 
in the park, and tallied aloud in the front-box ; but, 
after a thousand expeiiments of her charms, was at 
last convinced that she had been flattered, and that her 
glass was honester than her maid. 
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Numb 190 Saturdat, Jontifli^ 11 , 1752 

I > ' 

Ploraiert su« non T€Jpon<?CTe/acorctn 1 ' 

Qiiffsiinm mentis \ j Hon 

I f I 

Henry and Alfred 

Clos d their long glories with a sigh to find 
' Th unwilling gratitude ofbase mnnhmd Pore 

If ) i 

r I 

A mong the emirb and visiers, the sons of \ alour 
and of \Msdom, that stand at the corners of the 
Indian throne to assist the counsels or conduct the 
wars of the posterit} of TvnWt the first place was 
long held by the son of Hanuth Mojad^ 

having signalized himself m many battles and sieges, 
was rewarded with the go%ernnient of a province, 
from which the fame of his wisdom and moderation 
was wafted to the pinnacles of by the prajers 

of those whom his administntion made happy The 
emperor called him into liis presence, and gave into 
his hand the heys of nches, and the sabre of com 
mand The loice of MoradvfVis heard from tlie 
cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean, eiery tongue 
faltered in Ins presence, and every eye was cast 
down before him 

Morad lived many years m prosperity , every day 
increased his wealth, and extended his, influence 
The sages repeated his maxims, the captains of thou 

sands 
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sands waited his commands. Competition withdrew 
into the cavern of envy, and discontent trembled at 
hei own murmuis. But human greatness is short 
and tiansitoiy, as the odoui of incense in the fire. 
The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad, 
the clouds of soirow gatheied round his head, and the 
tempest of hatied loaied about his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The fiist 
that forsook him were his poets ; theii example was 
followed by all those whom he had rewarded for con- 
tiibuting to his pleasures, and only a few, whose virtue 
had entitled them to favoui, were now to be seen in 
his hall or chambers. He felt his danger, and pros- 
tiated himself at the foot of the throne. His accuseis 
were confident and loud, his friends stood contented 
with fiigid neutrality, and the voice of tiuth was over- 
boine by clamour. Hew as divested of his pouer, 
depiived of his acquisitions, and condemned to pass 
the rest of his life on his hereditary estate. 

Morad had been so long accustomed to ciowds 
and business, supplicants and flattery, that he knew 
not how to fill up his houis in solitude ; he saw with 
regiet the sun lise to force on his eye a new day for 
which he had no use ; and-envied the savage that wan- 
ders in the deseit, because he has no time vacant from 
the calls of nature, but is always chasing his prey, or 
sleeping in his den. * 

His discontent in time vitiated his constitution, 
and a slow disease seized upon him. He refused 
physick, neglected exercise, and lay down on his 
couch peevish and lestless, lather afiaid to die than 
desirous to live. His domesticks, foi a time, le- 

doubled 
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doubled their assiduities , but findings tint no officious 
ness could soothe, nor exactness satisfy, they soon gave 
way to negligence and sloth,' and he* that once conrf 
nnnded nations, often languished in his chamber ivith 
out an attendant ‘ ' 

In tins melanchol) state, he commanded messengers 
to recall lusi eldest son Abohzatd from the nrrdy 
Ahouzaid was alarmed at the account of his fathers 
sickness and hasted by long journc>s to'his place of 
residence ’ jet living and felt his strength 

return at>the embraces of his son then commanding 
him to sit doun'at his bed side, ** Ahoxixaid^ says he, 

* thy father has no more to hope or fear from the in 
** habitants of the earth , the cold hand of the nngcl of 
** death is noiv upon him and the voracious grave is 
** howling for Ins prey ‘ Hear therefore, the precepts 
“ of ancient experience, let not my last instructions 
“ issue forth in vain j Thou hast' seen me happy and 
** calamitous, thou hast beheld my exaltation and my 
' fall My power is in the hands of my enemies, 
** my treasures have rewarded mj accusers , but'my 
** inheritance the clemency of the emperor has spared 
“and my wisdom his an^er^ could not take ana) 

Cast thine eyes round thee, whatever thou beholdest 
“will in a few hour*, be thine apply thine ear to my 

dictates, and these possessions will promote thy 
“ happiness Aspire not to pubhek honours, cntei 
“ not the palaces of kings ’ thy wealth will set thee 
“ above insult, let thyimoderation keep thee below 
“ envy iContent thyself with private digmtj, diffuse 

* thy riches among thy friends, let every day extend 
“ thj beneficence, and suffer not thj heart to be at 

'or HI u “rest 
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“ lest till thou ait loved by all to whom thou art 
“ known. In the height of my power, I said to 
“ defamation, Who will hear thee^ and to artifice, 

What canst thou peiform? But, my son, despise 
“ not thou the malice of the weakest; remember that 
“ venom supplies the want of strength, and that the 
“ lion may peiish by the puncture of an asp.” 

Morad expired in a few hours. Ahonzaid, aftei the 
months of mouining, determined to regulate his con- 
duct by his father’s precepts, and cultivate the loAe of 
mankind by every art of kindness and endearment. 
He wisely considered, that domestiek happiness was 
first to be seemed, and that none have so much power 
of doing good or huit, as those who arc pi esent in 
the houi of negligence, hear the bursts of thouglitless 
merriment, and observe the staits of unguaided pas- 
sion. He theiefoie augmented the pay of all his at- 
tendants, and lequited every excition of uncommon 
diligence by supernumeiaiy giatuities. IViiile he con- 
gratulated himself upon the fidelity and affection ot 
his family, he was in the night alarmed with robbers, 
who, being pursued and taken, declared that they had 
been admitted by one of his serVants; the senant 
immediately confessed, that he unban ed the dooi, 
because another not moie rvoithy of confidence w^as 
entrusted with the keys. 

Abouzaid w'as thus convinced that a dependant 
could not easily be made a fiiend; and that while 
many were soliciting foi the fiist rank of favour, all 
those would be alienated whom he disappointed. He 
therefore lesolved to associate wdth a few equal com- 
panions selected from among the chief men of the 

province. 
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province With tliese he lived happily for a time, 
till familiant) set them free from restraint, and eiery 
man thought himself at liberty' to indulge his own 
capnee and advance his own opinions They then 
disturbed each other with contrariety of inclinations, 
and difference of sentiments, and Abouzatd was ne 
cessitated to offend one party by toncnrrence, or both 
by indifference 

He afterivards determined to aioid a close union 
mth beings so discordant in then nature, and to dif 
fuse himself in alarger circle He practised the smile 
of universal courtesy, and invited all to his table, 
but admitted none to his retirements Many who 
had been rejected in liis choice of friendship, now 
refused to accept his acquaintance, and of those n bom 
plenty and magnificence drew to his table, ei cry , one 
pressed forward toward intimacy, thought himself 
overloohed in the crowd, and murmured because he 
was not di tinguished above the rest By degrees all 
made advances, and all resented repulse The tab'e 
was then covered with delicacies in vain, the musick 
sounded in empty rooms , and Abouzaxd was left to 
form in solitude some new scheme of pleasure or 
security 

Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, he in 
quired for men of science, whose ment was obscuied 
by poverty His house was soon crowded with poets 
sculptors, painters and designers, who wantoned in 
unexperienced plenty and employed their powers in 
celebration of their patron But in a short time they 
forgot the distress from which they had been rescued, 
and began to consider their deliverer as a wretch of 
11 2 nairow 
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nariow capacity, who was growing' great by woiks 
f which lie could not perforin, and whom they ovei- 
paid by condescending to accept his bounties. Abou-^ 
zaid heaid their murmurs and dismissed them, and 
from that hour continued blind to colours, and deaf 
to panegyrick. 

As the sons of art departed, mutteiing thieats of 
peipetual infamy, Abouzaid^ who stood at the gate, 
called to him Hamet the poet. “ Harnett' said he, 
thy ingiatitude has put an end to my hopes and ex- 
** periments : I have now learned the vanity of those 
labours that wish to be rewarded by human benevo- 
“ lence ; I shall henceforth do good, and avoid evil, 
“ without lespect to the opinion of men ; and resolve 
to solicit only the approbation of that Being whom 
“ alone we are suie to please by endeavouring to 
** please him.” 
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Kuaib I 9 I TursDA'i, lamiartj 14, 1752 

) 

(krcuixmitium/lech momtoubus ntper IIor 

Thejouth , 

^icMm;jlAc vax ih imprfsnhc follj j 

■Roxig^J to reproof and slow to ftiture cirei Fra cm 

To the RAMBLUR 
Dear Mr Ramkler, 

I HAVE been foiirda^s confined to ui) cliambcr b) 
1 cold, uliicb Ins alrcad) Kept me from tbrcc 'plajs, 
nine sales, fit cslious and six card tables, and put me 
sctcntccn Msits bebind hand and the doctor tells ni) 
mamma, tint if I fret and cr), it mil settle m my 
head and I shall not be fit to be seen these six uecks 
But, dear Mr Jlainblcr, hotv can I help it ^ At this 
aery timeilA’tea is dancing tvitli the prettiest gentle 
man, — she wdl breakfast with him to morrou, and 
then run to two auctions, and hear compliments and 
have presents , then she will be drest, and visit and 
get a ticket to the play , then go to cards and win, and 
coniL home with two flamheaux before her ebur 
Dear Mr Ilamhlcr^ who can bear it ^ 

My aunt has just brought me a bundle of )our 
papers for my amusement Shesajs, jou arc a plnlo 
sopher, and will teach me to moderate inj desires, and 
look upon the world'with indifferente But dear Sir, 
I do not wish or intend to moderate m) dcsiics, nor 

t ui 
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can I tliink it pioper to look upon the vvoild with in- 
diffeience, till the woild looks with indifference on me. 
I have been forced, however, to sit this moining a 
whole quarter of an hour with your paper before my 
face; but just as my aunt came in, JPlnjU'ida had 
bi ought me a lettei fiom Mr. lYip, which I put within 
the leaves ; and read about nhscncc and invnnsolable- 
Qiess, and ardour, and h resistible passion, and eternal 
' constancy, while my aunt imagined, that I was puz- 
zling myself mth your philosophy, and often ciied out, 
when she saw me look confused, “ If there is any 
‘‘ woid that you do not understand, child, I will cx- 
“ plain it.” 

Dear soul ! how old people that think themselves 
wise may, be imposed upon ! But it is fit that they 
should take theii turn, foi I am sure, while they can 
keep poor gills close in the nurseiy, .they tyrannize 
over us in a veiy shameful manner, and fill oui imagi- 
nations with tales of tenoiu, only to make us live 
in quiet subjection, and fancy that we can never be 
safe but by theii protection. 

I have a mamma and two aunts, who have all been 
foimeily celebiated foi wit and beauty, and are still 
generally admiied by those that value themselves upon 
their understanding, and love to talk of vice and virtue, 
nature and simplicity, and beauty and propriety ; but 
if there was not some hope of meeting me, scarcely a 
creature would come near them that wears a fashion- 
able coat. These ladies, Mr. Ramblci , have had me 
under their government fifteen years and a half, and 
have all that time been endeavouring to deceive me 
by such representations of life as I now find not to be 
true ; but I knoiv not whether I ought to impute them 

to 
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to Ignorance or nnlicc, ns it is possible Mie ivorlil nny 
be miicb changed since they jmngkd in gpncnl con 
\ersation > 

Being dcairous tint I should love books, they told 
me, tint nothing but knowledge could make me an 
agreeable companion to men of sense, or qualify me 
to distinguish the superficial glitter of \anity from the 
solid merit of understanding, and that a habit of read 
mg would enable me to fill up the vacuities of life 
without the help of siUj or dangerous amusements, 
and presen c me from the snares of idleness and the 
inroads of temptation 

But their, principal intention was to make me afraid 
of men , m which the) succeeded so well for a time, 
that I durst not lool in their f ices, or be left alone 
with them m a parlour , for they made me fanc}, that 
no man ever spoke but to deceive, or looked but to 
allure, that the girl who sufiered him tint had once 
squeezed her hand, to approach her a second time, 
was on the brink of rum , and that she who answered 
a billet, without consulting her relations, gave love 
such power over her, that she would certainly become 
either poor or infamous 

I rom the time that my leading stnngs were taken 
off, I scarce heard any mention of my be luty but 
from the milliner the mantua maker, and my own 
maid , for my mamma never said more, when she 
heard me commended, hut “ the girl is veiy well, 
and then endeavoured to divert my attention b) some 
inquiry after my needle or ray book 

It IS now three months since I have been suffered 
to pay and receive visits, to dance at publick assem 
hlic*;, to have a pi ice kept for me m the boxes, ind 

to 
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to play at lady Racket's rout ; and you may easily 
imagine what I think of those who have so long 
cheated me with false expectations, distuibed meuith 
lictitious teifouis, and concealed fiom me all that I 
have found to make the happiness of woman. 

I am so far fiom peiceiving the usefulness oi neces- 
sity of books, that if I had not diopped all pretensions 
to learning, I should have lost Mr. Trip, whom I once 
flighted into another box, by retailing some of Dip- 
dc7i's lemaiks upon a tragedy ; for Mr. Trip declares, 
that he hates nothing like haid words, and I -am sure, 
theie is not a bettei partnei to be found; his very walk 
is a dance I haVe talked once oi twice among ladies 
about piinciples and ideas, bat they put theii fans 
befdie their faces, and told me I was too wise for 
them, who foi theii pait nevei pietended to read any 
thing but the play-bill, and then asked me the pi ice 
of iny best head. 

Those vacancies of time which are to be filled up 
with boobs, I have never yet obtained; for, con- 
sider, Ml Rambler, I go to bed late, and theiefoie 
cannot lise eaily ; as soon as I am up, I diess for the 
guldens; then walk in the Paik ; then always go to 
some sale oi show, oi enteitainment at the Little 
Theatie; then nmust bediessed foi dinnei ; the must 
pay my visits; then w'alk in the Paik; then huiry 
to the play; and fiom thence to the caid-table. 
This IS the geneial couise of the day, when there 
happens nothing extiaoidin’aiy ; but sometimes I 
lambie into the country, and come back again to a 
ball ; sometimes I am engaged foi a whole day and 
pait of the night. If, at any time, I can gain an 
houi by not being at home, I have so many things 

to 
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to do, SO man) orders to gi\e to tlic milliner, so many’ 
alterations to mal c in mj clothes, so many visitants 
names to read over, so man) invitations to accept or 
refuse, so many cards to write, and so many fashions 
to consider, that I am lost in confusion, forced at last 
to let in compaii) or step into m) chair, and leave 
half my affairs to the direction of ni) maid 

This is the round of m) da) , and when shall I 
cither stop my course, or so change it as to vvaint a 
book ^ I suppose it cannot be imagined, that any of 
these diversions wall soon bent an end There will 
always be gardens, and 'a park, and auctions, and 
shows,' and pla)houses, and cards, visits will alwa)’S 
be paid, and clothes* alw a) s be worn , and how can 
I have time unempIo)ed upon my hands ^ 

But I am most at a loss to guess for what purpose 
they related such tragick stones of the cruclt) , ptrfid) , 
and artifices of men, who, if they ever 'were so 
malicious and destruciiv c, hav e certainl) now refonned 
their manners I have not, since my cnlr nice into 
the world, found one who docs not pioftss himself 
devoted to ray service and ready to live or die as I 
shall command him Tbc) are so far from intending to 
hurt me, that their only contention is \ ho shall be 
allowed most close!) to attend and most frcquentl) to 
treat me, when differtiit places of uitcrtainment, or 
schemes of pleasure aic mentioned,^! can see the c)c 
sparkle and the died s glow of him whose proposals 
obtain my approbation he then leads me' off m 
tuumph, adores iny condescension, and congratulates 
himself tint he Ins lived to the bom of fehcit) Aic 
these, Mr licanbkij ercitiiics to be feutd Is it 
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likely that an injury will be done me by those who can 
enjoy life only while I favour thern with my piesence ? 

As little leason can I yet find to suspect them of 
stratagems and fraud. When I play at caids, they 
never take advantage of my mistakes, noi exact from 
me a rigorous observation of the game. Even Mr. 
Shuffle^ a grave gentleman, who has daughters older 
than myself, plays with me so rregligently, that I am 
sometimes inclined to believe he loses his money by 
design, and yet he is so fond of play, that he says, he 
will one day take me to his house in the country, that 
we may try by ourselves who can conquer. I have 
not yet promised him ; but when the town grows a 
little empty, I shall think upon it, for I want some 
trinkets, like Leiitid^i to my watch. I do not doubt 
my luck, but must study some means of amusing my 
relations. 

For all these distinctions I find myself indebted to 
that beauty which I was rrever suffered to hear praised, 
and of which, therefore, I did not before know the 
full value. The concealment w^as certainly an in- 
tentional fraud, for my auirts have eyes^like other 
people, and I am every day told, that nothing but 
blindness can escape the influence of my charms. 
Their whole account of that world which they pretend 
to know so well, has been only one fiction entangled 
with another ; and though the modes of life oblige me 
to continue some appearances of respect, I cannot 
think that they, who have been so clearly detected in 
ignorance or imposture, have any'right to the esteem, 
veneration, or obedience of, 

SIR, Yours, 

Bellaria. 
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Satukda\, JanuaiylS, 1752 


Ttvis y etStepurra, 

^ 2af»] r^iros TaTtirai 
VLovni sLfyootiv / 3 Xfirou«y ^ 
AroXoro rpwtos oirrcs 

^ O Tov a^p6v ^tXr/C^as 

1 1 1 Ala rSrov ar afcxpo/, 

j j Aianrov tt TOX1J s 

j IlfiXf/tat ^oyoi Si aoToy 

To ?£ oAXwftfcSa 

Atec Te^ov ai 

Vain the noblest birth would prove 
‘ Nor worth nor wit avail m love 
Tis gold alone succeeds— bj gold 
The venal se\ is bought and sold 
, Accurs d be he who first of yore ^ 

^ ^ Discover'd the pemiaous ore I 

This sets a brother s heart on fire 
' And arms the son ngainst the sire 
And wlnt alas ’ is worse than all. 
To this the loier owes his fall 
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7b Me RAMBLER 

SIB, 

T AM the son of *i gentleman, whose ancestors,! 

for many ages, held the first rank in' the countr) ,i 
till nt last one of them, too desirous of popularity,? 
set his house openi kept a table covered with con- 
tinual profusion^ and distributed his beef and ale to 
such as, chose rather to live upon the folly of others, 
than their own labour, with such thoughtless libe- 
rahtj, that he left a third part of his estate mortgaged 

His 
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His successoi, a man of spiiit, scoincd to impair 
liis dignity by paisimonious letienchments, oi to ad- 
mit by a sale of his lands, an}- participation of the 
lights of his manoi ; he theiefoie made another moit- 
gage to pay the inteiest of the foimei, and pleased 
himself with the leflection, that his son would have the 
heieditaiy estate without the diminution of an acre. 

Neaily lesembling this was the piactice of my wise 
piogenitois foi many ages. Every man boasted the 
antiquity of his family, resolved to suppoi t the dignity 
of his bnth, and lived in splendour and jilenty at 
the expense of his heii, who sometimes by a wealthy 
maniage, and sometimes by lucky legacies, dischaiged 
part of the incumbrances, and thought himself en- 
titled to contract new debts, and to leave to his 
childien the same inheiitance of embaiiassment and 
distress. 

Thus the estate perpetually decayed ; the woods 
were felled by one, the park ploughed by another; 
the fishery let to farmers by a thud ; at last the old 
hall was pulled down to spare the cost of reparation, 
and part of the mateiials sold to build a small house 
with the rest. We were now openly degraded from 
our original rank, and iny father’s brother was allowed 
with less reluctance to serve an apprenticeship, though 
we never reconciled ourselves heartily to the sound of 
haberdasher, but always talked of warehouses and a 
merchant, and when the wind happened to blow loud, 
affected to pity the hazards of commerce, and to 
sympathise with the solicitude of my poor uncle,’ who 
had the true retailer’s teiiour of adventure, and ne\ei 
exposed himself or his property to any wider water 
than the Thames. 


In 



In time, however bj contimnl, profit nnd small 
expenses, lie grew rich, and began to turn Ins thoughts 
towards nnk He hung the aims of tjie family over 
his parlour chimney, pointed at a^ chariot decorated 
|Only with a cypher, became of opinion that money 
could not mahCja gentleman , resented the petulance 
jof upstarts, j told stones of Alderman s grand 
father t^e pofter , wondered that there was no better 
method for^ regulating precedents , wished for some 
dress peculiar to men of fashion ,(and when Ins servant 
presented a letter, always inquired ,vvhethei it came 
from his brothei the esquire , » 

My father was careful to send him game by every 
earner, which though the conveyance often cost more 
than the value, was well received because it gave him 
an opportunity of calling his friends together, descri 
bmg the beauty of Ins brothers seat, and lamenting 
his own folly, whom no lemonstrances could withhold 
from polluting Ins fingers with a shop bool 

The little presents which vve sent were always re 
tinned with great munificence He fWas desirous of 
being the second founder of his family, and could not 
bear that we should be any longer outshone by those 
whom we considered as climbers upon our ruins, and 
usuipers of our fortune He furnished our house with 
all the elegance of fashionable expense and was care 
ful to conceal his bounties lest the poverty of his 
family should be suspected ^ ^ 

At length it happened that by misconduct like our 
own a large estate which bad been purchased from 
us was again exposed to the best bidder My uncle 
delighted with an opportunity of remsta zng the family 
in their possessions, came dow n w ith treasures scarcely 

to 
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to be imagined in a place where commerce has not 
made large sums familial, and at once diove all the/ 
competitois away, expedited the writings, and took 
possession. He now considered himself as supei iour to 
trade, dispbsed of his‘ stock, and as soon as he had 
settled his economy, began to showhis rural sovereignty, 
by hi caking the hedges of his tenants in hunting, and 
seizing the guns or nets of those whose fortunes did 
not qualify them for sportsmen. He soon aftei wards 
solicited the office of sheriff, from which all his neigh- 
bours were glad to be leprieved, but which he le- 
gaided as a resumption of ancestral claims, and a kind 
of restoiation to blood aftei the attainder of a tiade. 

My uncle, whose mind was so filled with this change 
of his condition, that he found no want of domestick 
entei tainment, declaied himself too old to mairy, and 
resolved to let the newly-pui chased estate fall into the 
regulai channel of inheiitance. I was therefore con- 
sideied as heir appaient, and courted with officious- 
ness and caresses by the gentlemen who had hitherto 
coldly allowed me that rank which they could not 
refuse, depiessed me with studied neglect, and ini- 
tated me with ambiguous insults. 

I felt not mubh pleasure fiom the civilities foi which 
I knew myself indebted to my uncle’s industiy, till, by 
one of the invitations which every day now bi ought 
me, I was induced to spend a week wdth Lucius^ 
whose daughtei Flavilla I had often seen and admired 
like others, without any thought of nearer approaches. 
The inequality which had hither to kept me at a distance 
being noW levelled, I was received with every evidence 
of respect : Lucius told me the fortune which he in- 
tended for his favourite daughtei, many odd accidents 

obliged 
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oliligcO US to be oftLii togelliefittitliout company) nnil 
I sooh began to find that tbej \iere spreading for ink 
the nets of matnmohj , 

riamlla was nil softness and complaisance I, stlio 
bad been cscluded by a narrow fortune* from mueh 
acquaintance n lib tbenorld, ind nerer be'en honoured 
before mill the notice of so finea ladj, n-as easily en 
amonred either perceued my passiOn, or 

riaulla betrajid it, jCarcnas taken, that our priritc 
meetings should be less frequent, and mj charmer con 
fessed by lierejes bow much pain she siilfered froiil 
our restraint I renened mj aisit upon eieij preteiiee, 
but HIS not allotted oneintenieH uillioutHatiiCss, at 
last I declared inj passion to Lucius, nhd reOcitCd 
me as a loter northj of his daughter, and told me 
that nothing was tt anting to his eoiiseiil, but that In)* 
uncle shouhl st ttle his estate upon me I obje'cled tin! 
indecency of encroaching on liis life, and the d ingci 
of protoking him bj such an unseasonable demand 
Lucius seemed not to think eiccenc) of much import 
ance, but admitted the danger of displeasing, and con 
chided that us he teas now old and sicl ly, no might, 
without any iiicoinemence, nait for his death 

IVith this resolution I was belter contented, as it 
procured me the compan) ol rimtlla, in nliich the 
da) s passed ana) amidst continual rapture, but in 
time I began to bo ashamed of sitting idle, in a\pcc 
tation of groning rich b) the death of my benefactor, 
and proposed to Luctus ro iny schemes of raising my 
own fortune by such assistance as I knew my uncle 
Hilling to gno me Lucius, afraid lest I should 
change my affection in absence, dit cried me from my 
design oy dissuasucs to nbich my passion easily 

listened 
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listened. At last my uncle died, and considering 
himself as neglected by me, from the time that Fla- 
mlla took possession of my heart, left his estate to 
my younger brother, who was always hovering about 
his bed, and relating stoiies of my pranks and ex- 
tiavagance, my contempt of the commeicial dialect, 
and my impatience to be selling stock. 

My condition was soon know n, and T was no longer 
admitted by the fathei of FiavUla, I repeated the 
protestations of regard, which had been foimeily re- 
turned with so much ardoui, in a letter vvhicli she re- 
ceived privately, but returned by hei father’s footman. 
Contempt has driven out my love, and I am content 
to have purchased, by the loss of fortune, an escape 
from a harpy, wdio has joined the artifices of age to 
the allurements of youth. I am nou' going to pursue 
my former projects with a legacy which my uncle be- 
queathed me, and if I succeed, shall expect to hear 
of the repentance of FlaviUa. 


I am, Sni, Yours, «^*c. 


CONSTANTIUS. 
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Numb '193 Tdesdai, 31, 1753 

Laudi amore fumes ^ sunt certa piacttla qua te 
I Ter pure leeto poterunt recreare Ubello Hob 

Ot art Ihou vain ’ booVs yield a cei,*am spell 
To stop thy tumour you shall cease to swell 
When you have read them thrice, and studied well 
’ ' Cncficn 

W HATEVER IS universally desired, will be 
sought by industry and artifice, by merit and 
crimes by means good aud bad rational and ibsurd, 
accoiding to the prevalence of viitue or vice of wis- 
dom or folly Some will alivays mistake the degree 
of their oun desert and some will desire tint others 
may mistake it The cunning will ln\e recourse to 
Stratagem and the powerful to violence for the at 
tainment of their wishes, some will stoop to theft, 
and others venture upon plunder i 

Praise is so pleasing to the mind of man, that it is 
the oiiginal motive of almost all our actionv The 
desire of commendation ns of every thing else is 
varied indeed by innumerable differences of temper, 
capacity and knowledge some have no higher wish 
than for the npphuse of a club , some exp**ct the 
acclamations of a count) , and some have lioped to 
fill the mouths of all ages and nations with their names 
Ever) man pants for the highest eminence within liis 
view , none, however mem ever sinks below the 
hope of being distinguished by his fellow beings and 
very few have by magnanimitv or piety, been so 
vot III X raised 
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raised ‘above it, as to act wholly without regard to 
censuie oi opinion. 

To he piaised, therefoie, eveiy man resolves ; hut 
lesolutions will not execute themselves. That which 
ail think too paisimoniously distributed to tlieir own 
claims, they will not giatuitously squander upon others, 
and some expedient must be tiled, by which jiiaise 
may he gained befoie it can he enjoyed. ' 

Among the innumeiable hiddeis for praise, some 
are willing to pin chase at the highest late, and oflei 
ease and health, foitune and life. Yet even of these 
only a small pait have gained what they so earnestly 
desired • the student wastes awav in meditation, and 
the soldiei penshes on the ramparts; hut unless some 
accidental advantage co-operates with meiit, neither 
perseverance nor adventiue attiaets atti^ntion, and 
learning and braveiy sink into the gtave, without 
honour oi lememhiance. 

But ambition and vanitygenei ally expect to be giati- 
fied on easiei teims. It has been long obseived, that 
w hat IS procuied by skill or laboui to the fiist possessor, 
may be afteiwaids tiansfeired foi money; and that 
the man of wealth may partake all the acquisitions of 
coui age without hazaid, and all the products of in- 
dustry without fatigue. It was easily discovered, that 
iiches would obtain piaise among other conveniencies, 
and that he whose piide was unluckily associated with 
laziness, ignoiance, oi cowardice, needed only to 
pay the hue of a panegyiist, and he might be legaled 
with periodical eulogies ; might determine, at leisure, 
what viitiie or science he would be pleased to appro- 
priate, and be lulled m the evening with soothing se- 
lenades, oi waked in the morning by spiightly gratu- 
lations. 


Tlie 
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* The happiness which mortals receive from the celc 
bration of beneficence which never relieved, eloquence 
which never ‘persuaded or elegancw which never 
ple-ised, ought not to be envied or disturbed when 
they are known honestly to pay for their entertainment 
But there are unmerciful exactors of aduhtion, who 
withhold the wages of venality , retain their encomiast 
from jear to 3 ear bv general promises and ambiguous 
blandishments , and when he has run through the 
whole compass of flattery, dismiss him with contempt, 
because his vein of fiction is exhausted 

A continual feast of commendation is only to be 
obtained by merit or by wealth man} are therefore 
obliged to content themst^Ives with single morsels and 
recompense the infrequency of their enjoyment by 
excess and not, whenever fortune sets the banquet 
before them Hunger 1$ never delicate, they who ard 
seldom gorged to the full mth praise, may be safely 
fed with gross compliments, for the appetite must be 
satisfied before it is disgusted 

It IS easy to find the moment at which vanity is 
eager for sustenance, and all that impudence jorser 
vility can offer will be well received When any one 
complains of the want of what he is known'to possess 
in an uncommon degree he certainly waits with im 
patience to be contradicted When the trader pre 
tends anxiety about the payment of his bills, or the 
beauty remarks how frightfully she lookc, then is the 
lUcky moment- to talk of riches or of charms, of ths 
death of lovers, or the honour of a merchant 

Others there are yet more open and artles*; vvfio, 
instead of suborning a flatterer, are content to supply 
his place, and as some animals impregnate themselves,^ 
» X 2 swell 
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swell with the praises which they hear from tlieii own 
tongues. Jlcctc is dicitur laitdaie scsc, cm nemo 
alius contigit laudator^ It is light,” says Eiasums, 
“ that he, whom no one else will commend, should 
“ bestow commendations on himself.” Of all the sons 
of vanity, these aie suiely the happiest and greatest ; 
foruhat is greatness or happiness but independence on 
external influences, exemption from hope or feai, and 
the power of supplying every want from the common 
stores of nature, which can neithei be exhausted nor 
prohibited? Such is the wise man of the stoicks ; such 
is the divinity of the epicureans ; and such is the 
flatteier of himself. Eveiy other enjoyment malice 
may destroy ; eveiy othei panegyrick envy may with- 
hold ; but no human powei can depiive the boaster 
of his own encomiums. Infamy may hiss, or con- 
tempt may growl, the hiielings of the great may follow 
fortune, and the votaries of tiuth may attend on virtue ; 
but his pleasuies still remain the same ; he can always 
listen with raptuie to himself, and leave those who 
dare not repose upon their own attestation, to be elated 
or depressed by chance, and toil on in the hopeless 
task of fixing capiice, and piopitiating malice. 

This ait of happiness has been long practised by 
periodical wiiteis, with little appaient violation of 
decency. When we think our excellencies ovei looked 
by the woild, oi desire to lecall the attention of the 
publick to some particulai pei forrnane'e, we sit down 
with great composure and write a letter to ourselvesi 
The coi respondent, whose character we assume, always 
addresses us with the deference due to a supeiior in- 
telligence; pi eposes his doubts with a proper sense of 
his own inability; offers an objection with trembling 

diffidence ; 
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diffidence , nnd last has no other pretensions to our 
notice than his profundity of respect nrd sincerity of 
idiniration, ^his submission to our dictate^ and zeal 
for our success To such a reader it is impossible to 
refuse regard nor can it easily be imagined with how 
much alacrity we snatch up the pen which indignation 
or despair had condemned to inactivity, when we find 
such candour andjudgment jet remaining in the woild 
I A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of per 
using in which though some of the periods were 
negligently closed and some expressions of familiarity 
were used which I thought might teach others to 
address me with too little reverence I was so much 
delighted with the passages in winch mention was 
made of universal learning— unbounded genius— soul 
of Home}, Pythagoras znA Plato — solidity of thought 
—accuracy of distinction — elegance of combination— 
vigour of fancy — strength of reason — and regulantyof 
composition, — that I had once determined to lay it 
before the publick Three times I sent it to the 
printer^ and three times I fetched it back My mo- 
desty was on the point of yielding when reflecting that 
I was about to waste panegyncks on myself, which 
might be more profitably reserved for my patron, I 
locked it up for a better hour, in compliance with the 
farmers principle who never eats at home what he 
can carry to the market 
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Numb. 194. Saturday, January 25, 1752. 


Si dnmiiosa scndni juial alca, ludit ct hcvics 
BuUatus, partoqttc cctdcm qxiatil arma fritiUo Jlv 


If gaming docs an aged sire enlice, 

Tlien my young master swiftly learns the vice. 

And shakes in lianging blectcs the little box and due 

J DasDFSjjun 


7b RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

r I AT vanity which Keeps evciy man iinpoilant 
-*• in his own eyes, inclines me to believe that 
neither you noi youi readers have yet foi gotten the 
name of Einnathcs, who sent you a few months ago 
an account of his an ival at J^ondon, with a young 
nobleman his pupil. I shall theiefoie continue my 
narrative without preface or recapitulation. 

My pupil, in a very short time, by his mothei’s 
countenance and direction, accomplished himself with 
all those qualifications which constitute pileiile polite- 
ness. He became in a few days a peifect master of 
his hat, v\hich viith a caieless nicety he could put off 
oi on, without any need to adjust it by a second 
motion. This was not attained but by fiequent con- 
sultations with his dancing-master, and constant prac- 
tice befoie the glass, for he had some lustick habits to 
oveicome: but what will, not time and industiy pei- 
lunn ? A foiliiight nioic finnislied him with all the 
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nirs and forms of fannliir nnd respectful silut^tion, 
from the tl ip on llic shoulder to the humble bow , he 
pnctises the st we of str uigcness and the snulc of 
condescension, the solemnity of promise mil the 
graciousness of encourigcniciit as if be Ind been 
nursed nt 'i levee , lud pronounces, with no less pro 
priety than his fithcr the monosjlhbles of toldness, 
and sonorous periods of respectful profession 

He immedntcl} lost the reserve and timidity which 
solitude and stud\ are apt to impress upon the most 
courtly genius, was able to enter a crowded room 
with airy civility , to meet the glunees of a hundred 
e)es without perturbation , and address those whom 
he neversavv before with case and confidenec In Uss 
than a month his mother declared her satisfiction at 
Ins proficiency hj a triumphant observ ition, that she 
believed ttoitid ma! c him blush 

The silence with which I was contented to hear 
mj pupil 6 praises gave th^ladv reason tosuspeetino 
not much delighted with his acquisitions, but she 
attributed my discontent to the dimmutiun of iny in 
fluenee, and iny fears of losing the p itron ige of the 
family, and though she thmhs favourably of my 
learning and morals, she considers me ^s wholly un 
icquainted with the customs of the polite p irt of man 
1 nid , and therefore not eju ilified to form the m m 
iiersof a young nobleman orcomnmmeate the Imou 
ledge of the world t This knowledge she comprises 
in the rules of visiting the history of tlie presi nt hour 
an early intelligence of the chmge of fishioiis in cx 
tensive acquaintance with the nmies uid fices of 
persons of rank, ahd a frequent appear uiee in places 
ofrcboit ' 
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All this my pupil pursues with gieat application. 
He is twice a day in the Mall, wheie he studies the 
diess of eveiy man splendid enough to attiact his 
notice, and nevei comes home without some obser- 
vation upon sleeves, button-holes, and embioidery. 
At his leturn fiom the theatre, he can give an account 
of the gallantries, glances, vvhispeis, smiles, sighs, 
fliits, and blushes of eveiy box, so much to his mothei’s 
satisfaction, that when I attempted to lesume mycha- 
ractei, by inquiiing his opinion of the sentiments and 
diction of the tragedy, she at once repressed my criti- 
cism, by telling me, that she hoped he dtd not to lose 
his time in attending to the ci eatures on the stage. 

But his acuteness w^as most eminently signalized at 
the masqueiade, where he discoveied his acquaint- 
ance thiough their disguises, with such wondeiful 
facility, as has affoided the family an inexhaustible 
topick of conversation. Eveiy new visitoi is informed 
how one was detected by his gait, and anothei by the 
swing of his aims, a thud by the toss of his head, and 
another by his favourite phiase ; nor can you doubt 
but these peifoimances receive then just applause, and 
a genius thus hastening to matuiity is piomoted by 
every ait of cultivation. 

Such have been his endeavours, and such his as- 
sistances, that every trace of liteiatuie was soon ob- 
literated. He has changed his language with his dress, 
and, instead of endeavouiing at puiity or propriety, 
has no othei caie than to catch the leigning phiase 
and cuiient exclamation, till, by copying whatever is 
peciiliai in the talk of all those whose biith or for- 
tune entitle them to imitation, he has collected every 
fashionable baibairsm of the present winter, and 

speak 
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speaks -i dialect not to be understood arriong those 
who form their stjle by poring upon authors ^ 

To thiis copiousness of ideas and felicity of hn 
guage he has joined such eigerness to lead the con 
\ersation that he is celebrated among the lidies as 
the prettiest gentleman that the age tan boast of, ex 
cept that some who love to t dk themselves think him 
too forward and others lament that, with so much wil 
and knowledge, he is not taller 

His mother listens to his observations wath her eyes 
•sparkling and her heart beating, and can scarcely con 
tain in the most numerous assemblies the expecta 
tions Avhich she has formed for his future eminence 
Women by vvhatever fate, always judge ibsindlvof 
the intellects of bojs The vivacity and confidence 
which attract female admiration aie seldom pioduced 
in the early part of life, but b) ignorance at least if 
not by stupidity for they proceed not from confidence 
of right but fearlessness of wrong Whoevei has a 
clear apprehension, must have quick sensibility ihd 
where he has no sufficient reason to trust his own 
judgment will proceed with doubt and caution, be- 
cause he perpetually dreads the disgrace of eriour 
The pain of miscarriage is naturally proportionate to 
the desire of excellence and tbeiefore till men are 
hardened by long familiarity with Teproachi or ln\^ 
attained by frequent struggles the art of sup ressing 
their emotions diffidence is found the inseparabltt as 
sociate of understanding ‘ ‘ < 

But so little distrust has my pupil of his own abili 
ties that he has for some time professed himself i wit 
and tortures his imagination on all occasions foi bur 
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lesque and joculaiity. How he suppoits a character 
which, perhaps, no man ever assumed without ie])ent- 
ance, may be easily conjectured. Wit, you Know, is 
the unexpected copulation of ideas, the discoveiy of 
some occult i elation between images in appearance 
lemotc fiom each other: an effusion of wit, thciefoie, 
presupposes an accumulation of knowledge; a memory 
stoied with notions, w'hich the imagination may cull 
out to compose new' assemblages. Whatever may be 
the native vigour of the mind, she can nevei foim 
many combinations from few ideas, as many changes 
can never be rung upon a few bells. Accident may 
indeed sometimes produce a lucky jiaiallel or a striking 
contiast ; but these gifts of chance aie not fiequent, 
and he that lias nothing of his own, and yet condemns 
himself to needless expenses, must live upon loans or 
theft. 

The indulgence which his youth has hitheito ob- 
tained, and the icspect which his rank secuies, have 
hitherto supplied the want of intellectual qualifiCtitions ; 
and he imagines that all admire wdio applaud, and that 
all who laugh are jileased. He theiefoie leturnseveiy 
day to the charge with inciease of courage, though not 
of strength, and jiractises all the tiicks by which wit 
is countei felted. He lays trains foi a quibble ; hecon- 
tiives blundeis for his footman ; he adapts old stoiies 
to piesent chaiacteis ; he mistakes the question, that 
he may retuin a smait answer; he anticipates the ai- 
gument, that he may plausibly object ; vvhen he has 
nothing to leply, he repeats the last woids of his an- 
tagonist, then says, “your humble seivant,” and con- 
cludes with a laugh of tiiumph. 


These 
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Tliesc mistakes I have honestly attempted to cor- 
rect , but what can be expected from reason unsup 
ported by fashion, splendour, or authority ^ He hears 
me, indeed or appears to hear me, but is soon lescued 
from the lecture by more pleasing a\ocations, and 
shows, diversions, and caresses, drive my precepts 
from his remembrance 

He at last imagines himself qualified to enter the 
world, and has met with adventures in hiS;first sally, 
which I shall, by your pajier, communicate to the 
publick 

I am, &c 

Eumatiies 


i 
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Kumb. 195. Tuesday, 28, 1752. 


Ncscti equf) rudis 
Hcererc ingenuu'i pucr, 

Venarique limcl , ludcrc doctior 
Sen Grecco juhcas Iroclio, 

Scu mails vctitd Icgtbiis altd H()n 

Nor knows our youth, of noblest race. 

To mount the manag’d steed, or urge the tharc , 

More skill’d m the mean arts of vice, 

The ivlurling troque, or lau -forbidden dice. FaANcis 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I ^^AVOURS of every kind are doubled when they 
* are speedily conferred. This is particularly true 
of the gratification of cuiiosity : he that long delays a 
story, and suffeis his auditor to torment himself with 
expectation, will seldom be able to lecompense the 
uneasiness, or equal the hope which he suffeis to be 
raised. 

For this reason, I have already sent you the conti- 
nuation of my pupil’s history, which, though it contains 
no events very uncommon, may be of use to young 
men who are in too much haste to trust then own 
prudence, and quit the wing of piotection before they 
are able to shift for themselves. 

When he fiist settled in London, he was so much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, 50 
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confounded by incessant noise, and croivds, nndliurrj, 
and so terrified by rural narratives of the arts of 
sharpers the rudeness of the populace malignity of 
porters, and treacherj of coachmen, that he ivas afraid 
to go beyond the door ivithoot an attendant ind ima 
gined his life in danger if he was obliged to pass the 
streets at night in any lehicle but his mother s chair 

He lias therefore contented, for a tune, that I 
should accompan) him in all his excursions But Ins 
fear abated as he grew more familiar lutli its objects , 
and the contempt to iihich his rusticity exposed him 
from such of his companions ns had accidentally 
hnonn the toivn longer obliged him to dissemble his 
remaining terrours 

His desire of liberti made him non n ilhng to spare 
me the trouble of obseri mg his motions , but hnoiving 
hon much his ignorance exposed him to mischief, I 
thought It cruel to abandon him to the fortune of the 
tonn We went together every day to a coffee house, 
nhereheinetnits heirs, and fops, airy, ignorant, and 
thoughtless ns himself and nhom he had become ac 
qiiainted at caid tables uith whom he considered as 
the only beings to be envied or admired Wiat n ere 
their topichs of conversation, I could never discover , 
for so much was their vivacity depressed by my in 
trusive seriousness that they seldom proceeded beyond 
the exchange of nods and shrugs, an arch grid, or a 
brolten hint, except when they could retire, iiliile I 
was looking on the papers, to a cornei of the room, 
where they seemed to disburden their imaginations 
and commonly vented the superfluity of theirspright 
hness in a peal of laughter 'If hen they had tittered 
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themselves into negligence, I could sometimes over- 
lieai a few syllables, such as, solemn rascal ; aca- 
demical aiis ; smoke the tutor ; company for gen- 
tlemen! and other bioken phrases, by which I did 
not suffer my quiet to be disturbed, for they never 
pioceeded to avowed indignities, but contented them- 
selves to muimur in seciet, and whenevei I turned 
my eye upon them, skiunk into stillness. 

He was, however, desirous of withdi awing from the 
subjection which he could not venture to break, and 
made a secret appointment to assist his companions in 
the persecution of a play. His footman privately pro- 
em ed him a catcall, on which he practised, in a back- 
gariet, for two hours in the afteinoon. At the pi open 
time a chan was called ; he pretended an engagement 
at lady Flutter's, and hastened to the place wheie his 
ciitical associates had assembled. They hurried away 
to the theatre, full of malignity and denunciations 
against a man whose name they had nevei heaid, and 
a performance which they could not understand ; for 
they were lesolved to judge for themselves, and would 
not suffei the town to be imposed upon by sciibbleis. 
In the pit, they exerted themselves with gieat spiiit 
and vivacity; called out for the tunes of obscene' 
songs, talked loudly at inteivals of Shakespeare and 
J'onson, played on theii catcalls a short prelude of 
terroui, clamoured vehemently foi the prologue, and 
clapped with gieat dexterity at the liist entiance of 
the playeis. 

Two scenes they heaid without attempting intei- 
luption ; but, being no longei able to restiain their 
impatience, they then began to exert themselves in 
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groans and hisses and plied their eatcalls ivith in 
ce sant diligence , so tint they were soon considered 
by the audience as distmbers of the house, and some 
who sat near them, either proroked at the obstruc- 
tion of their entertainment, or desirous to presene 
the author from the mortification of seeing his hopes 
destroyed by children, snatched away their instru 
inents of criticism, and, by the seasonable vibration 
of a stick, subdued them instantaneously to decency 
and silence 

To e\hil irate themselves after this vexatious de 
feat, they posted to a tavern, where they recovered 
their alacrity, and, after two hours of obstreperous 
jollity, burst out big with enterprise, and panting 
for some occasion to signalize their prowess Tliey 
proceeded vigorously through two streets, and with 
very little opposition dispersed a rabble of drunkards 
less daring than themselves, then rolled two watchmen 
in the kennel and broke the windows of a tavern 
in which the fugitives took shelter At last it was 
determined to march up to a row of chairs, and demo 
lish them for standing on the pavement, the chair 
men formed a line of battle, and blows were ex 
changed for a time with equal courage on both sides 
At last the assailants were overpowered, and the chair 
men when they knew their captives, brought them 
home by force 

The young gentleman, next morning hung his 
head, and was so much ashamed of his outrages and 
defeat that perhaps he might have been checi ed in 
his first follies, had not his mother, partly in pity of 
his dejection and partly vn approbation of his spirit 
relieved him fiom Ins perplexity by paying the da 
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mages piivately, and discouraging all animadversion 
and reproof. 

This indulgence could not wholly pieserve him 
from the lemembrance of his disgiace, nor at once 
restoie his confidence and elation. He was foi three 
days silent, modest, and compliant, and thought him- 
self neithei too wise for instiuction,' nor too manly for 
restiaint. But his levity overcame this salutaiy soi- 
row ; he began to talk with his former laptuies of mas- 
queiades, taverns, and frolicks ; blusteied when his 
wig was not combc^d with exactness ; and thieatened 
destiuction to a tailoi who had mistaken his directions 
about the pocket. 

I knew that he was now rising again above con- 
tiolj and that his inflation of spiiits would buist out 
into some mischievous absiudity. I theiefore watched 
him with gi eat attention; but one evening, having 
attended his mother at a visit, he withdrew himself, 
unsuspected, while the company ivas engaged at caids. 
His vivacity and officiousness were soon missed, and 
his retui n impatiently expected , supper was delayed 
and conversation suspended ; every coach that rattled 
through the stieet was expected to biing him, and 
eveiy seivant that entered the room was examined 
concerning his departure At last the lady returned 
home, and was with great difficulty pieseived from 
fits by spirits and cordials. The family w^as dis- 
patched a thousand ways without success, and the 
house was filled with distraction, till, as we weie de- 
‘liberating what further measures to take, he returned 
from a petty gaming-table, with his coat toin and his 
head broken ; without his sword, snuff-box, sleeve- 
buttons, and watch. 
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Of this loss or robberj, be gne little nccount, 
but, instead of sinking into Ins former shame, en 
deavoured to support himself by surliness and aspe 
rit) " He ms not the first tint had plajed an ay n 
" ftn trifles, md of nhat use were birth and fortune 
“ iftheynould not admitsome sallies and expenses 
His mamma nas so much prmokcd by the cost of 
this prank, that she nould neither palliate nor con 
ceal It , and his father, after some threats of rustica- 
tion nhicli his fondness nould not siifilr him to c>c- 
cute reduced the allonanct. of his pocket, that In. 
might not be tempted by plenty to profusion This 
method nould ban. 'uccccded in a place nlice there 
are no panders to folly and cxtraragance, but nas 
noiv likely to h ite produced pernicious consequences , 
for ne hati. discorered a treaty nath a broker, nhosu 
daughter he seems disposed to marry, on condition 
that he shall be siqiphed with present money , for 
nhicli he is to repay thnci. the \alue at the death of 
his father 

Tlicre nas noiv no time to be lost A domestick 
consultation nas immediately held, nnd he nas 
doomed to pass tno years m the country but his 
mother, touched nith Ins tears, declared that she 
thought him too much of a man to be any longer 
confined to his book, and he therefore begins his 
traiels to morrow under a Vtenck governour 
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Numb. 196‘. Saturday, Februarij 1,^1752. 

MuUa ferimt anin vementcs commoda ^ecian 

Midta recedenies admiint Hor. 

The blessings flowing in with life’s full tide, 

Down with our ebb of life decieasing glide, Francis 

J^AXTER^ in the naiiative of Ihs own life, has 
' ennraeiated several opinions, wdiich, though he 
thought them evident and incontestable at his fiist 
entiance into the vvoild, time and expeiience disposed 
him to change. 

Whoevei reviews the state of his own mind fiom 
the dawn of manhood to its decline, and consideis 
w'hat hepuisued oi dieaded, slighted oi esteemed, at 
different pel iods of his age, wall have no reason to 
imagine such changes of sentiment pecuhai to any 
station di chaiactei. Eveiy man, howe\ei careless 
and inattentive, has conviction foiced upon him ; the 
lectuies of time obtrude themselves upon the most 
unwilling 01 dissipated auditor ; and, by comparing 
oui past with our piesent thoughts, W'e peicene that 
w'e have changed oui minds, though peihaps w^e can- 
not discovei when the alteiation happened, oi by 
what causes it was pioduced. 

This revolution of sentiments occasions a perpe- 
tual contest between the old and young. They who 
imagine themselves entitled to veneration by the pie- 
rogative of longer life, aie inclined to tieat the no- 
tions of thpse w'hose conduct they supei intend with 
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suptrcihousness nnd contempt for ^\ant of consider 
ing that the future and the past have difleient ap 
peaiances , that the dispropoition will always be great 
between expectation and enjoyment between new 
possession and satiety , tliat tlie truth of many max 
ims of age gives too little pleasure to be allowed till 
It IS felt, and that the misenes of life would be 
increased beyond all human power of endurance, if 
we were to enter the world with the same opinions as 
we carrj fiom it 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please us 
Hope Will predominate m e\er) mind, till it has been 
suppressed b\ frequent disappointments The youth 
has not }et disco\ered how manj evils art continu 
ally hovering about us , and, when he is set fiee from 
the shackles of discipline, looks abioad into the 
woild with rapture, he sees an elysian region open 
before him so variegated with beauty and so stored 
wth pleasure that his cart is rather to accumulate 
good, than to shun evil he stands distracted dif 
ferent forma of delight and has no other aoubt 
than which path to follow of those winch all lead 
equally to the bowers of happiness 

He who ha spen only the supeificies of life believes 
eveiy thing to be what it appeals and raiely suspects 
that external splendour conceals an) latent soirow or 
vexation He never imagines that there ma) be 
greatness without safet) affluence without content, 
jollity without friendship and solitude without peace 
He fincies himself permitted to cull the blessings of 
ever) condition, and to leave its inconvemencies to 
the idle and the ignorant He is inclined to believe 
no man miserable but by bis ouniault, and seldom 
1 2 looH 
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looks with much pity upon failings or miscarriages, 
because he thinks them willingly admitted, oi negli- 
gently incuried. 

It is impossible, without pity and contempt, to hear 
a youth of generous sentiments and waim imagi- 
nation, declaiing, in the moment of openness and 
confidence, his designs and expectations ; because 
long life is possible, he consideis it as certain, and 
theiefoie promises himself all the changes of hap- 
piness, and provides giatifications for every desire. 
He is, for a time, to give himself wholly to frolick 
and diversion, to range the world in search of plea- 
sure, to delight every eye, to gain every heart, and 
to be celebrated equally for his pleasing levities and 
solid attainments, his deep reflections and his spark- 
ling repartees. He then elevates his views to nobler 
enjoyments, and finds all the scattered excellencies of 
the female world united in a woman, who prefers 
his addresses to wealth and titles ; he is afterwards 
to etrgage in business, to dissipate drfficrrlty, and 
overpower opposition; to climb by the mere force of 
merit to fame and greatness; and reward all those 
who countenanced his rise, or paid due regard to his 
early excellence. At last he will retire in peace and 
honour ; contract his views to domestic pleasures ; 
form the manners of children like himself; observe 
how every year expands the beauty of his daughters, 
and how his sons catch ardour from their father’s 
history ; he will give laws to the neighbourhood ; 
dictate axioms to posterity ; and leave the world an 
example of wrsdom and of happiness. 

Wrth hopes like these, he sallies jocurrd into life ; 
to little purpose is he told, that the conditrorr of 

humanity 
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humanity admits no pure and unmmgled Iniipiiicss » 
that the exuberant gajetyof youth ends m poverty 
or disease , that uncommon qualifications and con- 
trarieties of excellence, produce envy equally with 
applause, tint, whatever admiration and fondness 
may promise him, he must marry a vvife lihe the 
wives of others, with some virtues, and some faultsi 
and be as often disgusted by her vices, as delighted 
by her elegance, that if he adventures into the circle 
of action, he must expect to encounter men as artful, 
15 daring, as resolute ns himself , that of his children, 
some may be deformed, and others vitious, some 
may disgrace him by their follies, some offend him 
by their insolence, and some exhaust him by their 
profusion He hears all tins with obstinate mere 
diiht}, and wonders by what malignity old age is 
influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill his ears with 
predictions of misery 

Among other pleasing errours of voung minds, is 
the opinion of their own importance He that has 
not yet remarhed, how little attention his contem 
poraiies can spare from their own affairs, conceives 
all eyes turned upon himself, and imagines every 
one that approaches him to be an enemy or a fol- 
lower an admirer, or a spy He tlierefoic considers 
his fame as involved in the event of eveiy action 
Many of the virtues and vices of youth proceed from 
this quick sense of reputation This it is that gives 
firmness and constancy fidelity and disinterestedness, 
and it is this that kindles resentment for slight in 
juries, and dictates all the piinciples of sanguinaiy 
honour 


But 
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But as time biings him forvvaid into the world, 
he soon discoveis that he only shaies fame or re- 
proach with innumeiable partners ; that he is left 
unmarked in the obscuiity of the crowd ; and that 
what he does, whethei good oi bad, soon gives way 
to new objects of legaid. He then easily sets him- 
self fiee from the anxieties of reputation, and con- 
siders praise oi censuie as a tiansient breath, which, 
while he heais it, is passing away, without any lasting 
mischief or advantage. 

In youth, it is common to measme light and- 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and, in age, to 
act without any measure but interest, and to lose 
shame without substituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that something is 
always wanting to happiness. In youth, we have 
waim hopes, which are soon blasted by lashness and 
negligence, and great designs, which aie defeated by 
inexperience. In age, - we have knowledge and pru- 
dence without spirit to exeit, 01 motives to prompt 
them; we are able to plan schemes, and regulate 
measures ; but have not time remaining to bring 
them to completion. 
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Numi! 197 Tvji,v\'i, Icbnian/ 4, 1752 

Cujut luUunt hoc crtt cartaicr^ TtfAHT 

l 

Say^ to tthtit vultures sliirc this tnrctiC fills ’ 1 Lruis 

To the IIAMBLER 

SIR, 

I BELONG to an order of imnltind, consider- 
able at least for tUetr number, to ubteh jour 
notice has neter been formally eatended, though 
equally entitled to regard with those triflcrs, tvlio 
have hitherto supplied joii nith topicKs of amuse 
inent or instruction I am, Mr TPnwWc;, a legacy 
hunter, and, as every man is nilhng to think uell 
of the tribe in which his name is registered, joii will 
forgite my eanit), if I remind jou that the legacy 
hunter, however degraded by an ill compounded 
appellation in our barbarous language, was known, 
as I am told, in ancient Home, by the sonorous titles 
of Caplalo) and liarcdtpela 

My father was an attorney in the country, who 
married bis masters daughter in hopes of a for 
tune winch he did not obtain, h tving been, as he 
afterwards discovered, thosen by hei only bee wise 
she had no better offer, and was afraid of service 
I was the first offspring of a marriage, thus reel 
procally fiaudulent i and therefore could not be 
e^pected to inherit much dignity or generosity and 
if I had them not from nature, was not likclv 
ever to attain them , foi, in the years which I siieiit 

at 
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at home, I never heard any reason for action or 
forbearance, but that vve should gain money or 
lose it; nor was taught any other style of com- 
mendation, than that Mr. Siicake^' is a warm man, 
Mr. Go'ipe has done his business, and needs care for 
nobody. 

My paients, though otherwise not great philoso- 
phers, knew the force of early education, and took 
caie that the blank of my understanding should be 
filled with impressions of the value of money. My 
mother used, upon all occasions, to Inculcate some 
salutary axioms, such as might incite me io Keep 7uhat 
I Iiadj and get what I conld ; she informed me that 
we were in a woild, whcie all nvnst catch that catch 
can; and as I grew up, stored my memory with 
deepci observations; lestrained me from the usual 
pueiile expenses, by lemaiking that many a little 
made a mickle; and, when I envied the finery of any 
of my neigbbouis, told me that hrag was a good dog, 
bat holdfast was a better. 

I was soon sagacious enough to discover that I 
was not boin to gi eat wealth; and having heaid no 
othei name for happiness, was sometimes inclined to 
lepine at my condition. But my mother always le- 
lieved me, by saying, that theie was money enough in 
the family, that it ivas good to be of kin to means, that 
I had nothing to do but to please my fi lends, and I 
might come to hold up my head with the best squire 
in the country. 

These splendid expectations aiose fiom oui alli- 
ance to thiee pel sons of considerable foitune. My 
inothei’s aunt had attended on a lady, who, when 
she died, lewaided hei offiuiousncss and fidelity 

with 
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mth a largo legacy My father liai two relations, of 
tvhom one had broken his indentures and run to sea, 
from whence, after an absence of thirty years, he re- 
turned with ten thousand pounds , and the other had 
lured an heiress out of a window, ivlio, dying of her 
first child, had left him her estate, on which he h\ed, 
without any other care than to collect his rents, and 
preserve from poachers that game which he could not 
Kill himself 

Tliese hoarders of money were visited and courted 
by all who had any pretence to approach them, and 
received presents and compliments from cousins who 
could scarcely tell the degree of their relation But 
we had peculiar advantages, which encouraged us to 
hope, that we should b) degrees supplant our com- 
petitors My father, hy his profession, made him- 
self necessary in their affiiirs , for the sailor and the 
chambermaid, he inquired out mortgages and seen 
Titles, and wrote bonds and contracts , and had tn 
deared himself to the old woman, who once rashly 
lent an hundred pounds without consulting him, by 
informing her, that her debtor was on the point of 
bankruptcy, and posting so c^pcdltlousIy with an ex- 
ecution, that all the other creditors were defrauded 

To the squire he was a Kind of steward, and had 
distinguished himself in his office by his addiess in 
raising the rents his inflexibility in distressing the 
tardy tenants and his acuteness in setting the parish 
free fiom burdensome inliabitants, by shifting them 
oCT to some other settlement 

Business made frequent attendance necessary , trust 
soon produced intimacy, and success gave a elaim to 
kindness , so that we had opportunity to practise all 

tlie 
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the aits of flattery and endearment, hly mother, 
who could not suppoit the thoughts of losing any 
thing, detei mined, that all then fortunes should 
centre in me; and, in the piosecution ofhei schemes, 
took caie to infoim me that noihntg cmi less /hem 
good words^ and that it is comfoi table to leap into an 
estate which another has got. 

She tiained me by these picccpts to the utmost 
ductility of obedience, and the closest attention to 
piofit. At an age when other boys aie sporting in 
the fields oi muimuiing in the school, I was con- 
triving some new method of paying my couit; in- 
quiring the age of my future bcnefactois ; or consi- 
dering how I should employ theii legacies. 

If our eagerness of money could have been satisfied 
with the possessions of any one of my relations, they 
might peihaps have been obtained; but as it was 
impossible to be always piescnt with all thiee, our 
competitois were busy to efface any trace of aflcction 
which we might have left behind ; and since theie 
was not, on any part, such supeiioiity of merit as 
could enfoicc a constant and unshahen prefeience, 
whoevei was the last that flatteied or obliged had, for 
a time, the a scendant. 

My lelations maintained a legulai exchange of 
courtesy, took caie to miss no occasion of condo- 
lence or congiatulation, and sent piesents at stated 
limes, but had in thcii heaits not much esteem for 
one anothei The seaman looked with contempt 
upon the squire as a milksop and a landman, w'ho 
had lived without knowing the points of the com- 
pass, 01 seeing any pait of the w'oild be}' 0 nd the 
county-town , and vihenevei they met, w'ould talk 

of 
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of longitude Tnd latitude, md circles and tropicls, 
uould scarce!} tell him the hour uithout some men- 
tion of the horizon and meridian, nor shon him the 
nens nithout detecting his ignorance of the situation 
of other countries 

The squire considered the sailor as a rude uncul 
tiiated saiage with little more of human than his 
form, and diverted himself iiath Ills ignorance of all 
common objects and aff nrs , when he could persuade 
him to go into the field, 1 e always e\posed him to 
the sportsmen, h} sending him to lool for game m 
improper places , and once prci ailed upon him to 
be present at the races, only that he might show tin. 
gentlemen how a sailor sat upon a horse 

The old gentlewoman thought herself wiser than 
both, for she lived with no servant but a maid, and 
saved her money Tlie others were indeed suffi- 
ciently frugal , but the squire could not live with 
out dogs and horses, and the sailor never siifilrcd the 
day to pass but over a bowl of punch, to which, ns 
he was not critical in the choice of his compan}, 
every man was welcome that could roar out a catch, 
or tell a story 

All these, however, I was to please , an arduous 
task but what will not youth and avarice undertake^ 
I had an unresisting suppleness of temper, and an un 
satiable wisn for ntlies , I was perpetually instigated 
by the ambition of my parents, and assisted occasion- 
ally by their instruetions What these advantages 
enibled me to pecfoim, sliill be told ui the ue\t let 
ter of 

y oms, &e 
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Numb. 198 . Saturday, 'February 8 , 1752 . 


Ifiil milii das vwiis, dicis post fata ilnturum. 

Si non insanis, scis^ Maro, quid cupiam 

You’ve told me, Maro, whilst you live. 

You’d not a single penny give. 

But that whene’er you chance to die. 

You'd leave a handsome legacy • 

You must be mad beyond redress. 

If my next wish you cannot guess. 

Mr. RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

OU, who must have ohseived the inclination 
which almost every man, however unactive or 
insignificant, discovers of representing his life as di- 
stinguished by extraordinary events, will not wondei 
that Captator thinks his narrative important enough 
to be continued. Nothing is more common than for 
those to teaze their companions with their history, 
who have neither done nor suffered any thing that 
can excite curiosity, or afford instruction. 

As I was taught to flattei with the fiist essays of 
speech, and had very early lost every other passion in 
the desire of money, I began my pursuit with omens 
of success ; for I divided my officiousness so judi- 
ciously among my relations, that I was equally the 
favourite of all. When any of them entered the 
door, I went to welcome him with raptures ; when 
he uent away, I hung down my head, and sometimes 

enti Gated 
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cntroted to go mtli him «ilh so much importuiiil), 
tint I lery mrroni) escaped a consent wliicli I 
dreaded m in) heart Wien at an annual entertain 
iiient the) uercall together, 1 liad a harder tash but 
plied them so iinpartiallj «alh caresses, that none 
could charge me nith ncgle’ct, and uheii they «ere 
« caned n ith in) fondness and cn ihties, I uns ahn)'s 
dismissed with money to buy pla)tUmgs 

Life cannot he 1 opt at a stand the ) ears of in- 
nocence and prattle were soon at an end, and other 
qualifications «ere neecssar) to recommend me to 
continuance of 1 indness It lucKil) Inpjiened that 
none of my fnends had high notions of hook learn- 
ing The sailor hated to sec tall ho)^ shut up in a 
school, when they might more properl) he seeing 
the world, and making their fortunes, and ms of 
opinion, that when the first rules of antlimctick ncrc 
knoll n, all that was neecssar) to mal e a man com- 
plete might he learned on ship hoard Tlic squire 
only insisted, that so much seholarsliip was indispen- 
sably nccessat), as might confer ability to draw a 
lease and read the court hands , and the old cham- 
bermaid declared loudly her contempt of books, and 
her opinion that they onl) took the head off the mam 
chance 

To unite, as well as we could, all their s) stems, 
I lias bred at home Each was taught to hclicie, 
that I followed his directions , and I gamed like 
wise, as my mother obsciacd, this advantage, that I 
was a\wa)s m the iva) , for she had known many 
favourite children sent to sthools or academies, and 
forgotten 


As 
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As I giew fitlei to be tiustcd to my own dis- 
ci etion, I was often dispatched upon vaiious pie- 
tences to visit my lelations, with diiections fiom 
my paients how to ingiatiate myself, and diive away 
competitois. 

I was, from my infancy, considcied by the sailor 
as a piomising genius, because I liked punch liettei 
than wine ; and I took care" to impiove this pi epos- 
session by continual inquiries about the art of na\ i- 
gation, the degiee of heat and cold in diffeient 
climates, the piofits of tiade, and the dangers of 
shipwieck I admired the couiage of the ^eamen, 
and gamed his heait by impoi tuning him foi a le- 
cital of his adientuies, and a sight of his foreign 
cuiiosities. 1 listened with an appeal ance of close 
attention to stories which I could aheady lepeat, and 
at the close nevei failed to express my lesolution to 
visit distant countiies, and my contempt of the 
coivards and diones that spend all their lives in their 
native paiish, though I had in reality no desire of 
any thing but money, nor evei felt the stimulations 
of curiosity or aidoui of adventiue, but would con- 
tentedly have passed the yeais of Nestor in leceiving 
lents, and lending upon moitgages 

The sqiiiie I was able to please with less hjpo- 
ciisy, foi I leaJly thought it pleasant enough to kill 
the game and eat it Some aits of falsehood, how- 
evei, the of peisuaded me to piactise, by 
which, though no othei mischief was pioduced, the 
puiity of my thoughts was vitiated, and the reie- 
rence for tiuth giadually destioyed. I sometimes 
purchased fish, and pretended to have caught them ; 

I hired 
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I hired the countrymen to show me partridges, and 
then gave iny uncle intelligence of their haunt , I 
learned the seats of hares at night, and discovered 
them 111 the morning mth a sagacity that raised the 
wonder and envy of old sportsmen One only oh 
struction to the advancement of mj reputation I 
could never fully surmount , I was naturally a coward, 
and was therefore always left shamefully behind, 
when theie was a necessity to leap a hedge, to swam 
a river or force the horses to their utmost speed , but 
as these exigencies did not frequently happen, I 
maintained my honour with sufficient success, and 
VI as nevei left out of a hunting party 
The old chambermaid was not so certainly nor so 
easily pleased for she had no predominant passion but 
avarice, and was theiefore cold and inaccessible She 
bad no conception of any virtue in a young man but 
that of saving his money When she heard of my 
exploits 111 the field, she would shahe her head, in 
quire how much I should be the richer for all my 
performances, and lament that such sums should be 
spent upon dogs and horses If the sailor told her 
of my inclination to tiavel she was sure there was no 
pi ice lihe England and could not imagine why any 
man that can live in his own country should leave it 
This sullen and frigid being I found means, however, 
to propitiate by frequent commendations of frugality, 
and perpetual care to avoid expense i 

From the sailoi was our first and most considerable 
expectation , for he was iicher than the chamber 
maid and older than the squire He was so awk- 
ward and bashful among women, that we concluded 

him 
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liim Becure from matrimony; and the noisy fondness 
with which he used to welcome me to his house, made 
us imagine that he would look out for no othei heir, 
and that we had nothing to do but wait patiently for 
his death. But in the midst of oiu triumph, my 
uncle saluted us one morning with a ciy of transport, 
and, clapping his hand hard on my shouldei, told me, 
I was a happy fellow to have a fiiend like him in the 
world, for he came to fit me out for a voyage u ith 
one of his old acquaintances. I turned pale, and 
trembled; my father told him, that he behe\cd my 
constitution not fitted to the sea ; and my raothci, 
bursting into tears, cried out, that hei heart would 
break if she lost me. All this had no effect ; the 
sailor was \vholly insusceptive of the softer passions, 
and, without regaid to tears or arguments, persisted 
in his lesolution to make me a man. 

We -were obliged to comply in appearance, and 
preparations w'eie accordingly made. I took lea\e 
of my fi lends with great alacrity, proclaimed the be- 
neficence of my uncle with the highest strains of gra- 
titude, and rejoiced at the opportunity noiv put into 
my hands of gratifying my thiist of knowledge. But 
a W'eek before the day appointed for my departure 
I fell sick by my mothei’s direction, and refused all 
food but what she privately bi ought me; w’henever 
my uncle visited me I w’as lethargick or deliiious, 
but took care in my raving fits to talk incessantly of 
travel and merchandize. The room w'as kept daik ; 
the table was filled wdth vials and gallipots ; my 
mother was with difficulty persuaded not to endangei 
her life wdth nocturnal attendance ; my father lamented 

the 
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the loss of the profits of Iho vojago , mid suih 
superfluity of artifices "nas cinplojed, aS perhaps 
might have discovered the cheat to a man of pC 
netratiim But the sailor, unacquainted with sub- 
tilties and stratagems, was easily deluded, and as 
the ship could not stay for my reeovery, sold the 
cargo, and left me tb re establish mj health at 
leisure 

I was sent to regain my flesli in a purer air, list it 
should appear never to have been wasted, and in two 
months returned to deplore my disappointment My 
uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me prepare mjself 
against next year, for no land lubber should touch liis 
monej 

A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps 
some new stratagem might have succeeded another 
spnng , but my uncle unhappily made amorous ad- 
vances to my mothers mafd, who, to promote so 
advantageous a match, discovered the secret with 
which only she had been entrusted lie stormed, 
and raved, and declaring that he would have heirs of 
his own, and not give his substance to cheats ind 
cowards, married the gir! m two days, and has now 
four children 

Cowaidice is always scorned, and deceit universally 
detested I found inj friends, if not wholly ihen 
ated, at least cooled in their affection the squire, 
though he did not wholly discard me, was less fond, 
and often inquired when I would go to sea I was 
obliged to bear his insults, and endeavoured to re- 
kindle his kindness by assiduity and respect, but all 
mj care was viin, he died without a will, and the 
estate devolved to the legil heir 

voe III V 
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Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me 
to spend in flattery and attendance those years in 
which I might have been qualified to place myself 
above hope or fear. I am arrived at 'manhood with- 
out any useful art or generous sentiment; and, if the 
old woman should likewise at last deceive me, am in 
danger at once of beggaiy and ignorance. 

I am, &c. 


Captator. 
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Numb 199 Tuesdai, ItirHfl/y 31, 1752 

Decolor obtcurus vtbSt non tUe rrpexam 

Cesartem rtgum nec Candida nr^rnw ornat 

Colla nec tnsignt splendel per cingvla morsu 

Scd nova ti mgn rtdeat tntracttia tan 

Tunc superat puMtrot euUut et Eou 

/j7cfM liUoribua ruhra scrutatur w alga CtAtcUNt* 

Obscure unpnsd and dirV ihomn^cllics 
^or lures the scircli of nvanaous c\cs 
Ivor binds the neck, nor ajmklcs in the Inir 
Nor dignifies the great nor decks the hir 
But scorch the t\ondcrJ of the dusk) stone 
And ou n nil glories of tlic mine outdone 
I och gmee of form each omnmenl of stale 
ITial decks the fur, or dignifies the great 

Toth RAMBLDU 

SIR, 

'■g'^HOUGH )ou Iia\c seldom digressed from 
monl subjects, I suppose }ou arc not so ngor 
ous or cjnical as to denj tbc wlue or ustfultiess of 
natural philosophy, or to ha\c Ined in this age of 
inquirj and cspenincnt, iMthout an) attention to the 
wonders eteiy day produced b) the powers of mng 
netism and the wheels of clectncitj At least, I 
ina> be alloived to bopc that, since nothing is more 
contrary to monl c’^cellencc tlnn env), jou will not 
refuse to promote the happiness of others, nicrdy 
because }ou cannot partake of thur cnjojinents 
In confidence, therefore, that jour ignonncc has 
not nnckjou an enemy to Inowledgc, I offer )ou 
r? 7 1 the 
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the honour of Intioducing to the notice of the 
publick, an adept, who, having long laboured for 
the benefit of manVind, is not willing, like too 
many of his piedecessois, to conceal his seciets in 
the grave. 

Many have signalized themselves by melting their 
estates in ciucibles. I was boin to no foitune, and 
therefore had only my mind and body to devote to 
knowledge, and the giatitude of posterity will attest, 
that neither mind nor body has been spared. I ha\e 
sat whole weeks without sleep by the side of an atha- 
nor, to watch the moment of piojection ; I have made 
the fiist experiment in nineteen diving engines of new 
construction ; I have fallen eleven times speechless 
under the shock of electiicity; I have twice dislo- 
cated my limbs, and once fiactincd my skull, in 
essaying to fly’^, and four times endangeied my life 
by submitting to the transfusion of blood. 

In the fiist peiiod of my studies, I excited the 
poweis of my body more than those of my mind, 
and \vas not without hopes that fame might be pur- 
chased by a few bioken bones without the toil of 
thinking ; but having been shattered by some violent 
experiments, and constiained to confine m}self to my 
books, I parsed six-and-thiity years in seaiching the 
tieasures of ancient wisdom, but am at last amply 
lecompensed foi all my perseveiance. 

The cuiiosity of the present lace of philosopheis, 
having been long exeicised upon electiicity, has been 
lately transfoimed to magnetism ; the qualities of the 


* It IS said, that Dr Johnson once lodged in the same house 
with a man who broke his legs lu alteniplmg to flv C 

ill^^tdbtone 
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loadstone have heen itHestigaltd, if not nith mutli 
adiantij,e, jet tutli great opplause, and ns the Iiigli 
est praise of art is to imitate nature, I hope no man 
mil think the niiktrs of aruficial magnets cekbnted 
or reicrencul ahoie their deserts < ” ' 

I have for some time tinplojcd mjself m the 
same practice, hut nith deeper knovvledge and more 
extensive views Wide my contemporaries were 

touching needles and raising weights, or hiisjmg 
themselves vitli inclination and variation, 1 ,havc 
been examining those qualities of magnetism which 
may he applied to the accommodation and happiness 
of common life I have left to mferiour understandings 
the care of conducting the sailor through the hazards 
of the ocean, and reserved to mjself the more difficult 
and illustnous piovance of presen mg the eonmihial 
compact from vaolation, and setting mankind fret for 
ever from the danger of pupposititious children, and 
the torments of fruitless vigilance and anxious sus 
.picion 1 * 

To defraud anj man of his due praise is unworthy 
of a philosopher , I shall therefore openly confess,' 
that I owe the first hint of tins mestimahlc secret to 
the Xlahhi yil/rafiam Binllannasc, who, in Ins treatise 
of precious stones, has left this account of the mag- 
net , &c " '1 he calamita, or lond- 

“ stone that attracts iron, produces many had fantn- 
“ sies in man Women flj from this stone If 
“ therefore any husband he disturbed with jealous), 
“and fear lest his wife converses with other men, 
“ let him lay tins stone upon her while she is asleep 
“ If she be pure, she wall, vvlien she ivakes, clasp her 
, , husband 
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“ husband fondly in her aims ; but if she be guilty, 

she will fall out of bed and lun away.” 

"VVlien I first read this wondeiful passage, I could 
not easily conceive why it had remained hitheito un- 
regarded in such a zealous competition for magnetical 
fame. It would suiely be unjust to suspect that any 
of the candidates are strangers to the name oi worlis 
of Rabbi Abraham^ or to conclude, from a late edict 
of theRoyal Society in favour of the language, 

that philosophy and literature are no longer to act in 
concert. Yet, how should a quality so useful escape 
promulgation, but by the obscurity of the language 
in which it was delivered ^ IVliy are footmen and 
chambei maids paid on every side for beeping secrets, 
which no caution nor expense could secure from the 
all-penetrating magnet ? Or, why are so many wit- 
nesses summoned, and so many artifices practised, to 
discover what so easy an experiment would infallibly 
reveal ? 

Full of this perplexity, I lead the lines of Abra- 
ham to a friend, who advised me not to expose my 
life by a mad indulgence of the love of fame; he 
warned me by the fate of Orpheus, that bnowledge 
or genius could give no protection to the invader of 
female prerogatives ; assured me that neither the 
armour of Achilles, nor the antidote of Mith idates, 
would be able to preseive me ; and counselled me, if 
I'could not live without renown, to attempt the acqui- 
sition of univeisal empire, in wdiich the honoui would 
peihaps be equal, and the danger certainly be less. 

I, a solitary student, pietend not to much know- 
ledge of the world, but am unwilling to think it so 

generally 
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generall} corrupt, as that a scheme for the detection 
of incontinence should bring any danger upon its jn 
ventor Mj friend has indeed told me that all the 
uoinen will be my enemies, and that, honeier I flatter 
mjself with hopes of defence from the men, I shall 
certainly find mjself deserted in the hour of danger 
Of the young men, said he, some wall be afraid of 
sharing the disgrace of their mothers, and some the 
danger of their mistresses , of those who are mamedi 
part are already coni meed of the falsehood of their 
nates, and part shut their ejes to avoid coniiction, 
few ever sought for virtue in marriagL, and therefore 
few will try whether they have found it Almost 
every man is careless or timorous, and to trust is 
easier and safer than to CMimine 
These observations discouraged me, till I began to 
consider what reception I was likely to find among 
the ladies, whom I have micvvcd under the three 
classes of maids, wives, and widows, and cannot but 
hope that I may obtain some countenance among 
them The single ladies I suppose iimvcnally ready 
to patronize my method, by wliicli connubial vvicked- 
ness may be detected, since no woman mames with 
a previous design to be unfaithful to her husband 
And, to keep them steady m my cause, I promise 
never to sell one of my magnets to a man who steals 
a girl from school, marries a woman forty years 
jyoungci than himself, or employs the authority of 
parents to obtain a wife without her own consent 
Among the married ladies, notwathstanding the 
insinuations of slander, I yet resolve to believe, that 
the greater part are my friends, and am at least con- 
vinced, that they who demand the test, and appeal on 

my 
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my side, will supply, by theit spiiit, the deficiency of 
tlieii numbers, and that tbeii enemies will shiink and 
quake at the sight of a magnet, 'as the slaves of Scy- 
thia fled fiom the scourge. 

The widows will be confedeiated in my favour by 
their cuiiosity, if not by theii viitue; for it may be 
obseived, that women who have outlived their hus- 
bands, always think themselves entitled to superin- 
tend the conduct of young wives ; and as they are 
themselves in no danger fiom this magnetick trial, I 
shall expect them to be eminently and unanimously 
zealous in recommending it. 

Whith these hopes I shall, in a short time, offei to 
sale magnets armed with a paiticular metallick com- 
position, which concentrates their virtue, and delei- 
mines their agency. It is known that the efiicacy 
of the magnet, in common operations, depends much 
upon its aimature, and it cannot be imagined, that 
a stone, naked, or cased only in the common manner, 
will discover the viitues asciibed to it by Rabbi 
Abraham. The seciet of this metal I shall caiefully 
conceal, and, theiefoie, am not afiaid of imitatois, 
'nor shall tiouble the offices with solicitations foi a 
patent. 

I shall sell them of different sizes, and various de- 
grees of stiength. I have some of a bulk pioper to 
be hung at the bed’s head, as scare-ciows, and some 
so small that they may be easily concealed. Some I 
have ground into oval foims to be hung at w^atches ; 
and some, foi the cuiious, I have set in w’edding- 
' rings, that ladies may nevei wmit an attestation of 
their innocence. Some I can produce so sluggish and 
inert, that they will notact before the thiid failure ; 

‘ and 
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and others so vigorous and animated, that they exert 
their influence against unlanful viishes, if they hat e 
been nilhnglj and deliberately indulged As it is 
iny practiee honestly to tell my customers the pro 
perties of my magnets, I can judge, by their choice, 
of the delicacy of their sentiments Many have been 
content to spire cost by purchasing only the lowest 
degree of efficacy, and all have started with tcrrour 
from those which opente upon the thoughts One 
young lady only fitted on a ring of the strongest 
energy, and declared that she scorned to separate her 
wishes from her acts, or allow herself to think what 
she was forbidden to practise 


I am, &c 


Hermeticus 
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Numb. 200. Satuhbay, Fchruorij 15, 1752. 

, Nevio pcilt lUochtis qucE mtliehanlur amici'; 

A Seneca, qucc Piso bonvij qtt<c Cotta solclal 
Largin, ncinpc et iiiuhi cl fascibin ohm 
Major halcbalur doriainh gloria , solum 
Toscimus ut cccncs cii ihlei , hoc face, cl afo, 

Eslo, et nunc viulli, dues tibi, pauper anncis Jvr. 

No man eviiect*. (for who so mucli a sot 
Who has the times he lives in so forgot ') 

What Seneca, what P/?o us’d to send, 

To laise or to support a sinking friend 
Those godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty w'cll plac’d, prefeir d, and well design’d, 

To all their titles, all that height of pow’r. 

Winch turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore 
When your poor client is condemn’d t’ attend, 

’Tis all we ask, rccenc him as a friend 

Descend to this, and then we ask no more j 

Hich to yourself, to all beside be poor Bow its 

To the RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, 

S UCH is the tenderness or infiimity of many 
minds, that when any affliction oppi esses tliem, 
they have immediate recoin se to lamentation and 
complaint, which, though it can only be allowed 
leasonable when evils admit of lemedy, and then only 
when addi essed to those fiom whom the lemedy is 
expected, yet seems even in hopeless and incuiable 
disti esses to be natural, since those by whom it is not 
indulged, imagine that they give a pi oof of extiaor- 
dinaiy foititude by siippiessing it. 

I am 
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I am one of those nlio, with the Sancho of Cei 
vantes, leave to higher characters the merit of suffer- 
ing in silence, and give vent without scruple to any 
sorrow that swells in my heart It is therefore to me 
a severe aggravation of a calaniity,' when it is such as 
in the common opinion will not 'justify the acerbity 
of exclamation, or support the solemnity of vocal 
grief Yet many pains ate incident to a man of de- 
licacy, nliich the unfeeling world canilot be per- 
suaded to pity, and which, when they are separated 
from their peculiar and personal circumstances, will 
never be considered as important enough to claim at- 
tention, or deserve redress 

Of this hind nail appear fo gross and vulgar ap- 
prehensions, the miseries which I endured in a morn 
mgiisitto Piospcto a man lately raised to wealth by 
a lucky pioject, and too much intoxicated by sudden 
elevation, or too little polished bj thought and con 
versation, to enjoy his present fortune with elegance 
and decency ' 

We set out in the vvoild together , and for a tong 
time mutually assisted each other in our exigencies 
as either happened to have money or influence bev 
VoTid his immediate necessities \ou know that 
nothing generally endears men so much as participa- 
tion of dangers and misfortunes, I therefore always 
considered -Pros/jcro as united with me m the strongest 
league of kindness and imagined that our fiiendship 
was only‘to be brol en by the hand of death I felt 
at his sudden shoot of success an honest and disin 
terested joy , but as I want no part of his superfiui 
ties am not willing to descend from that' equality m 
which we hitherto have lived 


Our 
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Our intimacy jvas regaided by me as a dispensa- 
tion from ceremonial visits ; and it was so long be- 
foie I saw Inm at his new bouse, that he gently com- 
plained of my neglect, and obliged me to come on a 
day appointed. I kept my promise, but found that 
the impatience of my fiiend arose not from any desire 
to communicate his happiness, but to enjoy his supe- 
riority. 

- When I told my name at the door, the footman 
went to see if his master was at home, and, by the 
tardiness of his retuin, gave me reason to suspect that 
time was taken to delibeiate. He then infoimed me, 
that Prospero desired my company, and showed the 
staircase carefully secured by mats fiom the pollution 
of my feet. The best apartments weie ostentatiously 
set open, that I might have a distant view of the mag 
nificence which I was not permitted to appioach; 
and my old friend, leceiving me with all the insolence 
of condescension at the top of the stairs, conducted 
me to a back loom, wheie he told me he always 
bieabfasted when he had not gieat company. 

, On the floor wheie we sat, lay a carpet covei ed 
with a cloth, of which Prospeio oideied his seivant 
to lift up a coinei, that I might contemplate the 
biightness of the colouis, and the elegance of the 
textuie, and asked me whether I had evei seen any 
thing so fine befoie^ I did not giatify his folly with 
any outciies of admiiation, but coldly bade the foot- 
man let down the cloth. 

We then sat down, and I began to hope that pride 
was glutted with persecution, when Piospei'o desiied 
that I would give the seivant leave to adjust the cover 
of my chair, which was slipt a little aside, to show the 

damask ; 
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<hm isk , lie informed irte that he had bispoke ordi* 
nary churs for common use, but had been disap- 
pointed by his tradesman I put the chair aside with 
nij foot, and drtiv another so hastily, that I was 
entreated not to rumpfe the carpet 

Breakfast uas at last set, and as I n as not nailing 
to indulge the peevishness that began to seize me, I 
commended tin tea, Piospcio then told me, that 
another time I should taste his finest sort, but that 
be had only a eery small quantity remaining, and 
reserved it for those whom he thought himself obliged 
to treat uith particular respect 

While ne were conversing upon such subjects as 
imagination happened to suggest, he frequently di 
grossed into directions to the servant that waited, 
or made a slight anquiiy after the jeweller or silver- 
smith , and once, as I tvis pttrsiiiiig an argument 
with some degree of earnestness, he started from his 
posture of attention, and ordered, that if Jjord Z-q/iy 
tailed on him that inoriiiiig, he should be shown into 
the best pailour 

My patience wasnotjet wholly subdued I was 
willing to promote Ins s itisfaetioii, and tlicrtforcob 
served tint the figures on the china were emmeiitly 
pretty Pro^ptro had now an opporlumtj of calling 
foi his Dresden chilli vvliieh, says he, I always asso 
elate with my chased tci kettle The eups were 
brought , I once resolved not to have looked upon 
them, hut my curiosity prev iiled When I h id ex 
aniined them a little. Prospa o desired me to set them 
down, for they who were accustomed only to com 
moil dishes, seldom handled clinii with miieh eare 
Itou will, 1 hope, eoiiiiiiend iny plulosojdiy, when 
1 I tell 
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I' tell you that I did not dash his baubles to the 
ground. 

He was now so much elevated with his own gieat- 
ness, that he thought some humility necessaiy to avert 
the glance of envy, and therefore told me, with an 
air of soft composure, that I was not to estimate life 
by external appeal ance, that all these shining acqui- 
sitions had added little to his happiness, that he still 
remembered with pleasure the days in which he and 
1 weie upon the level, and had often, in the moment 
of leflection, been doubtful, whether he should lose 
much by changing his condition foi mine. 

I began now to be afiaid least his piide should, by 
silence and submission, be emboldened to insults that 
could not easily be borne, and theiefoie coolly con- 
sidered how I should lepress it without such bitter- 
ness of lepioof as I was yet unwilling to use. But 
he inteiiupted my meditation, by asking leave to be 
diessed, and told me, tliat he had promised to attend 
some ladies in the Paik, and, if I was going the same 
way, would take me in his chaiiot. I had no incli- 
nation to any other favours, and theiefoie left him 
without any intention of seeing him again, unless 
some misfoitunc should lestoie his undei standing. 

I am, Sic 


Asper. 


Though I am not wholly insensible of the pi evo- 
cations which my coiiespondent has leceived, I can- 
not altogethci commend the keenness of his lesent- 
ment, noi encouiage him to peisi^t in his lesolution 
ol bieakiiig off all coiUmciLe with his old acquaint- 
ance. 
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ance One of the golden precepts of Pythagoias 
directs, that a f> lend ehmdd not he hated fot little 
faults and surelj he, upon nliom nothing norse can 
be charged, tinn that he mats his stairs, and covers 
his carpet, and sets out his finer) to shoiv before 
those vthom he does not admit to use if, has jet com 
initted notliing that should exclude linn from cominon 
degrees of 1 indness Such improprieties often pro 
cecd rather from stupidity than malice Those ulio 
thus shine only to dazzle, are influenced merely by 
custom and example, and neither examine, nor are 
qualified to examine the motives of their oun prae 
tice or to state the nice limits beta ceil clegnnee iiid 
ostentation Xlicy are often innocent of the jiini 
which their vanity produces, and insult otlieis vvlieit 
they have no tvoisc purpose than to please them 
selves 

He that too mueli refines lus delicacv will ihvajs 
endanger his quiet Of those with whom n ilure iiid 
virtue oblige us to converse, some are igiioi uit of the 
irt of pleasing, and lOfleiid when thej design to e"i 
ress, some are negligent and gratify theinselv ea, 
without regard to the quiet of another, some, per 
haps, are malicious, and feel no greater satisfaction 
in piosperity, than that of raising eiiij and triimphng 
inferiority But, ivhatcvci be the motive of insult, 
It IS ahva)s,bcst to oveilooU it foi folly scireelj 
ean deserve icsentineiit, md iiiahee is punished by 
neglect *■ 

■* Tlic clnnclerof rrospero it is iimitrsvllj nctnoiikill?iiI 
ivxv mtiiiilej for f iiriit, nlio sijt Mr Uq^mII never ci\ 
tiicl) fpig-we iltj poinftd Mtirt C 
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Sanctus hubcn 

Tromismjuc femx diclis faii'iquc mercns ^ 

yignosco proceran. JtiV 

Convince the vorld lh.it jou’rc dciont nnd true , 

Be just in <ill ) ou saj , and all j on do , 

Whatever be your birth, vou’re sure to be 
A peer of the first magnitude to me Sir r\rY. 

0 Y L E lias observed, that the excellency of 
manufactures, and the facility of hiboui, would 
be much pionioted, if the various expedients and 
contrivances which lie concealed in private hands, 
were by recipiocal communications made generally 
known ; foi there are few operations that are not per- 
formed by one 01 other with some peculiar advantages, 
which, though singly of little impoitance, would, by 
conjunction and concuirence, open new inlets to 
knowledge, and give new powers to diligence. 

There aie, in like manner, several moial excellen- 
cies distiibuted among the different classes of a com- 
munity. It was said by Cvjacms, that he ncvci lead 
moie than one book by which he was not instructed ; 
and he that shall inquire after viitue with aidoui and 
attention, will seldom find a man by whose example 
or sentiments he may not be improved 

Eveiy pi ofession has some essential and appiopii- 
ate viitue, without which there can be no hope of 
honour or success, and which, as it is more or less 

culti- 
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ed, confeis uitlan its sphere of actuiU tlif 
oillttva degrees merit and reputation As tlie 
>ers nnge the subdivisions of mankind under 
which they suppos to influence tlieir 
moralist may distribute them accoiding to 
lives Hbich they necessarily practise, and con 

tile 4irtf’” distinguished b} prudence or foititude, 
side'r tM= <’'■ p-'“ence 

diUgencv'^*' me tlie modes of excellence settled by 
1 gij place tbit men may be beard boasting m 
time anh "'®uld anMOuslj con 

one streF®''^®'' grounds of scoin and esteem, 

cMil in fl''® praise and satire, are varied according 
the topir®^'^^ vii tiles or vices which the course of life 
\o th4 ud'uire or abhor , but he ivho is 

lias'disp^ for his own improvement, roust not be 
sohcitoury reputation, but select from every 
cbaractenslical virtues, rod 
itibe of I® scattered graces viliidi shine 

eWtetd®^''®'' "‘®‘' 

single in*'®^ prmse to nbicli n tnder aspires is that 
I Mality, or an exact and rigorous observance 
of puiictd®*'®'''' engagements, nor is' there any vice 
of comat'® much dreads the imputation, as of 
of vt-hich r instability This is a quality ubich 
neglteeiw®*' mankind requires to be diffused 
the ' ^^® '"'uks of life, but which many seem 

th'rough’tf'' “ vulgar and ignoble virtue, below 
to consii'®'’ greatness or attention of ivit scarcely 
the'SmW'"°''S men of gajetj and spirit and sold 
Iretiauite i®®* ■"''® "’''en it is sacrificed to a frolick or 
«t its^hign 

• I&t I 2 a Eiery 
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Evciy man has daily occasion to lemailc wliat voa- 
tions aiise fiom this piivilege of deceiving one an- 
othcv The active and vivacious have so long dis- 
dained the lestiaints of tuith, that jiiomibcs and 
ajipoinlinents haie lost theii cogency, and both 
pai ties neglect their stipulations, because each con- 
cludes that they will hebioken b} the other. 

Negligence is fust admitted in small aflaiis, and 
stiengtiiened hy petty indulgences. lie that is not 
yet haideiied by custom, ventuies not on the viola- 
tion of impoitant engagements, but thinks himself 
bound by his uoid in cases of propcity or dangei, 
though be allows himself to foiget at uhat time he 
is to meet ladies in the l^aik, or at what tavcin his 
friends aie expecting him. 

This laMty of honour would be moic toleiable 
if it could be lestraiiied to the pla) -house, the ball- 
room, 01 the caid-table ; yet even there it is suf- 
ficiently tioublesome, and daikens those moments 
with expectation, suspense, and lesentmcnt, which 
aie set aside foi pleasuie, and fiom which we natu- 
rally hope foi unmingled enjo}ment, and total le- 
laxation. But he that suffeis the slightest breach in 
his moi ah tj, can seldom tell what shall enlei it, or 
how wide It shall be made ; when a passage is open, 
the influx of coiiuptioii is every moment wealing 
down opposition, and by slow degiees deluges the 
lieai t. 

Ahger enteied the woild a youth of lively ima- 
gination, extensive views, and untainted piinciples. 
His cuiiosity incited him to range fiom place to 
place, and tiy all the vaixeties of conveisation; his 

elegance 
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elegance of nddiess ind fertility of ideas gained him 
friends uherevei he appeared , or at least he found 
the general 1 indne s of reception always shown to a 
young man whosehirth and fortune gne him a claim 
to notice, and who has neither by vice or folly de 
stroyed his privileges Altger was pleased with this 
general smile of nianl ind and was industrious to 
preserve it by compliance and ofiiciousness but did 
not suffer bis desire of pleasing to vitiate bis inte- 
grity It was bis established majvim, that a promise 
IS never to bebrohen, nor was it without long re 
luctance that he once suffered himself to be drawn 
away from n festal engagement by the impoitumty of 
another company 

He spent the evening as is usual m the rudi- 
ments of vice, in perturbation and imperfect en- 
joyment and met liis disappointed friends m the 
morning with confusion and excuses His compa- 
nions not accustomed to such scrupulous anxiety, 
laughed at his uneasiness, compounded the 'offence 
for a hSttle, gave him courage to bieak his word 
again, and again levied the penalty He ventuied 
the same experiment upon anothei society and 
found them equally ready to consider it as a venial 
fault, always incident to a man of quickness and 
gavety, till, by degiees, ne began to think himself 
at liberty to follow the hst invitation, and was no 
longer shocked at the turpitude of falsehood He 
made no difficulty to piomise Ins presence at di 
stant places, and if listlessness happened to creep 
upon him, would sit at home with great tranquil- 
lity, and has often sunk to sleep in a chair, while 
; 2 a 2 he 
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he held ten tables in continual expectations of his 
entiance. 

It was so pleasant to Ihe in perpetual vacancy, 
that he soon dismissed his attention as an useless in- 
cumbrance, and resigned himself to carelessness and 
dissipation, without any legard to the future or the 
past, 01 any other motive of action than the impulse 
of a sudden desire, or the attraction of immediate 
pleasuie. The absent were immediately forgotten, 
and the hopes or fears felt by others, had no influ- 
ence upon his conduct. He was in speculation 
completely just, but never kept his promise to a 
creditor; he was benevolent, but always deceived 
those friends whom he undertook to patronize or 
assist ; he was prudent, but suffered his affairs to be 
embarrassed for want of regulating his accounts at 
stated times. He courted a young lady, and when 
the settlements w'ere drawn, took a ramble into the 
country on the day appointed to sign them. He 
resolved to travel, and sent his chests on ship- 
board, but delayed to follow them till he lost his 
passage. He was summoned as an evidence in a 
cause of gieat importance, and loiteied on the way 
till the trial was past. It is said that when he 
had, with gieat expense, formed an interest in a 
borough, his opponent contrived, by some agents 
who knew his temper, to lure him away on the 
day of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commission 
of a thousand crimes, which others less kind or 
civil would escape. His couitesy invites applica- 
tion : his promises produce dependants ; he has his 

pockets 
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pockets filled v, ith petitions, ivliicli he intends some 
time to deliver and enforce, and Ins table co\ cred 
with letters of request, with tvliicli lie purposes to 
comply, but tunc slips imperceptibly aw-ij, while 
he IS either idle or busy , Ins friends lose their op 
portunities, and charge upon him their miscarriages 
and calamities 

This character, honeicr contemptible, is not pc 
euliar to AUgcr They ii hose actiiity of iinagina 
tion IS often shifting the scenes of e\pcctation, are 
frequently subject to such sallies of caprice as make 
all their actions fortuitous, destroj the value of their 
friendship, obstruct the efficacy of their virtues, and 
set them below the meanest of those that persist m 
their resolutions, execute ivhat they design, and per 
form nhat they have promised 
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Numb. 202 . Satubday, February 22 , 1752 . 


Tloos aTfavta. ^bi/o; icru 6 iisvrjS 'npzy^xra, 

Kal itCLvraz dvrs i'xra<^pciV£i/ vrBoKxihtdvsi 

'O §£ psT’p'wj rtpxrtMJ veptcrABT^sirrBpov 

’’Kiix^r'x rr dvviapa) Axarpla., (pcpei. CALLiMAcno!^ 

From no affliction is the poor exempt , 

He thinks each eve surveys him with contempt. 

Unmanly poveity subdues the heait. 

Cankers each wound, and shaipens ev’iy dart F. Lewis 

A mong those wlio have endeavoured to pro- 
mote learning, and rectify judgment, it has 
been long customaiy to complain of the abuse of 
wolds, which aie often admitted to signify things so 
diffeient, that, instead of assisting the undei standing 
as vehicles of knowledge, they produce eiioui, dis- 
sention, and perplexity, because what is affiimed in 
one sense, is leceived in anothei. 

If this ambiguity sometimes emban asses the most 
solemn contioveisies, and obscures “the deinonstia- 
tions of science, it may well be expected to infest 
the pompous peiiods of declaimers, whose purpose 
is often only to amuse with fallacies, and change the 
colours of tiuth and falsehood ; or the musical com- 
positions of poets, whose style is piofessedly figura- 
tive, and wdiose heait is imagined to consist in dis- 
toiting woids fiom their oiiginal meaning. 

Theie aie few woids of which the readei believes 
himself better to know the impoit than of jwvviiy , 

yetj 
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\et, whoever studies either the poets or philosopher’^ 
will find such an account of the condition expressed 
b} that term, as his expeiieiice or observation will 
not easil) discover to be true Instead of the mean 
ness, distress complaint, aiixiet), and dependance 
which have hitherto been coinhnied ih his ideas of 
poverty, he will read of content innocenct and cheer 
fulness of health and safety, tranquillity and freedom 
of pleasures not known but to men unencumbered 
with possessions, and of sleep that sheds his balsaniick 
anod)nes only on the cottage huch are the blessings 
to be obtained by the resignation of nebts, that kings 
might descend fiom their thrones and geneiaU re 
tire from a triumph only to slumber undisturbed in 
the el) Slum of poveit) 

If these authors do not deceive us notliing can 
be moie absurd than thatpeipctu d contest foi wealth 
which keeps the world in commotion , nor 1115 com 
plaints more justly censured, than those which proceed 
from want of the gifts of fortune which we are t iu^,ht 
by the gieat niasteis of moial wisdom to consider as 
golden shackles, by winch the weaier is at once dis 
abled and adorned, as luscious pm ons winch may 
for a time please the palate, but soon betiay then ma 
lignity by languor and by pam 

It IS the great privilege of poveity to be happy 
unenvied to be healthful without physick, and secuie 
without a guard, to obtnn from the bouiit) of nature 
what the great and wealthy are compelled to procuie 
b) the help of artists and attendants of flattere s and 
spies 

But It will be found upon a newer view tint 
the) who e\toll the ha])pmess of povcit) do not 
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mean the same state with those who deplore its 
raiseiies. Poets have theii imaginations filled with 
ideas of magnificence; and being accustomed to 
contemplate the downfal of empiies, or to contiive 
forms of lamentations foi monaiclis in distress, rank 
all the classe‘' of mankind in a state of poverty, who 
make no approaches to the dignity of crowns. To 
be pool in the epick language, is only not to com- 
mand the wealth of nations, nor to have fleets and 
armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impro- 
piiety of style Pie that wislies to become a philo- 
sophei at a cheap latc, easily giatifies his ambition 
by submitting to poveity when he does not feel it, 
and by boasting his contempt of liches, when he 
has aheady more than he enjo}s. He who would 
show the extent of his views, and grandeui of his 
conceptions, or discovei his acquaintance w'ith splen- 
doui and magnificence, may talk, like Coivlei/, of an 
humble station and quiet obscuiity, of the paucity 
of natuie’s wants, and the inconveniencies of super- 
fluity, and at last, like him, limit his desires to five 
bundled pounds a jeai ; a foitune, indeed, not exu- 
beiant, when we compaie it with the expenses of 
piide and luxury, but to which it little becomes a 
philosophei to affix the name of poverty, since no 
man can, w-ith any piopiiety, be teimed poor, who 
does not see the gieatei pait of mankind lichei than 
himself. ^ 

As little is the general condition of human life un- 
dei stood by the panegyrists and histoiians, wdio amuse 
us with accounts of the poveity of heroes and sages. 
Eiches aie of no valiie in ihemsehes, thcii usais dis- 
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covered only in tlut nhieli they procure They are 
not coi eted, unless by nnrron under'tandings, nhich 
confound the me ms nith the end, hut for the sahe of 
power, infiuenee, md esteem , or, by some of less 
elevated and refined sentiments, ns necessary to sen 
sunl enjojinent 

The pleasures of liiMirv, inanj have, without un- 
common virtue, been able to despise, even when 
affluence and idleness have concurred to tempt them , 
and therefore he who feels nothing from indigence but 
the want of gratifications which he could not in any 
other cond tion make consistent with innocence, has 
given no proof of eminent patience Esteem and in- 
fluence every man desires, but they are equally pleas 
mg and equally valuable, by whatever means they 
are obtained, and whoever has found the art of 
securing them without the help of money, ought m 
reality, to be accounted rieli since he lias ill that 
riches can purchase to a wise man Ciimniinitn, 
though he lived upon a few acres cultivated by his 
own hand, was suflicicntlv removed fioin all the evils 
generally eomprehended under the name of poverty 
when his reputation was sueli, that the voice of his 
country called linn from Ins farm to tal e absolute 
command into Ins hand, nor was Dio^aies imicli 
mortified by his residence m a tub, whcie he was 
honoured with the visit of Alextmdei the Gre it 
I he same fallacy has coiieihated veneration to the 
religious orders AVheii we behold i m m abdicating 
the hope of terrestrial possessions and preeluditig 
himself, by an iricvocable von, from the piiisuit irid 
acquisition of ill that his fellow bunj,s consider as 
worthy of wishes and eiideavoui',, we are nmncdiately 
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stuck with the purity, nhstiaction, and firiuness of 
his mind, and icgaid him as u holly em})lo}cd in se- 
curing the inteicsts of fnUuity, and de\oid of any 
othci care than to gain at uhatevcr price the sinest 
passage to eternal icst. 

Yet, what can the votary he justly said to Ivave lost 
of his piesent happiness ? If he lesides in a coin cut, 
he conveises only with men who'-e (onditini is the 
same with his own ; lie has, ftom the iimmGcentc of 
the foundei, all the ncccssaiies of life, and is safe from 
that (Icstilulwn, ivlnch HooKei decknes to W.smh (n 
impedment to rnlvc, a,s, till it he u/nni'fd, .sy f/mf/i 
Qiot the iiiind of man to ndviU any idhtr imc. All 
temptations to einy and competition are shut out 
fiom his letieat; he is not pumed with the siglit of 
unattainahlc dignity, noi insulted with the bluster of 
insolence, or the smile of foiced famiharitv. If he 
wanders abroad, the sancUt) of his charaetci amply 
compensates all other distinctions ; he is seldom seen 
hut with reverence, noi heaul hut with submission 

It has been lemaiked, that deatli, though often 
defied in the field, seldom fails to tenify uhen it ap- 
proaches the bed of sickness in its natural hoi join : 
so poverty may easily he cnduicd, while associated 
with dignity and leputation, but will alua)S be shun- 
ned and dreaded, when it is accompanied with 
ignominy and contempt 
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Cum volet itla dies qua* nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habct, i/icerti spatium iniht Jimattsu Ovid 

Come soonorhte deaths undetermined dav 

This mortal being onlj can decay Welsted 

I T seems to be the fate of mnn to seelv nil his con 
sohtions in futunt) The time present is seldom 
nble to fill desire or imagination nvith immediate en 
jo^ment and ive are forced to supply its deficiencies 
b) lecoUection or anticipation 

Every one has so often detected the fallaciousness 
of hope and the inconvenience of teaching himself to 
expect uhat a thousand accidents may preclude, that, 
when time Ins abated the confidence with which 
youth rushes out to tahe possession of the uorld vve 
endeavour or wish, to find entertainment in the re 
view of life, and to lepose upon real facts and ceitain 
experience This is perhaps one reason, among 
many why age delights m narratives 

But so full is the woild of calamity, that eiery 
source of pleasuie is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity disturbed When time has supplied 
us With events sufficient to employ our thoughts, it 
has mingled them with so many disasters, that we 
shrink from their remembrance, dreid their intiusion 
upon our minds and fly fiom them as from enemies 
that piusuc us with tortiuc 
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No man past the middle point of life can sit down 
to feast upon the pleasuies of youth without finding 
the banquet imbitteied by the cup of soirow ; he 
may levive lucky accidents, and pleasing extiava- 
gancies ; many days ofhaimicss fiolick, oi nights of 
honest festivity, will peihaps lecur , or, if he has 
been engaged in scenes of action, and acquainted 
with affairs of difficulty and Mcissitudes of fortune, 
he may enjoy the nobler pleasuie of looking back 
upon distiess fiiinly suppoited, dangeis lesolutcly 
encountered, and opposition aitfiilly defeated, j^ncas 
piopeily comfoits his companions, when, after the 
hoiioiiis of a stoiin, they have landed on an unknown 
and desolate countiy, with the hope that theii miseiies 
vvill be at some distant time lecounted wdth delight. 
Theie aie few highei gialificalions than that of le- 
flection on sui mounted evils, when they w^erc not in- 
cuired or pi oti acted by our fault, and neithei re- 
proach us with cowaidice nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almost alwa}s abated by the le- 
flection that they with w'hoin we should he most 
pleased to shaie it aie now^ in the giave A few 
yeais make such havock in human geneiations, that 
we soon see ouiselves depiived of those w-ith whom 
we enteied the w'oild, and whom the paiticipation of 
pleasuies or fatigues had endeaied to oui lemem- 
biance. The man of cnteipiise lecounts his ad\cn- 
tuies and expedients, but is foiced, at the close of the 
1 elation, to pay a sigh to the names of those that con- 
tributed to his success ; he that passes his life among 
the ga)ei pait of mankind, has his lememhiance 
stoicd W'lth icmaiks and lepaitecs of wits, whose 
spiighthucss and meiiimcnt aic now' lost m pcipeUial 
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silence the tnder whose indnstr) hts svippUed the 
W'lnt of inheiitance, repines m solitary plenty at the 
absence of companionsj uith whom he had planned 
out amusements for Ins latter jears , nnd the scholar, 
whose merit after a long series of efforts, raises him 
from obscurity looks round in vain from his exalta 
tion for Ills old fi lends or enemies whose applause of* 
mortification would heighten his triumph 

Among Jl/aiiials requisites to happiness is, 7?^^ 
7ion paria laboie^ sed reltcia^ an estate not gamed by 
industiy, but left by inheiitance It is necessaiy to 
the completion of every good, that it be timely ob 
tamed, for whatevei comes at the dost of life will 
come too hte to gue much delight , jet all human 
happiness has its defects Of what we do not gam 
for ourselves we have only a faint and imperfett frui 
tion because we cannot compare the difference be 
tween want and possession or at least can derne 
from It no conviction of our own abilities noi any 
increase of self esteem , what we acquire bj biavery 
or science by mental or corporal diligence, comes at 
last when we cannot communicate md therefoie 
cannot enjoy it 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow its 
happiness from the time to come In vouth we have 
nothing past to enteitain us and in age we derive 
little from retrospect but hopeless soiiovv "iet the 
future likewise has its limits, which the imagination 
dreads to appioach but winch we see to be not far 
distant The loss of oiu fiiends and companions 
impresses hourly upon us the necessity of our own 
departure we know that the schemes of man are 
qmcUj at an end that we must soon he down in the 
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giave with the forgotten multitudes of former ages, 
and yield oui place to otheis, who, like us, shall he 
diiven a while by hope or feai, about the suif.ice of 
the eaith, and then like us be lost in the shades of 
death. 

Beyond tins teimination of oui inateiial existence, 
we aie theiefoic obliged to extend oui hopes ; and 
almost eveiy man indulges his imagination witii 
something, which is not to happen till he has changed 
his manner of being; some amuse themsehes with 
entails and settlements, provide foi the pcipetuation 
of families and honouis, or contiive to obviate the 
dissipation of the foi tunes, which it has been their 
business to accumulate; otheis, moie lefincd oi ex- 
alted, congiotulatc their own hearts upon the futuic 
extent of then leputation, the leveience of distant 
nations, and the giatitude of unpieiudiccd posteiity. 

They whose souls aie so chained doun to cofiers 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive a state in 
winch they shall look upon them with less solicitude, 
are seldom attentive oi flexible to arguments ; but 
the votaiies of fame aie capable of reflection, and 
theiefoie may be called to reconsidei the probability 
of theii expectations. 

Whethei to be remembeied in remote times be 
woithy of a wise man’s wish, has not yet been satis- 
factoiily decided ; and, indeed, to be long lemem- 
beied, can happen to so small a numbei, that the bulk 
of mankind has veiy little inteiest in the question. 
Theie is nevei loom in the woild foi moie than a 
ceitain quantity oi measuie of lenown. The neces- 
sary business of life, the immediate pleasuies oi pains 
of eveiy condition, leave us not leisure beyond a fixed 
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proportion for contemplations winch do not forcibly 
influence our present welfnrc When this ncuitj is 
filled, no chancters can he admitted into the circu- 
lation of fame but bj occupjing the place of some 
that must be thrust into oblinon The e}e of the 
mind, like that of the bod), can onl) cetend its \itiv 
to new objects by losing sight of those which are now 
before it 

Reputation is therefore a meteor, which blazes a 
while and disappears for cier, and, if we e\ccpt a 
few trinscendent and iiwiiicibic names, which no re- 
solutions of opinion or length of time is able to sup 
press , all those that engage our thoughts, or diversify 
our com ersation, are eiety moment hasting to obscu 
nty, as new f ivoiiritcs are adopted bj fashion 

It IS not therefore from tins world that an) ra) of 
comfort can proceed, to eheer the gloom of the last 
hour But futurity has still its prospects , there is 
)et happiness in reserve, winch if we transfer our at 
tention to it, will support us in the pains of disease, 
and the languor of decay Ihis happiness we ina) 
expect with confidence, because it is out of the power 
of chance, and may be attained by all that sincerely 
desire and earnestly pursue it On this then fore 
every mind ought finally to rest Hope is the chief 
blessing of man, and that hope only is rational, of 
which vve are certain that it cannot deceive us 
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Nemo tarn dtvos hahmt favcntc^, 

Crastmum ut possit sibi polbceri .SE^Ec^ 

Of heaven’s protection who can he 
So confident to utter this — ’ 

To-morrou I will spend in bliss F Lrwis 


gE GED^ lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of 
the vtoild: To the sons of presamptio?!, linmility 
and fear; and to the daughteis of 6or)oiv, content 
and acquiescence. 

Thus, in the twenty-seventh )eai of his reign, 
spohe Seged, the monaich of foity nations, the dis- 
tiibutoi of the wutcis of the Nile: “At length, 
Seged, thy toils aie at an end ; thou hast reconeiled 
disalfection, thou hast suppiessed rebellion, thou 
hast pacified the jealousies of thy com tiers, thou 
“ hast chased war from thy confines, and elected 
forti esses in the lands of thy enemies. All who 
have offended thee, tiemble in thy presence, and 
wherevei thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. Thy 
“ thione is sm rounded by aimies, numeious as the 
“ locusts of the summer, and resistless as the blasts 
“ of pestilence. Thy magazines aie stoied with am- 
“ munition, thy treasures overflow with the tiibute 
“ of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy 
“ fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 
“ nod is as the earthquake that shakes the moun- 
“ tains," and thy smile as the dawm of the veinal day. 
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‘ In tliy innil is the stren^h of thousands, and thy 
‘ health is the health of millions Thy palace is 
“ gladdened by the song of praise, and thy path per 
fumed by the breath of benediction Th) subjects 
‘ gaze upon thy greatness, and think of danger or 
“ misery no more Whj, Segedj uilt not thou par 
“ take the blessings thou bestow est^ Whj shouldst 
“ thou only forbear to rejoice in tins general fehcit) ^ 
Why should thy face be clouded with ansictj, when 
** the meanest of those who call thee sovereign gives 
“the da) to festivity, and the night to peace ^ At 
“ length Stgedi reflect and be wise Wliat is tlie 
“ gift of conquest but safety ^ Why aie nches col- 
“ lected but to purchase happiness ^ 

Seged then ordered the bouse of pleasure bmlt in 
an island of the lal e of Dainheat to be prepared for 
his reception “ I will retire, says he, “ for ten da)S 
** from tumult and tare, from counsels and decrees 
** Long qmet is not the lot of the governors of na 
“ tions, but i cessation of ten da)S cannot be denied 
“me This short interval of happiness may suit!) 

‘ be secured from the interruption of fear or per- 
“ plexity, SOI row or disappointment I will exclude 
“ all trouble from my abode, and remove from roy 
“ thoughts whatever may confuse the harmony of 
“ the concert or abate the sweetness of tlie banquet 
“ I will fill the vvliole capacity of m) soul vVith tn 
“ joyment, and try what it is to live without a wish 
“ unsatisfied 

In a few days the orders were perfoimed, and Seged 
hasted to the palace of Damheax which stood in an 
island cultivated only for pleasure, planted with every 
flower that spreads its colouis to the sun, and ever) 
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shrub that sheds fiagrauce in the air. In one pait of 
this extensive garden, weie open walks for excuisions 
in the morning; in another, thick groves, and silent 
aibours, and bubbling fountains, . for repose at noon. 
All that could solace the sense, or flatter the fancy, 
all that industiy could extort from natuie, or wealth 
furnish to ait, all that conquest could seize, or bene- 
ficence attiact, was collected together, and eveiy pei- 
ception of delight was excited and gratified. 

Into this delicious legion Seged summoned all the 
pel sons of his court, who seemed eminently qualified 
to leceive or communicate pleasure. His call was 
leadily obeyed ; the young, the fair, the vivacious, 
and the witty, were all in haste to be sated with feli- 
city. They sailed jocund over the lake, which seemed 
to smooth its suiface befoiethem: their passage was 
cheered with musick, and their heaits dilated with ex- 
pectation. 

Segedi landing heie with his band of pleasuie, de- 
termined fiom that hour to break off all acquaintance 
with discontent, to give his heart foi ten days to ease 
and jollity, and then fall back to the common state of 
man, and suffer his life to be diversified, as before, 
with joy'and soiiow. 

He immediately entered his chambei, to consider 
wheie he should begin his circle of happiness. He 
had all the aitists of delight before him, but knew 
not whom to call, since he could not. enjoy one, but 
by delaying the performance of another. He chose 
and rejected, he resolved and changed his resolution, 
till his faculties were harassed, and his thoughts con- 
fused ; then returned to the apartment where his 
presence was expected, with languid eyes and clouded 

counte- 
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counteinnce, and spread the infection of uneasiness 
oier the uliole assembly He ohsened their depres- 
sion, and was offended, for he found his vexation in- 
creased by those iiliom he expected to dissipate and 
relieve it He retired again to his private chamber, 
and sought for consolation in his own mind , one 
thought flowed in upon another, a long succession 
of images seized Ins attention , the moments crept 
imperceptibly away through the gloom of pensive 
ness till having recovered his tranquillity, he lifted 
up his head, and saw the lake brightened by the set- 
ting sun “ Such,’ said Seged sighing, “ is the 
" longest day of human existence Before we have 
“ learned to use it, we find it at an end 

The regret which he felt for the loss of so great a 
part of his first day, took from him all disposition to 
enjoy the evening and after having endeavoured* 
for the sake of liis attendants, to force an air of 
gajety and excite that mirth which he could not share* 
he resolved to refer his hopes to the next morning, 
and laj down to partake with the slaves of labour 
and poverty the blessing of sleep 

He rose eaily the second morning, and resolved 
now to be happy He therefore fixed upon the gate 
of the palace an edict, importing, that whoever, 
during nine days, should appear in the presence of 
the king with a dejected countenance, or utter any 
expression of discontent or sorrow, should be driven 
for ever from the palace of Damhea 
This edict was immediately made known in every 
chamber of the court, and boner of the gardens 
Mirth was frighted away, and they who weie before 
dancing in the lawns, or singing in the shades, were 
2 b 2 at 
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at once engaged in the caie of regulating ilieii looks, 
that Seged might find his will punctually obeyed, and 
see none among them liable to banishment. 

Seged now met eveiy face settled in a smile ; but 
a smile that betiayed solicitude, timidity, and con- 
straint. He accosted his favourites with familial ity 
and softness; but they duist not speak without pie- 
ineditation, lest they should be convicted of discon- 
tent 01 SOI low. He pioposcd diveisions, to which no 
objection w'as made, because objection would have 
implied uneasiness; but they weie legarded with in- 
diffeience by the couitieis, who had no other desiie 
than to signalize themselves by clamorous exultation. 
He offeied vaiious topicks of conveisation, but ob- 
tained only foiced jests, and laboiious laughter ; and, 
aftei many attempts to animate his tiain to confi- 
dence and alaciity, w^as obliged to confess to himself, 
the impotence of command, and lesign anothei day 
to giief and disappointment. ' 

He at last lelieved his companions fiom theii ter- 
louis, and shut himself up in his chambei to asceitain, 
by diffeient measuies, the felicity of the succeeding 
days. At length he thiew himself on the bed, and 
closed his eyes, but imagined, in his sleep, that his 
palace and gaidens weie oveuvhelmcd by an inunda- 
tion, and waked wdth^all the teiiouis of a man stiug- 
gling in the w^atei He composed himself again to 
rest, but was afFiighted by an imaginaiy iiiuption into 
his kingdom ; and stiiving, as is usual in di earns, without 
ability to move, fancied himself betiayed to hisenemies, 
and again started up wdth hoi loui and indignation. 

It w'as now day, and feai was so stiongly im- 
pressed on his mind, that he could sleep no moie. 

He 
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He rose, but Ins thoughts were filled with the de 
luge 'Wid invasion noi was he able to^disengage his 
*1116011011 or mingle with vacancy nnd ease in any 
amusement At length his pertuibation ga\e way to 
reason, and he rtsohed no longei to be harassed by 
visionary miseries but, before this resolution could ( 
be completed half the day had elapsed he felt a 
new conviction of the uncertaint} of human schemes, 
and could not forbear to bewail the weakness of that 
being whose quiet was to be interrupted by lapouis 
of the fancy Having been first disturbed by a 
dream, he aftuwards gneved that a dieam could 
disturb him He at last discovered that Ins terrours 
and grief were equally vain, and that, to lose the 
present in lamenting the past, was voluntarily to pro 
tract a melancholy vision The third day was now 
declining, and Seged again resolved to be happy on 
the morrow , 
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Mohilis alls hoTa, nec ulh 

Praslat lelox fortuna Jidem Seneca 

On fickle mngB the minutes haste 

And fortune 8 hvours nocr last F Lewis 

the fourth morning rose early refreshed 
With sleep, vigorous with health and eager with 
expectation He entered tlit gaiden, attended by the 

princes 
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princes and ladles of bis court, and seeing nothing 
about him but aiiy cheei fulness, began to say to his 
heait, “ This day shall be a day of pleasuie.” The 
sun played upon the water, the birds warbled in the 
groves, and the gales quiveicd among the branches. 
He lovcd fiom ualk to walk as chance directed him, 
and sometimes listened to the songs, sometimes 
mingled with the danceis, sometimes let loose his 
imagination in flights of merriment ; and sometimes 
littered giave leflexions, and sententious maxims, 
and feasted on the admiration with which they were 
received. 

Thus the day i oiled on, without any accident of 
vexation, or intiusion of melancholy thoughts. AH 
that beheld him caught gladness from his looks, and 
the sight of happiness confeiied by himself filled his 
heart ivith satisfaction : But having passed three houis 
in this haimless luxuiy, he was alaimcd on a sudden 
by an univeisal scieam among the women, and turn- 
ing back, saw the whole assembly flying in confusion. 
A young ciocodile had liscn out of the lake, and was 
ranging the garden in wantonness or hungei. Seged 
beheld him with indignation, as a distuiber of his 
felicity, and chased him back into the lake, but could 
not peisuade his letinue to slay, or fiee their hearts 
fiom the ten our which had seized upon them. The 
piincesses inclosed themselves in the palace, and could 
yet scarcely believe themselves in safety. Every at- 
tention was fixed upon the late dangei and escape, 
and no mind was any longei at leisuie foi gay sallies 
01 caieless pi attic 

had now no othci employment than to con- 
template the iimumciablc casualties which lie in am- 
bush 
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busU on c\crj side to mtcrccpt the Iniipiiics^ of in in, 
md break in upon the hour [of delight and tranquil 
hty He had, Iionctcr, the consolation of thinl ing, 
that he had not been non disappointed bj his onn 
fault, and that the accident nhich had bhstcil the 
hopes of the day might easily be preicntcd by future 
caution 

Tliat he might proiidt for the pleasure of the next 
morning he resohed to repeal liis penal edict, since 
he had already found that discontent and melancholy 
ucrc not to be frighted an ay by the threats of autho 
nty, and that FUasure noiild only reside nhere she 
nas exempted from control He tliercrorc innted 
all the companions of his retreat to unbounded pica 
santry, by proposing pnres for those nlio should, on 
the follonmg day, distinguish llitmschcs by any 
festne performances , the tables of the antechamber 
Here cotcred nitli gold and pearls and robes and 
garlands decreed the remrds of those who could 
refine elegance or heighten pleasure 

At this display of riches cicry eye immediately 
sparkled, and every tongue nas busied m celebrating 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor Hut 
when Seged entered, in liopes of uncommon enter 
tainment from univ ersal emulation, he found that any 
passion too strongly agitated, ymts an end to that 
tranquillity nhi'-h is nccessaiy to mirth, and th it the 
mind that IS to be moved by the gentle ventilations 
of gaycty, must be fust snioothcd by a total calm 
IVliatevcr we ardently wish to gain, vie must, m the 
same degree, be afraid to lose, ind fear and pie isiirc 
cannot divcll tOt,ctlicr 


All 
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All was now caie and solicitude. Nothing was 
done 01 spoken but with so visible an endeavom at 
pcifcction, as always failed to delight, though it 
sometimes foiced adinhation : and could not 

but observe with soiiow, that his piizcs had nioie 
influence than himself. As the evening appioached, 
the contest giew moic eaincst, and those uho weic 
forced to allow themselves excelled, began to dis- 
cover the malignity of defeat, fust by angjy glances, 
and at last by contemptuous muimuis. Sc^cd like- 
wise shared the anxiety of the day, for, consideiing 
himself as obliged to distribute with ex'act justice the 
piizes which had been so zealously sought, he duist 
novel lemit his attention, but passed his time upon the 
lack of doubt, in balancing difleicnt kinds of meiit, 
and adjusting the claims of all the competitois. 

At last, knowing that no exactness could satisfy 
those whose hopes he should disappoint, and thinking 
that, on a day set apait foi happiness, it would be 
ciuel to oppress any lieait with soiiow, he dcclaied 
that all had pleased him alike, and dismissed all with 
piesents of equal value. 

Seged soon saw that his caution had not been able 
to avoid offence. They who had believed them- 
selves secuie of the highest piizes, weie not pleased 
to be levelled with the crowd j and though, by the 
libeiality of the king, they received moie than his 
piomise had entitled them to expect, they depai ted 
unsatisfied, because they weie honovued with no 
distinction, and wanted an oppoitunity to tiiumph 
in the moitification of theii opponents. “ Behold 
lieie,” said tSeged, “ the condition ol him who 

“ places 
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“ phces Ins Inppincss m the Inppincss of others ” 
He then retired to meditate, md, while the courtiers 
were repining at his distributions, saw the fifth sun 
go down in discontent 

The next dawn renewed his resolution to be happy 
But having learned how little he could effect by settled 
schemes or preparatory measures, he thought it best to 
give up one day entirely to chance, and left cicry one 
to please and be pleased his own way 

This relaxation of regiihrity dilfuscd n general 
complacence througn the whole court, and the 
emperor imagined, that he had it last found the 
secret of obtaining an interval of feheity But as 
he was roving iii this careless assembly with equal 
carelessness, he overheard one of Ins courtiers m 
a close arbour murmuring alone "What merit has 
“ Seged above us, that we should thus fear and 
" obey him, a man, whom, whatever he may have 
“ formerly performed, his luxury now shows to have 
“ the same weakne-ss with ourselves ” This charge 
affected him the more, ns it was uttered by one 
whom he had always observed among the most abject 
of his flatterers At first his indignation prompted 
him to severity , but reflecting, that what was 
spoken, without intention to be heard, was to be 
considered as only thought, and was, pcrhajis, but 
the sudden burst of casual and temponry vexation, 
he invented some decent pretence to send him niva), 
that his retreat might not be tainted with the breath 
of envy, and, after the struggle of deliberation was 
past and all desire of revenge utterly suppressed, 
passed the evening not only with tuiiquillity, but 

(iitiriipli, 
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triumpli, though nouc hut himself was conscious of 
the victoi}. 

The reinemhiance of his clemency cheered tlie 
beginning of the seventh day, and nothing hap- 
pened to distill h the pleasure of Srged, till, looking 
on the tiec that shaded him, he iccollccted, that 
under a tice of the same kind he had passed the 
night after his defeat in the kingdom of Goiaina. 
The leflection on his loss, his dishonoui, and the 
miseiies which his subjects siiffeicd fiom the invader, 
filled him with sadness. At last he shook off the 
weight of soriow, and began to solace himself with 
Ins usual pleasiues, nhen his tianquillity was again 
distuibed by jealousies which the late contest for the 
prizes had pioduced, and which, having in vain tiicd 
to pacify them by persuasion, hc/was foiced to silence 
by command. 

On the eighth morning Seged was aw’akcncd caily 
by an unusual huiry in the apaitments, and inquir- 
ing the cause, was told that the pilnccss Balhis w'as 
seized wdth sickness. He rose, and calling the ph}- 
aicians, found that they had little hope of hei rero- 
veiy : Here was an end of jollity ; all his thoughts 
weie now upon his daughter, whose eyes he closed on 
the tenth day. 

Such weie the days wdiich Seged of Ethiopia had 
appiopiiated to a shoit lespiiation fiom the fatigues 
of war and the caies of goveinmcnt. This naiiative 
he has bequeathed to future generations, that no man 
heieaftei may piesurnc to say, This day shall be a 
“ day of happiness.” 
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Numb 206 Satui dai, March!, 1752 


Propositi nontlum pudel atque cadrm at menSf 
Ut bona summa pula Qlifudrtcercijuadrd Jur 

But liarden tl b) afTronL^ 'inti still the same 

Lost to nil sense of honour and of fame 

Thou )ctcan st Ioi,c to liaunt the great mans board 

And think no supper good but wntli a lord Bon les 

W HEN Dwgaics «as once ns! cd, nliatlond 
of nine he liUcd best* lie nnsnered, ‘‘Hint 
“ nhicli is drunk at tlie cost of others ’ 

Thougli the character of Dwgciics lias net er ex 
cited any general zenl of imitation, there arc mnnj 
nho resemble him in his taste of nine, many n ho 
are frugal, though not abstemious , n nose appetites, 
though too ponerful for reason, arc kept under re 
stramt byaiarice, and to nhoiii ill dehcicies lose 
their flavour, when they cannot be obtained but at 
their own expense 

Nothing produces inoic siiignl inty of manners 
and inconstancy of life, than the conflict of oppo 
site vices in the same mind . He tli it uniformly 
pursues any purpose whether good or bid, has a 
settled principle of action , and, as he nii) ahiajs 
find associates who ire truclhiig the sunewij, is 
countenanced by caaniple uid shelteied ni the 
multitude, but i man, ictuited it once bj difllrent 
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deshes, must move in n ditect; 
and suffer that reproach vvhicl 
dined to bestow on those whe 
of the woild, even without i 
aie worse or bettci. 

Yet this conflict of dcsiu 
wonderful effoits. To riot 
or siufeit with unexhausted vi 
the most ligid economy, is sin 
justly diaw the eyes of mnnld 
industry or judgment has ona 
To him, indeed, who is cont 
diests, 01 mortgage tlie mai 
that he may hiic the ministers 
est pi ice, gluttony is an easy 
hear the votaiies of luxury ho 
which they owe to the taste oi 
rapture the succession of d; 
cooks and cateiers supply ther 
share of piaise with the discc 
civilizers of nations. But to s 
vivial happiness, by eating w 
hitherto in few hands, but vv 
the curiosity of those whose pi 
tlieii dinner, and who see the ! 
hope than that they shall fil 
sets. > 

Of them that have with: 
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were nt hst cliased to make way for others , nnd 
Iiavuig long Inbituited themsehes to superfluous 
pitnt), grouled auay their latter years in discon 
tented t-oinpetenct 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher e^c 
ptctntions than men of wit, who imagine, that they 
shall ne\er want a welcome to tliat company whose 
ideas they can enlarge or whose imaginations they 
can elevate, nnd believe themselves able to pay 
for thur wine with the mirth which it qualifies 
them to produce Full of this opinion, they 
crowd with little invitation, wherever the smell 
of a hast allures them but are seldom encournged 
to repeat their visits, being drended by tlie pert as 
rivals and hated by the dull as disturbtrs of the 
company 

No m m has been so hnppy in gaining nnd keep 
ing the privilege of living at luxurious houses ns Gu 
losuius who after thirty years of continual revelry, 
has now established by uncontroverted prescription, 
his el urn to pnrtnl e of every entertninment, ind 
whose presence they who aspire to the praise of a 
sumptuous tihle ire eniefiil to procure on a day of 
luvpmtance, by ending the invitalvon n fortnight 
before 

Gulosiibis entered the world without any eminent 
degree of merit , but was (rueful to frequent houses 
where persons of rank resoitcd By being often seen, 
he became in tune 1 now n , and, fiom sitting in the 
same room, was suffered to mix in idle conversation, 
or assisted to fill up a vacant hour, when better 
amusement was not readily to be Ind From the 
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coffee-house he was sometimes taken away to dinner ; 
and, as no man refuses the acquaintance of him 
whom he sees admitted to famihaiity by otheis of 
equal dignity, when he had been met at a few tables, 
he with less difficulty found the way to moie, till at 
last he was legulaily expected to appear wheiever 
preparations are made for a feast, within the circuit 
of his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated in luxuiy, 
he felt in himself no inclination to retii e from a life 
of so much pleasuie, and theiefore very seiiously 
consideied how he might continue it. Gieat qualities, 
or uncommon accomplishments, he did not find 
liecessaiy ; for he had already seen that meiit lather 
enfoices lespect than attiacts fondness ; and as he 
thought no folly gieatei than that of losing a dinner 
foi any othei giatification, he often congiatulated 
himself, that he had none of that disgusting excel- 
lence which impresses awe upon gi eatness, and con- 
demns its possessois to the society of those who aie 
wise 01 biave, and indigent as themselves. 

Gulosulus, having neyer allotted much of his time 
to books 01 meditation, had no opinion in philosophy 
or politicks, and was not in dangei of injuiing his 
interest by dogmatical positions, or violent contia- 
diction. If a dispute aiose, he took care to listen 
with earnest attention; and, when eithei speakei grew 
vehement and loud, turned towaids him with eager 
quickness, and uttered a shoit phiase of admiration, 
as if surprised by such cogency of aigument as he 
had nevei known befoie. By this silent conces- 
sion, he generally preserved in either contioveitist 

such 
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such couMction of lus own supenotit}, as in 
timed him nther to pity thin irritate his adversary, 
and prevented those outrages winch ire sometime 
produced by the nge of defeat, or petulance of 
triumph 

Qiilosulus was never embarrassed but when be was 
required to declare bis sentiments before lit bad been 
able to discover to which side the master of the house 
inclined, for it was his invaiiable nilt to adopt the 
notions of those that invited him 

It will sometimes happen that the insolence of 
wealth breaks into contemptuousness, or the turbu- 
lence of wine requires a vent, and Gulosuhi^ seldom 
fails of being singled out on such emergencies, as one 
on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be safel) 
tned Sometimes his lordship finds himself inclined 
to exhibit a specimen of raillery for the divemon of 
his guests, and Gulosultn alwajs supplies him with n 
subject of merriment But he has learned to consider 
rudeness and indignities as familiarities that entitle 
him to greater freedom he comforts himself, that 
those who treat and insult him pa} for tlieir laughter, 
and that he keeps his money while tht) enjoy their 
jest ! 

His chief policy consists in selecting some dish from 
every course, and recommending it to the companj, 
with an air so decisive, that no one ventnies to con 
tradict him By this practice he acquires at a feast, 
a kind of dictatorial authority his taste becomes the 
standard of pickles and seasoning ind he is vene 
rated by the professors of epicurism, as the only man 
who understands the niceties of cooker} 
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Whenevei a new sauce is impoited, or any inno- 
vation made in tlie culinary system, he piocuies the 
earliest intelligence, and the most authentich receipt ; 
and, by communicating his knowledge undei proper 
injunctions of seciecy, gains a light of tasting his 
own dish whenevei it is piepaied, that he may tell 
whether his diiections have been fully understood. 

By this method of life G 2 tlosuhis has so impiessed 
on his imagination the dignity of feasting, that he has 
no othei topick of talk, or subject of meditation. 
His calendar is a bill of faic; he measures the year by 
successive dainties. The only common-places of his 
memoiy aie his meals; and if you ask him at what 
time an event happened, he consideis whether he 
heard it aftei a dinnei of tin hot oi venison. He 
knows, indeed, that those who value themselves upon 
sense, learning, oi piety, speak of him with contempt; 
but he considers them as wi etches, envious oi igno- 
rant, who do not know his happiness, oi wish to 
supplant him ; and declaies to his friends, that he 
is fully satisfied with his own conduct, since he has 
fed eveiy day on twenty dishes, and yet doubled his 
estate. 
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Numis 207 Tuesbai, Match 10, 1752 


?o/i e scriLscentem T?ia/«rc sanus cquum ne 

Peccet ad extremum ridendus Hob 

The ^oite of re'ison cries with winning forccj 

Loose from the rapid car jour aged horse 

I est in the race derided left behind 

He dng his jided limbs and burst his wind Francis 

OUCH IS the emptiness of buimn enjoyment, tint 
^ we are '\hta\s imp'itient of the present Attain 
nient is followed bj neglect, and possession by disgust, 
and the malicious remaih of the Gteil epigiammatist 
on marriage tmj be applied to esery othei coiiise of 
life tint Its two dajs of happiness nre the first and 
the last 

Few moments aie more pleising than those in u inch 
the mind is conceiting measures foi a new undertaK 
ing From the fiist hint tint wal cna the fancy till 
the Iiour of actual c\ecution, nil is improvement and 
progress, triumph nnd felicit) Bverj hour bungs 
additions to the origiml scheme, suggests some new 
e'cpedient to secure success oi discovers consequential 
advantages not hitherto foreseen While prepaiations 
are made, and materials nccuniulated d ly glides aftei 
da} through el}sian prospects and the heart dances to 
the song of hope 

j Such IS the pleasure of projecting that man} con 
tent themselves with a succession ofvisionarj schemes 
VOL III 2 c and 
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and wear out tbeii allotted time in the calm amuse- 
ment of contiiving what they nevei attempt oi hope 
to execute. 

Otheis, not able to feast their imagination with pure 
ideas, advance somewhat neaiei to the giossness of 
action, with gieat diligence collect whatevei is lequisite 
to then design, and, aftei a thousand reseaiches and 
consultations, aie snatched away by death, as they 
stand 7Ji pi'ocijictu waiting for a piopei oppoitunity to 
begin 

If theie weie no other end of life, than to find 
some adequate solace for every day, I know not 
whethei any condition could be preferied to that of 
the man who involves himself in his own thoughts, 
and never suffeis expel ience to show him the vanity 
of speculation , foi no sooner aie notions i educed 
to piactice, than tianquillity and confidence foisake 
the bi east; eveiy day biings its task, and often with- 
out bringing abilities to peifoim it: difficulties em- 
baiiass, unceitainty perplexes, opposition retaids, 
censure exaspeiates, oi neglect depiesses. We pio- 
ceed because we have begun ; w^e complete oui de- 
sign that the laboiii aheady spent , may not be vain: 
but, as expectation giadually dies away, the gay smile 
of alaciity disappeais, we aie compelled to imploie 
seveiei poweis, andtiust the event to patience and 
constancy. 

When once oui laboui has begun, the comfoit that 
enables us to enduie it is the piospect of its end, foi 
though in eveiy long w^ork theie aie some joyous 
inteivals of self-applause, when the attention is re- 
el eated by unexpected facility, and the imagination 
soothed by incidental excellencies ; yet the toil with 
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which performance struggles after idea is so iiksome 
and disgusting, and so frequent is the necessity of 
resting belon that perfection which we imagined v\ithm 
our reach, that seldom any man obtains more from his 
endeavours than a painful conviction of Ins defects 
and n continual resuscitation of desues which he feels 
himself unablo to gratify 

So ceitainly is weariness the concomitant of our 
undei takings, that every man, in whatever he is en- 
gaged consoles himself with the hope of change , if 
he has made his way by assiduity to pubhck emploj- 
ment, he talks among his friends of the delight of 
retieat, if, by the necessity of solitary application he 
IS secluded fiom the world, he listens with a beating 
heart to distant noises longs to mingle with living 
beings, and resolves to take Iiereafter his fill of diver- 
sions, or display his abilities on the universal theatre, 
and enjoy the pleasuie of distinction and applause 

Eveiy desire, however innocent grows dangerous, 
ns by long indulgence it becomes ascendant in the 
mind When we have been much accustomed to 
consider any thing as capable of giving happiness, 
it IS not easy to restrain our ardom, or to forbear 
some precipitation in our advances and irregularity 
in our pursuits He that has cultivated the tree, 
watched the swelling bud and opening blossom and 
pleased himself with computing how much eveiy sun 
and shower add to its growth, scarcely stays till the 
fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats his own, 
cares by eagerness to reward them When we have 
diligently laboured for any purpose, we are willing 
to believe that we have attained it, and because v\e 
2c2 
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have alieady done much, too suddenly conclude that 
no moie is to be done 

All attraction is inci eased by the appioach of the 
^tti acting bodv. We never find oiii selves so desiious 
to finish, as in the lattei part of oui woik, or so im- 
patient of delay, as u-hen vve know that delay cannot 
be long. Thus unseasonable importunity of discontent 
may be partly imputed to langour and weaiiness, 
which must always oppiess those moie whose toil has 
been longei continued ; but the gieatei pait usually 
proceeds fiom fiequent contemplation of that ease 
which is now consideied as within leach, and which, 
5vhen it has once flatteied our hopes, wc cannot suffer 
to be withheld. 

In some of the noblest compositions of wit, the con- 
clusion falls below the vigour and spiiit of the fiist 
^ooks : and as a genius is not to be degiaded by the 
imputation of human failings, the cause of this de- 
clension is commotily sought in the stiucture of the 
w’oik, and ’ plausible leasons are given w'hy in the 
defective pait less oinainent w'as necessary, oi less 
, could be admitted. But, pei haps, the author w’ould 
have confessed, that his fancy was tiied, and his per- 
seveiance bioken ; that he knew his design to be un- 
finished, but that, w hen he saw the end so ne.ii, he 
could no longei lefuse to be at lest. 

Against the instillations of this fiigid opiate, the 

heart should be sccuied by all the considera'tions 

which once concuired to kindle the ardoui of entei- 
! 

prise. Whatevei motive fiist incited action, has still 
greater force to stimulate perseverance ; since he that 
might have lain still at fiist in blameless obscurity, 

cannot 
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cannot afterwards desist but«ith infamy and reproach 
He, whom a doubtful promise of distant good could 
encourage to set difficulties at defiance, ought not to 
xemit his ngour when he has almost obtained his 
recompense To faint or loiter, when only the last 
efforts are required, is to steei the ship through tern 
pests, and abandon it to the uinds in si^^lit of land , it 
is to bieah the ground and scatter the seed, and at last 
to neglect the harvest 

The masters of rhctonck direct that the most for 
cible arguments be produced in the latter pait of an 
oration, lest they should be effaced or perplexed by 
supervenient images Tins precept may be justly ex 
tended to the senes of life Nothing is ended with 
honour, winch does not conclude better than it began 
It IS not sufficient to maintain the first vigour, for 
excellence loses Us effect upon the mind by custom, 
as light after a time ceases to dazzle Admiration 
must be continued by that novelty which first produced 
It, and how much soever is given, there must always 
be reason to imagine that moie remains 

We not only are most sensible of the last impres- 
sions, but such IS the unwillingness of mankind to 
admit transcendent merit that, though it be difficult 
to obliterate the reproach of miscarriages by any sub 
sequent achievement, however illustrious yet the re 
putation raised by a long tiain of success may be 
finally ruined by a single failure, for weakness oi 
cirour will be always leinembered by that malice and 
envy which U gratifies 

For the prevention of that disgrace, which lassitude 
and negligence may bring at last upon the gicatest 
perform uices, it is necessary to pi oportion c uefully 

our 
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our labour to oui stiength. If the design compiises 
many parts, equally essential, and tberefoie not to be 
separated, the only time for caution is befoie we en- 
gage; the poweis of the mind must be then impar- 
tially estimated, and it must be remembeied that, not 
to complete the plan, is not to have begun it ; and 
that nothing is done, while any thing is omitted. 

But if the task consists in the lepetition of single 
acts, no one of which deiives its efficacy from the 
lest, it may be attempted with less sciuple, because 
theie is always oppoitunity to letieat with honoui. 
The dangei is only, lest w'e expect fiom the w'oild the 
indulgence with wdnch most are disposed to tieat 
themselves ; and in the houi of listle'^sness imagine, 
that the diligence of one day will atone foi the idleness 
of anothei, and that applause begun by appiobation 
will be continued by habit. 

He that is himself w'eaiy will soon weary the puh- 
lick. Let him theiefoie lay down his emplo}ment, 
wdiatevei it be, who can no longei exeit his foimei 
activity or attention; let him not endeavoui to stiuggle 
with censuie, or obstinately infest the stage till 
geneial hiss commands him to depait. 
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Numj3 208 Siiuj nil. Match 14, 1752 


HpayAfirof yw -■* ft ta xarut eXKST afisa'ci 
Ou;^ vf/u trovav left. erirscuBvois 
Elf e(j.a) oi J ata^i'iiizi 

If aiiiS yA\ ra^a nsc^eipcvy} Dioc Lilbt 


Begone >(. WocUie'iAs Heraclitus cnc^ 

And Ic-we mj hbours to the learn tl nnd wise , 

By \vit by knowledge studious to be rend 
I scorn the multitude, alive and dead 

r fi iIME, uhlch puts an end to nil liuin ui plc^su^C3 
and soirotvs Ins hktuise concluded the Itbours 
of the Ramdleu Ha\ing supported, for tuo >car&, 
the anxious tmplojment of i periodical water, and 
multiplied mj essays to upwards of two hundred, I 
have now determined to desist 

The reasons of this resolution it is of little import- 
ance to declare, since justification is unnecessary vthtn 
no objection i« made I am far from supposing that 
the cessation of in) performances will raise any in 
quiry for I hate never been much a favourite of the 
publicl , nor can boast th it in the progress of niy 
undei taking I hive been animated by the reuaids of 
the liber d the eaicsscs of the great or the praises of 
the eminent 

But I have no design to gratify pride by submission 
or malice by lamentation , noi think it reasonable to 
eomplain of neglect fioiii 1110*^0 whose legaid I nevei 
solicited If I have not bea-n dibUiiguishtd by tin 

distiibutois 
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distributois of lileraiy honours, I have seldom de- 
scended to the aits by which favoui is obtained. I 
have seen the mcteois of fashion lise and fall, without 
any attempt to add a moment to their duiation. I 
have nevei complied with lempoiaiy curiosity, noi 
enabled my readers to discuss the topick of the day ; 
I have raiely exemplified my asseitions by living 
characteis; in my papcis, no man could look for 
censuies of his enemies, or praises of himself ; and 
they only weie expected to peruse them, whose pas- 
sions left them leisure foi abstracted ti nth, and whom 
virtue could please by its naked dignity. 

To some, howevei, I am indebted foi encourage- 
ment, and to others foi assistance. The number of 
my friends was nevei great, but they ha\e been such 
as would not sulfei me to think that I was waiting in 
vain, and I did not feel much dejection from the want 
of populaiity. 

My obligations having not been fiequent, my ac- 
knowledgments may be soon dispatched. I can ic- 
store to all my coi respondents their pj eductions, with 
little diminution of the bulk of my volumes, though 
not without the loss of some pieces to which particu- 
lar honoms have been paid. , 

The paits fiom which I claim no othei piaise than 
that of having given them an opportunity of ap])eaiing, 
are the four billets in the tentli paper, the second 
letter in the fifteenth, the thiitieth, the foity-fouith, 
the ninety-seventh, and the hundiedth papeis, and the 
second lettei in the hundred-and-seven/h. 

Having thus depiived myself of many excuses 
which candoui might have admitted foi the inequa- 
lity ot my compositions, being no Icngei able to allege 

the 
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the necessit} of gntifimg correspondents, the im 
portunity nitli which publication was solicited, or 
obstinacy uith which correction wis rejected, I must 
remain accountable for all my faults, 4ind submit, 
without subterfuge to the censures of criticism, 
which, however, I shall not endeavour to soften by 
a formal deprecation, or to overbear by the influence 
of a patron The supplications of an author never 
jet reprieved him a moment from oblivion, and 
though greatness has sometimes sheltered guilt it can 
aftord no protection to ignorance or dulness Having 
hitherto attempted only the propagation of truth, I 
will not at last violate it by the confession of terrours 
'which I do not feel , having laboured to maintain the 
dignitj of virtue, I will not now degrade it bj the 
meannesb of dedication 

The seeming vanity with which I have sometimes 
spoken of mjself, would perhaps require an apology 
were it not extenuated by the exunple of those who 
have published essays before me, and bj the privilege 
which ever) nanidess writei Ins been hitherto allowed 

A mask, ba)s Ca^lt^lwiiey confers a right of act- 
“ mg and spe iking with less restraint even when the 
“ wearer happens to be known Heihat is discoveied 
without Ills own con'?ent may claim some indulgence, 
and cannot be rigorously called to justify those sallies 
or frolicks which his disguise must prove him desirous 
to conceal 

But I have oeen cautious lest this oflence should 
be frequently or grossly committed , for, as one of 
the philosophers directs us to live with a friend as 
with one that is some time to become an enemy I 
havealwavs thought it the dutj of an anonymous 

author 
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author to wiite, as if he expected to he lieieafter 
known. 

I am willing to fiattei myself with hopes, that, by 
collecting these pnpeis, I am not prepaiing, foi my 
futuie life, either shame oi lepentance. That all are 
happily imagined, or accuiately polished, that the 
same sentiments have not sometimes lecuned, oi the 
same expiessions been too fiequently lepeated, I have 
not confidence in my abilities sufficient to an ant. 
He that condemns himself to compose on a stated 
day, will often hiing to his task an attention dissi- 
pated, a memoiy embaiiassed, an imagination oxei- 
whelmed, a mind disti acted with anxieties, a body 
languishing with disease : He will laboui on a banen 
topick, till it is too late to change it ; oi, in the aidour 
of invention, diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, 
which the pressing houi of publication cannot suffer 
judgment to examine oi i educe. 

Whatevei shall be the final sentence of mankind, I 
•have at least endeavouied to deserve theii kindness. I 
liave laboui ed to lefine our language to giammatical 
purity, and to clear it fiom colloquial baibaiisms, 
licentious idioms, and iiiegulai combinations. Some- 
thing, peihaps, I have added to the elegance of its 
constiuction, and something to the haimon) of its 
cadence. When common woids weie less pleasing 
to the ear, oi less distinct in then signification, I 
have familial ized the teims of philosophy, by applying 
them to populai ideas, but have laiely admitted any 
woid not aiithoiizfcd by foimei uiiteis ; foi I believe 
that whoevei knows the English tongue in its piesent 
extent, will be able to expiess his thoughts without 
fuithei help fiom othei nations. 


As 
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As it hns been my principal design to inculcate 
uisdom or piety, I have allotted fen papers to the idle 
sports of imagination Some, perhaps, may be found, 
of ivhicli the Inghest e'tcellence 12 harmless merriment, 
but scarcely any man js so steadily serious as not to 
complain, that the seventy of dictatorial instruction 
has been too seldom relieved, and that he is driven by 
the sternness of the Itmnblei s philosophy to more 
cheerful and airy companions 
Neat to the eacursions of fancy are the disquisitions 
of criticism, which, in my opinion, is only to be ranked 
among the subordinate and instrumental arts Arbi- 
trary decision and general caclamation I have carefully 
avoided by asserting nothing vv ithout a reason, and 
establishing all my principles of judgment on unalter 
able and evident truth 

In the pictures of life I have never been so studious 
of novelty or surprise, as to depart wholly from all 
resemblance , a fault which writers desenedly cele 
brated fiequently commit, that they may raise, as the 
occasion requires, either miitb or abhorrence Some 
enlaigcment may be allowed to declamation, and some 
exaggeration to burlesque , but as they deviate farther 
from reality, they become less useful because their 
lessons will fail of application Hhe mind of the reader 
IS carried away from the 'contemplation of his own 
manners he finds in himself no likeness to thb phan 
tom befoie him, and, though he laughs or rages, is 
not reformed 

The essays pofessedly seiious, if I have been able 
to execute my own intentions, will be found exactly 
conform ible to the precepts of Christianity without 
any accommodation to the licentiousness and levity 

of 
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of the present age. I therefore look back on this pait 
of my woik with pleasure, which no blame or piaise 
of man shall diminish or augment. I shall nevei envy 
the'honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if I can be numbered among the writeis who 
have given ardoui to viitue, and confidence to truth. 


Avtuy sH. iJi,CLyapwv 'dv'fa^ios iTyj 


Celestial pow'rs ’ that piety legaid, 

Fwm You my laboms wait their last rcivard. 


FINIS 


Pnuted by R and A Tayloi, 
Shoe-Lane, London 
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aspii e to honour, they may be exciTipted fiom igno- 
miny, and adopted- m that order of men which de- 
seives our kindness, though not our leveience. 
These papeis of the da)’', the Ephemera;, of learning, 
have uses moie adequate to the pui poses of com- 
mon life than more pompous and duiable volumes. 
If it is necessaiy for every man to be more acquaint- 
ed with his contempoiaiies than with past geneia- 
tions, and to rather know the events which may 
immediately affect his fortune or quiet, than the 
revolutions of ancient kingdoms, in which he has 
neithei possessions noi expectations; if it be pleasing 
to heal of the piefeiment and dismission of states- 
men, the biith of heiis, and the niaiiiage of beauties, 
the humble authoi of journals and gazettes must 
be consideied as a hbeial dispenser of beneficial 
knowledge. 

Even the abridger, compilei, and tianslatoi, though 
theii labouis cannot be lanked with those of the diui- 
nal histoiiogiaphei, yet must not be lashly doomed to 
annihilation. Eveiy size of leadeis lequiies a genius 
of coiiespondent capacity ; some delight in abstiacts 
and epitomes, because they want loom in their me- 
moiy for long details, and content themselves with 
effects, without inquiiy aftei causes ; some minds are 
overpoweied by splendoui of sentiment, as some eyes 
aie offended by a glaiing light; such will gladly 
contemplate an authoi in an humble imitation, as 
we look without pain upon the sun in the watei. 

As eveiy wiitei has his use, eveiy wiitei ought to 
have his pations ; and since no man, howevei high 
he may now stand, can be ceitain that he shall not 
be soon tin own down fiom his elevation by ciiticism 

or 
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or caprice tlie common interest of Itarmng'requires 
t?iat her sons shouM cease from intestine hostihfies, 
and, instead off sacrificing each other to malice and 
contempt, endeavour to avert persecution from tlie 
meanest of their fraternity ' ' 

I !f j ‘ 

t i 


146 Satuiidi^, August 10, 17j1 

Ireste qm reiohmt 
X^ostrarim tineas tnepUarum 
^ed cttm sponm /alulaque lassts 
I Ve scorpo /uerint xnhtlalo Maht ' 

1 ; 1 

Tts possible that one or two , 

riiese fooleries o! mine may view 
’ But then the bettings must be oer 

Nor Crah or ChiUers lalV d of more F Lewis 

{I 1 ! I » 

T^^ONE of 'the projects or designs which e\er- 
cise the mind of man are equally subjectnto 
obstructions and disappointments with the pursuit of 
fame ; Riches cannot easily be denied to them nho 
have something of greater value to offer in exchange, 
he whose fortune is ^endangered by litigation, will 
not refuse to augment the wealthfof the lawyer, he 
whose days are darkened by languor, or whose nerves 
are excruciated by pain is compelled to pay tribute 
to the science of healing But 'praise may beial 
ways fomitted without inconvenience (Whenjonce 
a man has made celebnty necessary to his happiness 
he has put it in the power of the weakest and most 
timorous malignity, if not to take away his satisfac 
VOL III £) tion 



